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NOTE TO THE TEACHER 



This book is the outcome of an attempt to find a statement 
of grammar principles which should avoid the placing of the 
teacher of foreign languages at cross purposes with the teacher 
of English, — to the "end that one instructor may not labo- 
riously unteach what the other has as laboriously taught. The 
authors, originally agreeing only upon the necessity of agree- 
ment, have proceeded upon the conviction that in the essential 
sameness of thought processes among different peoples the 
broader principles of language structure must be general. 
They believe themselves to have found their problem not im- 
possible of solution and the attempt not altogether profitless. 

This work is arranged in three parts — the whole intended 
to provide a complete course, including elementary, interme- 
diate, and advanced grammar. The preliminary matter will 
give the beginner a general view of the field, and is believed 
to be sufficient for everything earlier than eighth grade work. 
The body of the book will, it is thought, be found suitable for 
eighth grade pupils and for beginners in the high school. The 
Appendix contains matter intended for the teacher, and for the 
more inquiring and the brighter of high school pupils as well 
as for students in advanced work. If, however, pupils in the 
high school are found to be ill grounded in the fundamentals 
of grammar, the Introductory Studies should be undertaken 
as preparation for the main body of the work, and in any case 
may well serve as a preliminary review. 

It is not expected that this discipline shall take the place of 
language work as distinguished from formal grammar. Sev- 

vii 



Viii NOTE TO THE TEACHER 

eral years of language study are indeed assumed to have pre- 
ceded the present book, and more are supposed to follow. 
With the purpose, however, that formal grammar shall as far 
as possible prescribe and enforce the rules of good usage, con- 
stant effort has been made to utilize the helpful points of 
contact between grammar and correct expression. 

But for the most part grammar is to be regarded as a culture 
study, the educational value of it resting chiefly in the accurate 
thought analyses and in the processes of generalization with 
which its study is filled. Clear speaking and clear writing 
depend upon clear thinking; for the most part, therefore, 
grammar bears upon speech only in the degree that accurate 
and analytical habits of thought are inculcated in the use of 
language. In a secondary way and in limited measure gram- 
mar, if rightly presented, is important as an introduction to 
the study of other languages. 

With these three purposes in mind the teacher is asked to 
observe the following instructions: 

Do not insist greatly upon formal classifications; thought 
and not form is of leading importance. Welcome from the 
student the widest range of interpretation of the sentence 
under examination; the syntax may often assume several 
distinct aspects accordingly as the thought is capableof being 
conceived in different shades of meaning. 

Encourage the pupil to disagree with text-book and teacher, 
and to attempt on his own responsibility the making of gener- 
alizations. His habit of thought is of vastly greater impor- 
tance than his conclusions. Doubtless there is danger of excess 
here, but likewise there is valuable opportunity for teaching 
the virtue of temperate disagreement. 

As far as possible bring the constructions of other languages 
into view, and, if practicable without too much forcing, put the 
pupil into sympathy with these constructions. 

Look for origins ; foster the historical method on the part of 
the student ; this tends to fix in him the scientifically thought- 
ful spirit of investigation and the rational point of view. 
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A few words remain to be said with regard to the structure 
of the present book and the methods which are advised to be 
followed therewith : 

(1) The student is not intended to make great use of the 
discussions and explanations in the text. They are believed 
to be helpful and necessary, but they are not of the essentials 
of the work. The book is intended to "teach" by virtue 
merely of the introductory questions and the exercises. These 
questions should be discussed by the teacher with the fclass 
before the lesson is appointed for study. Discourage all read- 
ing ahead; it will be an agreeable experience — and perhaps a 
new one — if you are compelled to meet this difficulty — but 
meet it ; the method rests upon this. Trust to the students to 
read when they try to work their exercises. 

(2) Exercise material has been gathered to provide for every 
possible need. Probably there is no class which will not find 
some of the exercises unnecessarily long. Use only what you 
require. If anything is to be omitted from your requirements 
of work, let it not be the constructive work; make your 
students do rather than explain what has been done. 

(3) In the Appendix are given chapters on Figures of Speech, 
Etymology, Punctuation, and Prosody. These are for use as 
your local course of study may require. 

(4) Finally, make the aim of your teaching not the acquire- 
ment of definitions and terminology, but the ability to do and 

think. 

HERBERT J. DAVENPORT. 

ANNA M. EMERSON. 
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INTRODUCTION 



THE PROVINCE OF GRAMMAR. 

1. Speech has its theoretical and its practical aspects, 
its science and its art. Language is one of the modes of 
expression possible to human beings. There are other 
modes : by inarticulate sound, which we call music ; by 
color, which is painting; by form, which is sculpture. 
These are all methods of communication between mind 
and mind, since all are modes by which thought and 
emotion find expression. Language is expression by 
articulate sounds, all printed or written language being 
merely representative of speech. The division of lan- 
guage study into theory and practice is perhaps not always 
clearly enough apprehended ; as, for example, when ten- 
year-old children are set to the examination of grammati- 
cal principles instead of to the acquirement of language 
uses. Clear, ready, and effective expression is the practi- 
cal outcome at which all language study aims, unless 
something of mental vigor and accuracy be sought from 
the careful thought processes with which language study 
is filled. 

2. As one of the subdivisions within the broad field of 
language, grammar may be defined as the study of the 
relation between mental action and the forms of language 
expression. 1 
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This definition does not imply that grammar is a study 
of forms merely, or of thought merely, but a study of the 
relations between thought and form. It will, however, 
be emphasized in the following pages that for purposes of 
analysis and classification, form is to be approached from 
the point of view of thought rather than thought from 
form. That with nations, as with individuals, language 
precedes grammar — the grammarian's province being for 
the most part to formulate and classify the current habits 
of speech, rather than to direct and control them, — ad- 
vises this course. The child understands before he 
speaks, and speaks long before he is called upon or is 
able to undertake examination of his habits of speech. 
We need to remember that, traced to ultimate causes and 
studied on lines of development, thought controls form, 
and that similarities in form must rest finally for their 
reason on similarity of the thought content, and find their 
basis of classification therein. Since, therefore, the laws 
of mental action are mostly the same for all men, it fol- 
lows that in the main the principles of grammar are com- 
mon to all ages and all nations; different stages of 
development and different conditions of environment may 
vary the forms of expression in minor and unimportant 
features of idiom; but in broad lines and in important 
principles the rules of grammar are of universal validity. 
Only in point of local idiom and minor matters of detail is 
there room for the distinctively national as distinguished 
from universal grammar. 



INTRODUCTORY STUDIES 

THE SENTENCE 
SUBJECT AND PREDICATE 

Why do people talk ? 

Tell me something. 

JDid you use one word or several? 

Would several words put together without regard to 
order, as stable, ran, horse, oats, in, tell something ? 

A number of words put together so as to express some- 
thing is called a sentence. 

Give three sentences in which you tell something about 
a horse. 

That of which you are talking, horse, is called the 
subject ; what you tell about the horse is called the predi- 
cate. 

Can you give a sentence that has not a subject ? Can 
you give .a sentence that has not a predicate ? 

What is the subject in here is a knife f In at the door 
stood a man t 

Does the subject always come before the predicate? 
Does it usually? 

Write the following sentences, separating the subject 
from the predicate by two vertical lines, thus: 

The horse || runs. 
3 
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1. The wind blows. 2. The snow is falling. 3. The girl 
plays the violin. 4. The birds have gone. 5. John rang the 
bell. 6. The eggs were broken. 7. The paper was blown 
away. 8. My hat is new. 9. That girl has torn her apron. 
10. My uncle has gone away. 11. The birds have built their 
nests. 12. The prairie fire burned the hay. 13. Our kitten is 
lost. 14. He spoiled his book. 15. The engineer runs the 
train. 16. The river is frozen. 17. The letter has been sent. 
18. Here they stand. 19. I saw him. 20. The cows were in 
the corn. 21. We drove them out. 22. One got away. 23. Some- 
thing hit me. 24. It was a snowball. 25. Coasting is danger- 
ous. 26. Kindness makes friends. 27. Fierce was the battle. 
28. The street is blocked. 29. I am writing. 30. Loud rang 
the bells. 31. I had a bad dream. 32. The man began to 
run. 33. His wife and children saw him. 34. Crowns of glory 
will be given us. 35. His neighbors came to visit him. 36. Some 
of them called him wise. 37. Many fears and doubts arise in 
his soul. 38. This gentleman's name was Mr. Worldly-wise- 
man. 39. His burden now seemed heavier. 40. Fast falls the 
snow. 41. His heart began to quake. 42. Christian was left 
to tumble in the Slough of Despond alone. 43. A grave person 
came to the gate. 44. Here is a poor burdened sinner. 45. Then 
he opened the gate. 46. Over the gate there was written an 
inscription. 47. Then saw I a narrow way. 48. Now you may 
add another. 49. She went in and was welcomed. 50. At the 
door stood a great company of men. 51. There was a fire 
burning. 

Write two sentences in which the subject is placed 
before the predicate, and two in which it comes after the 
predicate. 

THE VERB 

An old clock that had stood for years in a farmer's kitchen 
suddenly one morning stopped. 

In the above sentence there is one word in the predi- 
cate which does the main part of the telling ; suddenly, 
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one morning, tell when something was done, but stopped 
is the word that tells what was done. This word is the 
verb. Sometimes the verb consists of more than . one 
word ; as, the clock is striking. It takes the two words 
is striking, to tell what the clock is doing ; and if we say 
the clock has been striking, it takes thi;ee words to tell 
something of the clock. Leave out any of the three words, 
and you have not a sentence such as anybody ever uses. 
A verb is a word that tells something. 

Point out the verbs in the following : 

1. The prairie fire has burned this whole country. 2. Mary 
sings quite well. 3. We will wash the dishes to-night. 4. Sev- 
eral people called this afternoon. 5. The ships were wrecked 
off the Florida coast. 6. Wheat has been selling to-day for 
fifty-three cents. 7. I wrote to you last week. 8. Roses bloom 
in June. 9. My neighbor has bought a sewing machine. 
10. The fire has been covered. 11. The newspaper prints a 
long article on the subject to-night. 12. They have cut down 
all the dead trees. 13. Eussia and Turkey have gone to war. 
14. The storm lasted all night. 15. The work was done by 
machine. 16. The senator made a good speech. 17. We 
bought some new curtains. 18. He practised his music les- 
son. 19. The wind is blowing hard. 20. The doctor gave 
him good advice. 21. In Turkey they sit on cushions on the 
floor. 22. Much wheat is raised in India. 23. Henry has been 
swimming. 24. They have been travelling for several years. 
25. Ellen has given me a photograph of her pony. 26. He 
will not do his work well. 27. We had trout for breakfast. 
-28. His recess was taken away from him. 29. Frank broke 
his wheel. 30. Very few fish were caught. 31. The girls sang 
all the way. 32. The snow has covered all the weeds. 33. The 
birds will starve. 34. The door shut with a bang. 35. The 
pillow was stuffed with pine needles. 36. They made forty 
dollars at the fair. 37. Something must be done. 38. A great 
deal of rain has fallen. 39. Light the lamp. 40. The watch 
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must have a new mainspring. 41. Old Mother Hubbard went 
to the cupboard. 42. The star-spangled banner still waves. 
43. Mr. Badman had swaggered and thrown away his wife's 
portion. 44. Mr. Badman could trade no longer. 45. This, 
man doth deceive and beguile his neighbor. 46. He can more 
clearly see himself. 47. Ye shall make no graven image. 
48. Doth he practise such villanies? 49. Who upon earth 
can help it? 50. These offences have come, do come, will 
come. 

THE OBJECT 

Not all verbs express movement, — action, — but some 
do, and of these there are two kinds — one in which an 
act is done to or upon some person or thing, as, the man 
chops the wood; and one in which an action is done but 
does not seem to be done to anything, as, the boy runs. 
If you stop with the verb in the first sentence, you see 
that the sentence seems unfinished ; the hearer asks, 
" Chops what ? " The action expressed by the verb chops 
is the kind of action that is always done to something. 

The word that tells what receives the act done by the subject is 
the object. 

In the preceding exercises point out the verbs that take 
objects and tell what the objects are. 

Write the sentences that contain objects, separating 
subjects from predicates as in Lesson I. Write the object 
below the base line of the sentence, with a double line 
underneath, thus: 

The man || chops 



wood. 



This is called diagraming the sentence. 
Write five sentences containing objects. 
Write five sentences that do not contain objects. 
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COPULA AND COMPLEMENT 

1. The dog runs. 

2. The dog is a pointer. 

Notice the difference in the above sentences. The first 
expresses action, but there is no action in the second and 
yet we have a complete sentence. What is the word that 
does the telling here ? It cannot be pointer — dog pointer 
tells nothing ; it takes the is to make the sentence. But 
dog is tells nothing either: the hearer asks, as he~ did 
in the case of the man chops, " what ? " But pointer can- 
not be object either : is expresses no activity, and pointer 
receives none. Pointer is simply another name for the 
subject, and is connects or couples dog and pointer in such 
a way as to tell something — to make a sentence. Is is 
therefore the copula (coupler). It has the same use in 
such sentences as the dog is black, the dog is cross; black 
and cross complete the sentence as pointer does, but will 
not make sentences without the is. From their complet- 
ing power such words are called complements, and because 
they are either another name for the subject or name a 
quality as belonging to the subject they are subjective 
complements. 

The word that completes the verb and belongs to the subject is 
the subjective complement. 

The copula, like the action verb, is sometimes expressed 
in two or more words, as, the man had been a foot-ball 
player; the child might have been sick. In diagraming, 
the subjective complement is placed on the same line with 
the verb, thus : 

The dog || is | a pointer. 
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Poiut out the copulas and the subjective complements 
in the following sentences, and diagram the sentences : 

1. Your voice is too low. 2. That fish is a pike. 3. Mr. B. 
has been very wealthy. 4. The papers were very neat. 5. He 
had been at one time a strolling player, 6. Old King Cole 
was a merry old soul. 7. Arithmetic is my favorite study. 
8. I am the captain of our nine. 9. Arnold was a traitor to 
his country. 10. We are your guests. 11. The wheat will be 
poor. 12. You should be honest with me. 13. The lady 
might have been an officer. 14. In ancient Egypt women 
could be sovereigns. 15. This couch is comfortable. 16. The 
weather may not be so fair to-morrow. 17. The whale is not 
a fish. 18. His story cannot be true. 19. This figure should 
have been a 9. 20. Walter has been sick. 21. These men 
were my friends. 22. Grain will be ripe next month. 23. The 
dog is jealous of the baby. 24. I shall be a classmate of yours. 
25. The child cannot have been lost. 

Write five sentences containing copulas. Use a differ- 
ent copula in each sentence. 

MODIFIERS 

Clock stopped. 

What is the subject ? the predicate ? Point out the subject 
in these sentences : 

An old clock stopped. 

An old clock in a farmer's kitchen stopped. 

What change has occurred in the subject ? Is it the same 
subject ? 

Clock is the simple subject; an old, in a farmer's kitchen, 
are modifiers ; an old clock in a farmer's kitchen is the modified 
subject. 

In the sentences above given, what are the predicates ? 
What are they in the following ? 

An old clock suddenly stopped. 

An old clock one morning suddenly stopped. 
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Is the change in the predicate like the one in the subject ? 

What shall we call the words that are added to the predi- 
cate? What shall we call the predicate together with its 
modifiers ? 

I saw a yellow bird. 

I saw a small yellow bird. 

I saw a small yellow bird with black wings. 

To what are the modifiers added in these sentences ? What 
is bird f 

What shall we call the object together with its modifiers ? 

Point out the simple and the modified subjects, predi- 
cates, and objects in the following sentences, and diagram 
the sentences : 

1. A cold wind is howling around the house. 2. Two new 
wheels stand there in the hall. 3. A big black bug bit a big 
black bear. 4. Some foolish people close bedroom windows at 
night. 5. Well-printed books give great satisfaction. 6. That 
handsome elm is growing very fast. 7. A beautiful white swan 
is swimming on the lake. 8. A high-backed wooden .chair was 
brought from the garret. 9. My three boy cousins play tennis 
skilfully. 10. Pretty, light paper covered the old kitchen walls. 
11. The commercial metropolis of the St. Lawrence basin is 
Chicago. 12. A large number of railways radiate from it. 
13. Wisconsin resembles Illinois in the abundant production 
of wheat. 14. The hilly region near Lake Superior contains 
much iron. 15. The cold winds of Wisconsin become some- 
what warmed in sweeping over Lake Michigan. 

Write a sentence containing a modified subject and an 
unmodified predicate; one with a modified predicate; 
with an unmodified subject and a modified predicate; 
with a modified subject and a modified predicate; one 
in which the modifiers of the subject are placed after it ; 
one in which the modifiers of the predicate are placed 
before it. 
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NOUNS 

Whenever we talk we talk about something. This 
something has a name. Were it not so, we never could 
speak of anything that we could not see or touch or point 
out. Think how awkward it would be if you wished to 
speak of John and could not use a name. You might say 
the boy with the black hair, but there you have used two 
names, — boy and hair. Boy is the name of one kind of 
thing, cow of another, tree of another ; hair is the name 
of one kind of thing, eye of another, foot of another. The 
first thing we always want to do when we see something 
new is to learn what it is called, — what its name is. 

Names therefore are a very important part of our 
speech. In grammar they are called nouns. It is not 
necessary that the noun be the name of something that 
can be seen, felt, heard, smelled, or tasted. When you 
say the time is up, honesty pays, seeing is believing, 
you are using names. 

A noun is a name. 

Point out the nouns in the following sentences : 

1. The trees are shedding their Jeaves. 2. The hills are white 
with snow. 3. The music was very fine. 4. Every man in the 
town came to hear the speech. 5. The barley will be harvested 
next week. 6. The new arithmetics are here. 7. Fresh paper 
was put on the walls during vacation. 8. The boys have gone 
to the fair. 9. Fine watches are made in Switzerland. 10. Our 
neighbor borrowed a rope to picket his horse. 11. A great deal 
of money has been made from ostrich farms in California. 

12. Ostriches are said to live to be a hundred years old. 

13. "Velvets, furs, laces, feathers, and jewelry were much worn 
by men in the thirteenth century. 14. Sleep is as necessary 
to man as food is. 15. Lucy has broken her doll. 
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Write the names of three objects that you can see; 
three that you can hear; three nouns that are the names 
of actions ; three names of things that you can neither see, 
feel, hear, smell, nor taste. 

PRONOUNS 

1. I will go with you. 

2. She lent John the book, but he has returned it. 

3. We gave the boys permission to go, but they are still here. 

4. The man whom you saw is a poet. 

5. The horse which I thought of buying had already been 
sold. 

6. Mattin has sold his chickens. 

7. Who rang the bell ? 

8. Bring my hat and that of my brother. 

In the above sentences we find words which are not 
nouns, but are used for convenience in place of nouns. If 
Mary had to say Mary will get Mary 9 8 hat — Mary bought 
the hat yesterday — and will do the errand, and mother 
wants the errand done, instead of I will get my hat which I 
bought yesterday and do the errand which mother wants 
done, our speech would be very roundabout and clumsy. 
So we have some convenient little words, probably as 
much used as any words in the language, which serve in 
place of nouns, and are called pronouns (pro =/or, pro- 
noun =for noun). 

A pronoun is a word used for a noun. 

Make a list of all the pronouns you can think of. 

Point out the pronouns in the following sentences : 

1. The man you spoke of is my uncle. 2. He gave me what 
I asked for. 3. She wrote her letter, but forgot to post it. 
4. Who hath redness of eyes ? He that tarrieth long at the wine 
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cup. 5. Which of you boys will take the committee the papers 
I promised them ? 6. He who fights and runs away may live 
to fight another day. 7. They have sung their songs twice over. 

8. I hope you will be forgiven and shine again in your place. 

9. The tall maple by our porch that you admired so much has 
shed nearly all its leaves. 10. That picture is not mine. 
11. Whose is it? 12. Our cow got loose last night. 13. I am 
afraid they will see me. 14. Thou shalt not bear false witness. 
15. He set them down in companies. 16. The boys have 
offered their services. 17. 1 know the man whom you mention. 
18. The red book is mine. 19. They are old friends of yours. 
20. We can guess who it is. 

CASE 

Look again at the sentences in the preceding exercise 
and notice the various uses of the nouns and pronouns. 
We see them used as subjects, as objects, and as sub- 
jective complements. When a noun or pronoun is used 
as subject or subjective complement, it is in the nominative 
case ; when as object, in the objective case ; and when it 
modifies another noun by showing possession, as, Jessie's, 
watch, his pony, it is in the possessive case. 

Tell the cases of the nouns and pronouns in the preced- 
ing exercise. 

Write sentences containing (1) a noun in the nomina- 
tive case ; (2) a pronoun in the nominative ; (3) a noun in 
the objective ; (4) a pronoun in the objective ; (5) a noun 
in the possessive modifying a noun in the nominative; 
(6) a noun in the possessive modifying a noun in the 
objective; (7) a pronoun in the possessive modifying a 
noun in the nominative ; (8) a pronoun in the possessive 
modifying a noun in the objective ; (9) a pronoun in the 
possessive modifying a subjective complement. 
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MODIFIERS— ADJECTIVES AND ADVERBS 

We have seen (page 8) that the subject or the predi- 
cate may be modified by the addition of words. Now, it 
is not only as subject that the noun or pronoun is modified; 
whether we say an old clock stopped, or I saw an old clock, 
or he made me a present of an old clock, or the clock is old, 
old describes the clock, is the modifier of clock. An also 
belongs to clock ; if more than one was meant, we should 
not say an. Such words are called adjectives. No matter 
where in a sentence they are placed, if they modify nouns 
or pronouns, they are adjectives. 

1. The tall old clock stopped. 

2. The clock stopped suddenly. 

3. Dry leaves fall very fast. 

4. Clara is singing now. 

5. They are cutting the ripe grain. 

6. He was sitting here. 

7. The apple is fully ripe. 

All words or groups of words that modify nouns or pro- 
nouns are adjectives or are adjective in their nature. All 
other modifiers are adverbs or are adverbial in their nature. 

In the above sentences select the words which tell how, 
when, where, to what extent. These words are adverbs, 
not because they are always added to verbs, but because 
that is their chief use. 

What adverbs in the above sentences modify words 
other than verbs ? 

Select the adjectives and adverbs in the following sen- 
tences: 

1. My brown dress must be mended soon. 2. He plays skil- 
fully. 3. Excitable people do not make good nurses. 4. The de- 
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feated troops suffered dreadfully. 5. This water is unfit for 
drinking. 6. The lanterns were dimly burning. 7. The daring 
leader fell early in the conflict. 8. The difference lies here. 
9. That is another question. 10. We saw the dawn's first silvery 
gleam. 11. Who art thou, courteous stranger? 12. Here is a plain, 
there a river. 13. I have nowhere to go. 14. Any knife will 
do well enough. 15. She left the place where she was so 
happy. 16. You must cut some wood. 17. A huge fireplace 
was at either end of the long hall. 18. Look yonder. 19. Where 
ignorance is bliss 'tis folly to be wise. 20. The sun is the 
centre of the solar system. 21. I have lately received a letter 
from a man high in official circles. 22. This horse will take you 
safely. 23. The teacher will be here presently. 24. The legis- 
lature meets annually. 25. The river rose gradually. 26. The 
streets are narrow and crowded. 27. The work was thoroughly 
done yesterday. 28. Eain seldom falls in this region. 29. Frank 
is very much the better scholar. 30. He is almost well. 
31. When he comes we shall probably know it. 32. Love me 
little, love me long. 33. Ye shall know hereafter. 34. We 
trembled while he spoke. 35. He was provokingly cool. 
36. Bring lighted candles. 37. My old friend is seriously ill. 
38. Just then we spied a distant horseman. 39. If we do not 
hang together we shall all hang separately. 40. Such a chance 
C9mes but once to any man. 41. The sacred writings of 
the Southern Buddhists have been given to the University. 
42. Heavy frosts have seriously damaged the crop. 43. The 
royal lady has won for herself, by means of diligent study, the 
diploma of a Doctor of Medicine. 44. One of the most valuar 
ble pieces of water in the world is the Thames below London 
Bridge. 45. The mail services of the world are nearly all main- 
tained by British-built vessels. 46. This gift is especially 
appropriate. 47. You know this very well. 48. Later they 
will be better. 49. Single expressions sometimes fix a man's 
position. 50. The complimentary phrase has usually been 
accompanied by a small pecuniary testimonial. 51. The Pro- 
fessor settled an important historical and financial question 
once, by the aid of an exceedingly minute fragment of a simi- 
lar document. 
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Write a sentence containing an adjective modifying the 
subject ; modifying the subjective complement ; modify- 
ing an object ; containing an adverb telling where, 
modifying a verb that takes an object ; an adverb telling 
when, modifying a verb that does not take an object ; 
an adverb with a copula. 

THE PREPOSITION 

1. The book lies on the table. 

2. I gave the knife to him. 

3. The city of Washington is in the District of Columbia. 

4. The senator from Minnesota rose to speak. 

In sentence (1) what tells where the book is ? Could 
you leave out either of these words and have the same 
idea ? What is table ? 

Is on also a noun ? In (2) what group of words is there 
which seem to belong together, consisting of a noun or 
pronoun and some other word ? In (3) ? In (4) ? 

These groups of words, on the table, to him, from Minne- 
sota, etc., are called phrases, and the word used with the 
noun or pronoun to make a phrase is a preposition. The 
preposition does not modify the noun ; on and to and 
of and from do not change the meaning of table or him 
or Washington or Minnesota, but the preposition and 
noun taken together modify some other word in the sen- 
tence. In (1) the phrase modifies lies by telling where, 
and is therefore abverbial ; in (4) it modifies senator, a 
noun, and is therefore adjective; in (3) it tells where, 
and is hence adverbial. The noun or pronoun in the 
phrase is in the objective case. 
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Point out the phrases in the following sentences and 
indicate by diagraming what they modify: 

1. The leaves are falling to the ground. 2. He coasts down 
the hill. 3. The teacher sent a message by me. 4. The cows 
stand in the pond. 5. My cousin has come from California. 
6. He rushed through the streets. 7. We rode by a deserted 
house. 8. The banks of the river are overgrown with brush. 
9. #e wrote an article about ants. 10. The little bird sits 
at his door in the sun. 11. I have a letter for you. 12. He 
seldom goes among men. 13. She will not play with him. 
14. Let us walk toward the river. 15. The doctor is a man 
of few words. 16. The Sabbath was made for man. 17. Will 
you stand by me? 18. This pen was used by Lincoln. 
19. Over our heads was an awning. 20. Look beneath the 
surface. 21. That building across the river is a schoolhouse. 
22. The tree behind the house is dead. 23. There is no rivalry 
between us. 24y The wind is whistling around the house. 
25. It is difficult to row against the current. 

Write a sentence containing a phrase modifying the 
subject ; the predicate ; the object ; the subjective com- 
plement. 

THE CONJUNCTION 

1. Jack and Jill went up the hill. 

2. John will study algebra or history. 

3. Edna plays and sings well. 

4. The tree is tall and straight. 

5. Either Fred or Carl will help you. 

6. The little dog laughed to see such sport, and the dish 
ran away with the spoon. 

7. I was invited to the party, but I was not able to go. 

8. Your cousin called while you were out. 

9. Euth had her lesson before you commenced to study. 
10. I saw nothing but a rock. 

In the above sentences you will notice words which 
join other words or groups of words : in (1), two nouns 
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are joined by and; in (2), by or; in (3), two verbs 
are joined ; in (4), two adjectives ; in (5), two nouns are 
joined by or helped by either ; in (6), (7), (8), and (9), 
two sentences are joined. 

Words used to connect like words or to connect groups of words 
are conjunctions. 

What is the conjunction in (7) ? Is this word in (10) 
a conjunction ? Why ? 

Point out the conjunctions in the following sentences 

and tell what they connect: 

1. The boy and his sister are playing on the beach. 2. I 
meant to go, but I did not finish my work in time, 3. Corn 
will not ripen unless we have more sun. 4. The leaves often 
fall before we have a frost. 5. I have neither silver nor gold. 
6. He stood before the glass. 7. I rose before the sun was up. 
8. The day is passing while you lie dreaming on. 9. Both hat 
and coat are lost. 10. The day is bright but cold. 11. He is 
rich but not happy. 12. Come at any time, only let us know 
beforehand. 13. I will look into the matter since you desire 
it. 14. A great deal of rain must have fallen, for the river is 
high. 15. He will succeed because he is in earnest. 16. He 
worked till noon. 17. I will declare my opinion though I die 
for it. 18. Gold is heavier than iron (is). 19. Will you go 
if I stop for you? 20. He started when I spoke to him. 

21. After the wind went down the snow commenced to fall. 

22. It will be long before you have such a chance again. 

23. Unless I hear to the contrary I will be there. 24. The 
machine is either a Singer or a Domestic. 25. As you are here, 
we may as well commence. 26. They shouted till the woods 
rang. 27. After the battle is over they count up their losses. 
28. The vessel could not put to sea while the wind was blow- 
ing. 29. The horse will run away if he is not tied. 30. Years 
came and went. 

Write a sentence containing two subjects united by a 
conjunction; two objects; two subjective complements; 
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two adjectives; two adverbs; two sentences connected 
by and; by but; by a word which shows time; place; 
manner ; to what extent. How many different conjunc- 
tive words have you used ? 

PARTS OF SPEECH 

How many kinds, of words have you learned the use of 
now ? Name them. 

These classes of words are called the parts of speech. 
Can you tell why ? 

There are a few words that do not need to be used in 
sentences; they do or may stand alone, or are used in 
place of whole sentences. Such words as 0A, alas, hello, 
do not express a thought, but rather a feeling ; they are 
used in much the same way as the cry or groan or gesture. 
These are interjections. They are not parts of speech, 
but speech. 

KINDS OF SENTENCES 

Write a sentence that asks a question ; one that tells some- 
thing ; one that orders or commands ; one that shows surprise. 

What mark did you put after each ? 

A sentence that asks a question, like Who came f Did you 
see it f is interrogative. 

A. sentence that makes a statement, like He came yesterday, 
is declarative. 

A sentence that commands, like Shut the door, is imperative. 

A sentence that expresses surprise or emotion, like Oh, how 
it blows ! is exclamatory. Oh, what a dreadful accident ! is not 
a sentence, but a mere exclamatory phrase. 

Tell the different kinds of sentence in the exercise 
following : 

1. Where is my cap ? 2. Tie the horse. 3. Take this mes- 
sage to your friend. 4. What a storm ! 5. Cease to do evil. 
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6. Hearest thou the din of the battle? 7. Oh, what fun! 
8. Praise the Lord, all ye people. 9. When the king comes, 
will he find thee watching ? 10. Just for a handful of silver 
he left us. 11. Annex as many ciphers to the dividend as 
there are decimal places in the divisor. 12. Oh, what a fall 
was there my countrymen! 13. Lend me your ears. 14. I 
come to bury Caesar, not to praise him. 15. If a horse is worth 
seventy-five dollars, wliat are three horses worth ? 



CHAPTER I 

THE SENTENCE 

Express in words a complete thought. 
Can you express a complete thought in one word? How 
about go? Express all that is understood by go. 
How much is understood by knife ? 
Why does go mean so much more than knife? 

1. Thought is expressed, not by single words, but by 
groups of words. To constitute a complete thought there 
must be both a something thought of and a something 
thought about it. The word stone stands, not for a 
thought, but for a mental picture. 

A sentence is a group of words expressing a complete thought. 

Construct five sentences, two of which shall be com- 
mands. 

THE SUBJECT 

Construct three sentences, and separate each into the thing 
talked about and the thing said about it. 

Is the subject always the name of something that can be 
perceived by the senses ? 

What is the subject in Honesty is the best policy? 

Is the subject always a noun ? 

Is it always one word ? What is it in The wearing of birds? 
feathers is a crying evil? 

What in That the earth is round no longer admits of question ? 

What in To swim is fun ? 

Make two or three sentences expressing commands. 

20 
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Is there an expressed subject ? Is there a subject under- 
stood ? 

Tell in each sentence who is intended to fulfil the command. 

Construct three sentences, each containing more than one 
noun. 

Does the sentence tell something of all the nouns which it 
contains ? 

Select in each sentence the subject, and give your reasons. 

In Men build cities, what is the subject ? Why ? . In Cities 
are built by men, what is the subject, and why? 

In Men build cities, of what is the assertion made ? 

In Cities are built by men, is the assertion made of cities or 
men? 

Is the subject necessarily the most important noun in the 
sentence ? 

In The cat looked at the king, which is the subject ? Of 
which noun is the assertion made? 

Write a definition of the subject ; of the predicate. 

2. The thing about which the thought is expressed is called the 
subject of the sentence, and the thing asserted of the subject is 
called the predicate. (See Appendix II.) 

3. The subject is capable of an unlimited degree of modifica- 
tion : it may be a thing, a fact, or an idea, — a word or a group 
of words. Whatever it is, the something thought about, to- 
gether with its modifiers, is the subject. Thus, in The fat man 
with the tall hat who built the brick house is here, everything pre- 
ceding is here is a part of the subject. So in the sentence To 
ride on lumber wagons on Sunday at a three-minute gait is said 
to be wicked, the subject extends through the word gait 

We have, then, the simple or unmodified subject, as man 
and to ride in the above sentences, and the complete or 
modified subject, consisting of the subject and its modifiers, 
together with the modifiers of modifiers. 

4. In such sentences as John, close the door, the subject 
is not John, but you. John is used simply to attract 
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the person's attention, serving in place of a touch or 
gesture. 

This use has been very aptly called the compellative. 

Point out in the sentences below, the complete and the 
unmodified subjects : 

1. Clear thinking makes clear writing. 2. By the streets of 
By-and-by one arrives at the house of Never. 3. One-half of 
all known materials consists of oxygen. 4. The invention 
of gunpowder destroyed feudalism. 5. The Saxon words in 
English are simple, homely, and substantial. 6. The highest 
outcome of culture is simplicity. 7. Our future depends on 
our present. 8. Shakspere's metaphor, Night's candles are 
burnt out, is one of the finest in literature. 9. He who goes 
to seek it, finds evil. 10. Earnest people who try to get a 
reality out of human existence are necessarily absurd in the 
view of the revellers. 11. I have something that will suit you. 
12. The national vanity of the English, highly stimulated by 
the victory of Agincourt and the short-lived conquest of French 
territory, was now exasperated by the reverses of the war with 
France. 13. To spare the submissive and to war down the 
proud was to recognize and obey the teaching of Eome. 14. A 
longing to dictate, to intermeddle, and to make others feel his 
power, made Frederick the Great unwilling to ask counsel, 
to confide important secrets, or to delegate ample powers. 
15. Many men are in the scheme. 16. That paint costs noth- 
ing is a Dutch proverb. 17. For men to deceive is wrong. 
18. Silver and gold have I none. 19. A great multitude of 
people surrounded the speaker. 20. A tall, old-fashioned 
clock, with heavy weights, stood on the landing. 

Let the student write ten sentences having modified 
subjects. 

THE PREDICATE 

Construct three sentences, and point out that part of each 
containing what is said of the subject. 
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Is it possible for the predicate to contain a noun or a pro- 
noun ? Show how this may be. 

Can you have a predicate without a verb ? 

In He groped blindly for the door, what is the verb? What 
modifiers has it? 

5. In addition to the thing thought about in a sentence, 
there must be a thought about the thing. The simple 
naming of an object or an action, — for example, to run, a 
stove, or walking, — brings to mind an idea, a mental pict- 
ure, but does not tell what is thought about anything: 
so the hoy running is nothing more than the running boy ; 
the boy runs, however, clearly tells what is thought 
about boy. 

The other primary division of the sentence is, then, 
the predicate. In the following sentences all except the 
subject, John, is predicate : 

1 — runs. 

2 — has bought a bicycle. 
John \ 3 — came while I was away. 

4 — sees many difficulties which are purely imaginary. 
> 5 — strikes James with a stick which is long and hard. 

6. It may occur to the student that in (3) there are in fact 
two sentences ; so in (4) and (5). But it is none the less true 
that in no one of these cases is all that is thought of John con- 
tained in the sentence, unless the second sentence is included. 
John not only came, but he came at a certain time. This added 
idea of time is a modifier of came. It does not matter whether 
this modifier be a word or a group of words, — the sentence 
does not express the exact thought of the speaker, until the 
second or modifying sentence introduced by while is added. 
Likewise in (4) we have not said of John what we desired to 
say when we have merely said that he sees difficulties; it re- 
mains to be added that they are difficulties of a certain kind. 
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The thought includes this fact. This second sentence, which 
would have no meaning if standing alone, is a clause. 

A sentence which is joined with another sentence (or with other 
sentences) to make a larger sentence is called a clause. 

7. Of the words in the predicate, some more clearly tell 
what is thought than others. In the sentences given in 
the preceding section, runs, has bought, came, sees, strikes, 
are the words which directly assert something of the sub- 
ject ; these are called the simple predicate. The remain- 
ing words of the predicate must be either modifiers of the 
simple predicate, or modifiers of modifiers. The addition 
of modifiers makes the complete or modified predicate. 
Sometimes the simple predicate is also a complete predi- 
cate, as in (1); but in most sentences the predicate is 
modified. 

In the sentences below select the subject and predicate: 

1. He groped blindly for the door. 2. Kings rose, reigned, 
and fell. 3. With eyes overrunning with laughter, she spoke 
in tremulous tones. 4. No one could better understand the 
nature of the transaction. 5. The sharpest man of Europe 
would have found it dangerous to engage in the game of 
diamond-cut-diamond with Voltaire. 6. Winged with feathers, 
tipped with jasper, swift flew Hiawatha's arrow. 7. Plato 
sketches a very different order of society from ours. 8. Home- 
ward then he sailed exulting. 9. At the doorway of his 
wigwam sat the ancient arrow-maker. 10. Meekly the prayer 
was begun. 11. In my Father's house are many mansions. 

12. A tall old man with white hair and keen eyes arose. 

13. Thou canst not tell whence it cometh and whither it goeth. 

14. Foremost among them was Alden. 15. Happy is the house 
that shelters a friend. 
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SUBDIVISIONS OF THE PREDICATE 
The Object 

In The boy caught have we a complete sentence? Com- 
plete it. 

Is The sun rises a complete sentence ? 

Construct three sentences in which the activity of the verb 
is received by something. 

Make a list of ten verbs which can take objects. Ten which 
cannot. 

Write a definition of the object. Does your definition apply 
in the following sentences: The apples were stolen; Men are 
often deceived; TJiousands of soldiers were killed. 

In The boy hammered nails 9 in what way does nails modify 
hammered? 

8. The predicate, as has been said, may consist of one 
word or of a group of words; but the essential part of 
every predicate is that which we have described as the 
simple predicate. 

The simple predicate is the unmodified word or the word group 
which asserts ; it is called the verb. 

Of the words expressing activity there are two kinds. 
The sun rises, The bird sings, are complete sentences ; I 
find, He likes, The boy tore, are clearly incomplete. The 
hearer asks, Find what t Likes what ? Tore what ? and the 
word added to make the thought complete, a clover, a pict- 
ure, his book is called the object. That is to say, 

The word which indicates the thing that is thought of as receiving 
the activity of the subject, is called the object. 

The object, like the subject, may be modified ; thus, the 
thing I find may be not only a clover but a four-leafed 
clover; the book which the boy tore may be one which his 
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father bought for him in New York ; what he likes may be 
to go to circuses. However stated, the essential character 
of an object is that it receives the activity denoted by the verb. 
We have then the simple and the complete object, as we 
had the simple and the complete subject and predicate. 

9. The student must not lose sight of the fact that the object 
is, in a very true sense, a verbal modifier. If John hears music, 
the action in hears is mental, but it is nevertheless action ; one 
receives no communication from the outer world if his brain 
be not acting. Music is that upon which the mind acts in 
thinking. He might hear many things, — the movements of 
people near him, the rattle of a car in the street, etc. ; he might 
even refuse to hear, and expend all his mental activity on a 
difficult problem. But he hears music ; that is to say, his 
attention is withdrawn from the noises and the problems and 
concentrated on music. (Appendix V.) 

10. It is sometimes difficult to tell whether the objective or 
the modifying character predominates, especially where a word 
of direction or relation intervenes, as in He pounds on the 
door. Door receives the activity expressed in pounds on, but 
on the door shows how the activity was directed, and therefore 
modifies pounds. Shall door be regarded as the object of 
pounds on, or is on the door simply a modifier of pounds f 
Similar examples are He looks at the tree ; He jumped to the 
floor ; He went into the room ; etc. The student may well be 
allowed to take his choice of constructions. 



Direct and Indirect Object 

In He wrote me a letter, how many objects has wrote f 
Which is the more directly acted upon ? 

In what sense can you say that me is acted upon through 
letter? 

In He gave a book to me, does me receive the action expressed 
by gave or by to 9 Of which word, then, is it the object ? 
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Indirect objects are called datives. Why ? (Look up deri- 
vation.) 

What characteristic of meaning is common to all those verbs 
which take two objects ? 

Construct five sentences, each having two objects, one re- 
ceiving action more directly than the other, being careful to 
use a different verb in each sentence. 

11. If a ball strikes a tree and bounds against the fence, 

there is obvious reason in regarding the tree as the direct 

object. The tree is the first recipient of the activity, 

while the fence is the second. So in the sentence He 

sent his friend a letter, letter is the primary or direct 

(accusative), and friend the secondary or indirect (dative) 

recipient of the activity expressed in sent . 

It is perhaps unfortunate that the terms primary and secondary have 
not been adopted to indicate this distinction, but it does not seem advis- 
able to use novel terms except where the accepted names would lead to 
confusion. 

12. The indirect object is often joined to the verb by a 
preposition. He sent his friend a letter is equivalent to 
He sent a letter to his friend. The use of the preposition 
makes no change in the character of the object. 

There is a class of words expressing action not thought of 
as terminating upon anything ; thus, The dock ticks; The water 
boUs; The sun rises. These words therefore do not take objects. 

Select from the sentences below the direct and the 
indirect objects : 

1. Hands of angels, hidden from mortal eyes, shifted the 
scenery of the heavens. 2. Know ye its meaning? 3. We 
must inform our friends. 4. Always find reasons for things. 
5. Here in the forest suddenly comes the dark. 6. I made him 
a coat. 7. Look at that boy running away. 8. The lilac 
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blossoms. 9. Who did it ? 10. We forgive our friends their 
faults. 11. The robin sings on the bough. 12. I asked him 
his name. 13. This system does not promote the good order 
of society. 14. Eivers to the ocean run. 15. They promised 
me an office. 16. We shall not gather strength by irresolution 
and inaction. 17. The splendor falls on castle walls. 18. The 
pain of anger punishes the fault. 19. He brought me my book. 
20. His tone froze my blood. 21. I may read you one of my 
sermons some morning. 22. Varied forms give language a 
charm. 23. The venture yielded him a good profit. 24. The 
president sent Congress a copy of his message. 25. The club 
gave the new president a reception. 

SUBJECTIVE COMPLEMENT 

Write five sentences in which no action is asserted. 

Can the predicate in such sentences contain an object, either 
direct or indirect ? 

Include in the predicate an adjective without a noun; a noun 
without an adjective. 

John strikes the ball. 

The ball strikes John. 

Is there a difference of meaning in these two sentences ? 

Harry is my friend. 

My friend is Harry. 

Is there the same difference here ? 

How many different things are spoken of in each of the last 
two sentences ? 

1. John is tall. 

2. John was a prophet. 

3. Summer is here. 

4. To be cautious is to be wise. 

5. To hope much is to risk something. 

6. The child seems happy, 

7. Lincoln was elected president. 

13. In (1) the assertion made of John is composed of two 
words, tall modifying John, and is joining the modifier to the 
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subject. So in (3), what is asserted of summer is its present- 
ness. Is does not make a complete assertion, neither does tall 
nor here, though by children and savages the thought might 
be expressed by two words John, tall, and summer, here, the 
connection being implied by the tone. As language develops, 
connecting words which are also asserting words are formed. 
These words are called copulas (couplers), and are always some 
form of is. They are commonly regarded as verbs because of 
their asserting power, but they have no meaning in themselves 
and make incomplete predicates as commonly used. In such- 
sentences, however, as J think, therefore I am, and All that is, 
lasts forever, where am and is are used in the sense of exist, 
they are ordinary verbs and not copulas. 

14. The important parts of the predicates, however, are 
contained in the words tall and here : it is not tall John is or 
exists, here summer is or exists; taU and here are modifiers of 
the subjects 1 — in the one case an attribute, in the other a con- 
dition — but they are modifiers which complete the assertions. 

In (2) we have another aspect of the same thought; it is 
because of the possession of certain attributes that John is a 
prophet Some knowledge of John on the part of the hearer 
is implied in the mere naming of the subject, but in speaking 
of John as the same person as prophet the possession of more 
attributes is asserted. Prophet therefore plays the same part 
in the sentence that tall does in (1) — it completes the predi- 
cate and modifies the subject. 

All those words or groups of words used to complete the predi- 
cate and to modify the subject are called subjective complements. 

15. The copula is not the only word which occurs with 

1 In "John is present," present is an adjective modifying John ; but 
in "John is here," here would be commonly called an adverb modifying 
is. This falls in with the general rule that adjectives modify nouns, 
while adverbs modify verbs, etc. Yet in thought present attaches no 
more closely to John than does here ; there is no real difference in mean- 
ing. The truth seems to be that adverbs do sometimes modify nouns — 
that adverbs and adjectives are one in point of origin, and as now used 
are in many cases undistinguishable. (See Appendix XXII, XXIII.) 
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these subjective complement uses. In (6) seems does not make 
a complete predicate though it does more than join and affirm ; 
happy completes it by expressing the condition of the subject, 
and is therefore subjective complement. Seems is called the 
copulative (copula-like) verb. Become, appear, feel, remain, etc., 
are generally copulative. There are a number of words which 
are sometimes used as complete verbs, sometimes as copu- 
latives, and sometimes as incomplete unless with an object; 
for example, He grew rapidly, He grew tall, He grew a mustache ; 
He continues the work, He continues my friend, He continues on his 
way. 

Note that both the object and the subjective complement 
complete the predicate: the first, by receiving the action of 
the verb, is in a sense a verbal modifier; the second, being 
joined by it to the subject, is a subject modifier. 

16. It is sometimes difficult to tell by the form of a sentence, especially 
in inverted or poetical composition, whether a particular word is subject 
or subjective complement. Thus, in A dainty plant is the ivy green it is 
not quite clear whether the plant or the ivy is the object about which the 
thought centres. If the writer means to say that among dainty plants the 
ivy is one, then ivy is the subjective complement ; if he means to express 
some attribute of the ivy, then ivy is the subject. The subject position is 
given to plant, but the position of green after ivy shows that the thought 
is expressed in inverted order, and the probability is that the author 
wishes to predicate some quality of the ivy. On reading the whole 
stanza we find this supposition to be correct ; dainty plant presents the 
secondary aspect, and ivy is therefore subject. 

Select from the sentences below the subjective comple- 
ments and the objects : 

1. The horse is black — is a racer. 2. John is a carpen- 
ter — is present — is here. 3. The sun is up. 4. The ship 
sinks. 5. I have broken the arm of Pharaoh, King of Egypt. 
6. He was shot dead. 7. A silence came with the snow. 8. The 
hot tears fall. 9. Ye eagerly follow my disgrace. 10. Fancy 
then spread her magical pinions. 11. To labor is to pray. 
12. The trail of the serpent is over them all. 13. The peculiar- 
ity of English is that it has so many borrowed words. 14. The 
child seems ill. 15. The blind man's dog appeared to know 
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him. 16. Far, vague, and dim the mountains swim. 17. The 
maple leaves turn crimson. 18. The sufficiency of my merit is 
to know that my merit is not sufficient. 19. To be cautious is 
to be wise. 20. He stood firm at his post. 21. Golden and red 
above it the clouds float gorgeously. 22. Liars should have 
good memories. 23. The best is yet to be. 24. God tempers 
the wind to the shorn lamb. 25. All silencing of discussion is 
an assumption of infallibility. 26. Argument is a cooperative 
investigation. 27. The girl looks tired. 28. Man became a 
living soul. 29. We feel cold. 30. He grew tall. 31. He 
continues grateful. 32. It smells sweet. 33. He will go mad. 
34. They sat mute. 35. It tastes sour. 36. He was made 
angry. 37. They are called cannibals. 38. It becomes natural 
to be so. 39. The fear of invasion is over. 40. The chief 
justice was rich, quiet, and infamous. 41. Great excitement 
was caused by what proved to be a big fire. 42. Thy soul and 
God stand sure. 43. Nobody's elbows are in my way. 44. He 
fell dead. 45. He was called a coward. 46. The road was 
made straight. 

Write a sentence containing a modified predicate and a 
direct and indirect object : a copula followed by a noun ; 
by an adjective ; by a phrase ; by an adverb : a copulative 
followed by a noun ; by an adjective. 

THE CLASSIFICATION OF SENTENCES 

1. I picked a ripe apple from the tree. 

2. Three, five, and seven are odd numbers. 

3. Moons wax and wane. 

4. Our work may perish, but his work shall endure. 

5. At last the dinner was all done, the cloth was cleared, 
and the fire was made up. 

6. He loves whatever is beautiful. 

7. He tells you that you deceive yourselves. 

8. We found the nuts which the squirrels had stored away. 

9. When a king is lost in the woods, he is no more than 
other men. 
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How many verbs in (1) ? How many subjects ? 

In (2) what is the subject of are 9 

In (3) what is the predicate of moons 9 

Does and connect two predicates or two sentences ? 

In (4) how many subjects ? How many predicates ? How 
many sentences? Could these sentences be separated by a 
period, each sentence remaining complete and retaining its full 
meaning ? 

How as to (5) with regard to these same questions ? 

In (6) what is the subject of creates 9 What is the subject of 
is 9 Could the second sentence stand alone ? 

How many sentences in (7) ? Does either depend on the 
other for its meaning ? 

In (8) does the second sentence describe any particular word 
in the first? 

In (9) which sentence modifies the other ? 

17. The joining of two or more similar sentences makes a com- 
pound sentence. 

The connecting word is not always expressed, but may be 
understood ; as, You may go ; (but) I shall stay. 

The addition of a modifying (subordinate) clause changes the 
sentence from simple to complex, or from compound to compound- 
complex. (See Appendix VI.) 

The student must not confuse length of sentence with struct- 
ure: simple sentences may be very long, and complex and 
compound very short ; e.g. : 

At daybreak next morning, the red ensign, the well-known 
signal for battle, was seen flying over Varro's headquarters just 
in front of the main army, then forming in order of battle on 
the right bank of the river. (Simple.) 

Cats that wear gloves catch no mice. (Complex.) 
Men may come and men may go. (Compound.) 

A sentence may have compound subject, predicate, and 
object, and yet not be a compound sentence ; as, Mrs. Smith 
and Mrs. Jones make and sell butter and cheese. This is proba- 
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bly a very much condensed form of a compound sentence ; but 
in this form it is not compound, since the connection is not 
between sentences, but between words. 

Write : 

1. A compound sentence containing unmodified subjects and 
predicates. 2. A complex sentence containing a clause used 
(1) as subject; (2) as object; (3) as adjective modifier preced- 
ing the subject; (4) as adjective modifier following the sub- 
ject; (5) as adjective modifier of subjective complement; (6) 
as adverb modifier of subjective complement; (7) as adverb 
modifier of verb ; (8) as adjective modifier of indirect object. 

Select from the exercises below the simpie, complex, and 
compound sentences : 

1. I will not go until my father comes. 2. He could not 
tell what he ought to do. 3. There may be wisdom without 
knowledge, and there may be knowledge without wisdom. 
4. The only true equalizers in the world are books. 5. Length 
of days is in her right hand, and in her left are riches and 
honor. 6. The one jewel which one can carry beyond the 
grave is wisdom. 7. Most men lay out their plans on too vast 
a scale. 8. The understanding is not a vessel which must be 
filled. 9. Wealth may seek us, but wisdom must be sought. 
10. After a three days' march he came to an Indian encamp- 
ment. 11. I found a bird which had fallen from the nest. 
12. The child remained where I had left it. 13. Speak the 
speech as I pronounce it to you. 14. We shouted as loudly as 
we could. 15. We went into the garden where the grass was 
wet. 16. Old Mother Hubbard went to the cupboard. 17. Some 
are born great, some achieve greatness, and some have greatness 
thrust upon them. 18. Men should not aim at talent they do 
not possess. 19. The mind will not be developed if it is not 
exercised. 20. When one is useful to others he promotes the 
good of all. 



CHAPTER II 
PARTS OF SPEECH 

Will any of the parts of a watch tell the time if separated 
from the rest ? 

Does the watch fulfil its purpose as a watch if the hands 
are gone ? Would some share only of the parts be sufficient ? 

If a rock be broken in pieces, are the fragments as much 
stone as they were before ? 

Is speech like the watch or like the stone ? Is one word 
like the part of a watch or like the fragment of stone ? 

What is the office of a sentence? Can you express a 
thought by one word? 

What is expressed by a noun alone ? 

Make a sentence and point out and name the parts of speech 
which compose it. 

18. As has already been remarked, complete thoughts 
are expressed in the form of sentences, one word seldom 
expressing a complete thought. Words are therefore 
parts of speech. Words like yes, no, oh, alas, etc., are 
speech rather than parts of speech, since they are always 
used alone. Go, write, etc., used as commands, are parts 
of speech because they are capable of use in sentences, 
and when used alone are supplemented by tone or gesture, 
from which words may be supplied. 

Words then are divided, according to their use in sen- 
tences, into classes called the Parts of Speech. All that we 
mean by this is that words are generally used in certain 

34 
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ways. Let the student keep clearly in mind, however, 
that no word is always and necessarily the same part of 
speech. Probably there is no word that is not sometimes 
used in another than its ordinary sense. 

He loved his mother (verb). 
A much-loved child (adjective). 
Loved is usually a verb (noun). 

What the grammars and dictionaries mean by saying 
that a word is a noun or an adjective is simply that the 
word is generally used as noun or as adjective. 

19. Phrases have all the uses of the parts of speech for 
which they serve as substitutes. 

Whitney's definition of the phrase is accurate and helpful : " A phrase 
is a combination of two or more words — not including a subject or predi- 
cate — having in a sentence the office or value of a single part of speech, 
and capable of being regarded and parsed as such." Note, however, that 
such groups of words as A brown stone house are not phrases within 
Whitney's definition, since they contain several parts of speech incapable 
of being regarded as one. Some sort of interdependence is necessary to 
constitute the phrase. 

1. He called at the house. 

2. Mr. Brown of Memphis. 

3. Being read to sleep is a great luxury. 

4. To be read to sleep is, etc. 

6. Believing misery was his life work. 

6. To relieve misery was, etc. 

7. I have work to do. 

Select the phrases in the sentences below : 

1. He is a man of great attainments. 2. To bear your 
father's name is indeed an honor. 3. Canst thou not minister 
to a mind diseased ? 4. Hoping too much from the patronage 
of powerful individuals is dooming one's self to disappointment. 
5. If he ask for bread, will he give him a stone ? 6. To tell 
all that we think is inexpedient. 7. He sat beside the brook. 
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8. Art must be based on honest labor. 9. A soul without reflec- 
tion runs to ruin. 10. The will of Parliament must, in this 
instance, be done. 11. Passing the Eubicon, Caesar advanced 
on Eome. 12. What Carlyle did for that passage he did for 
all the letters and speeches of Cromwell. 13. Making money 
is no proof of merit. 14. The toil of brain involved in the 
enterprise was enormous. 15. It is painful to see suffering. 

16. The commander of the Scots brought his men down from 
their position on the heights above Dunbar to the level ground 
on which they were exposed to the attack of Cromwell. 

17. They wish to turn him from keeping bad company. 18. I 
remember to have seen William at the rink. 19. Be not the 
last to lay the old aside. 20. Beading poor books destroys 
one's taste for the good. 21. Learn how sublime a thing it is 
to suffer and be strong. 

THE SUBSTANTIVE 

1. Driving faster than a walk over bridges is prohibited by 
law. 

2. To tell the truth is good business policy. 

3. He likes to argue. 

4. I will not consent, was his reply. 

5. Seeing is believing. 

What is thought about in each of these sentences ? What 
then is the subject ? 

How many nouns in the subject of (1) ? 

What is the object of likes in (3) ? 

Write a sentence using one of the ten commandments as 
subject. As object. 

Note that you have used a sentence as subject and as ob- 
ject. The sentence is then used as what part of speech ? 

What parts of speech are commonly used as subjects or as 
objects ? 

Can you suggest any one term to cover all things which may 
be talked about ? Will noun or pronoun do ? Subject ? Ob- 
ject? 

What is a noun ? Give examples of nouns. 
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Attempt a definition of the noun. Do the same for pronouns. 
Will either of these definitions cover all of the cases of sub- 
ject or object in the above sentences ? 

20. 1. To kill one's fellow-man is a sin. 

2. Swinging is fun. 

3. To swing is fun. 

4. Young-man-af raid-of-his-horses was not hanged. 

5. The man who committed the crime was punished. 

6. Murder is a sin. 

7. Murder is the deliberate killing of one's fellow-man. 

8. I demand his pardon. 

9. I demand that he be pardoned. 

10. Once is too often. 

11. That 6 times 3 is 15 is false. 

12. The good shall prosper. 

All words or groups of words capable of use as subjects 
or objects are substantives when so used. To kill one's 
fellow-man is a substantive equally with murder. So, that 
he be pardoned in (9) is as truly the object of demand as 
is pardon in (8). 

DIVISIONS OF THE SUBSTANTIVE 

The Noun 

Nouns are commonly classed as common and proper, a com- 
mon noun being defined as the common name of all the indi- 
viduals in a class of objects, and a proper noun as the particular 
name of an individual of a class. Proper nouns are said to 
be capitalized ; according to these definitions in which class is 
sun to be placed ? arithmetic f world f summer f pain f head- 
ache f justice ? john f jones f 

How many of the above are capitalized ? 

21. Within the broad class, substantive, are found the 
parts of speech termed nouns and pronouns. The noun 
is merely a name — one word or a compound word used 
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as a name. For example, house, man, William, grandeur, 
subtraction, man-of-war, are all nouns. 

The primary subdivision of nouns is into common and 
proper, the proper noun being a name given to an individual 
of a class to distinguish it from all other members of the same 
class. The proper noun differs from the common noun by being 
used to suggest no meaning in itself In writing it is capitalized. 
Some common nouns are classed as abstract or verbal or col- 
lective. Most of these distinctions are not of great value, nor 
is it possible to draw accurate lines of division. 

Note. — Indeed, iio great good results from the attempt, but rather 
inevitable and profitless confusion. Distance may readily be classed as a 
noun abstract in character, but what shall we say of sunrise, pain, dozen, 
total, conspiracy, attempt, association, love, hope, science, arithmetic, 
life f John is clearly enough a proper noun, if proper nouns are names 
appropriate to one of the class; but what shall we say of arithmetic, 
sunrise, and summer f Nor is the class called verbal nouns easily con- 
fined to limits. If kisses is of one class, why should kissing be of another, 
or hope and hoping be distinguished in classification, or to travel and 
travelling f 

It is reassuring to reflect that these classifications serve no purposes 
necessitating their retention. Grammar must reflect the psychological 
fact that mental concepts are of infinite variety, of all degrees of generality 
and particularity, of all aspects of unity and plurality, and of all shades 
of concrete and abstract quality, as controlled by the various mental 
attitudes and points of view adopted in the thought process. For the same 
reason it frequently happens that a mental concept is of a mixed character, 
some degree of abstractness and collectivity being occasionally united 
with great particularity, as for example the concepts association, con- 
spiracy, sunrise, totality. 

Capitalization is mostly a question of usage. (See Appendix XXXV.) 

22. Not all, however, of the sub-classifications of nouns 
are to be regarded as without value. The class called collec- 
tive has important bearings on the uses of speech. The col- 
lective noun is one which may be understood to signify either 
a single thing or a number of things. If it is thought of 
as a unit, it is followed by a singular verb; if as a collec- 
tion of units, it is followed by a plural verb. Thus we 
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say, The jury were unable to agree, because we think of the 
men composing the jury; but The jury was discharged, 
because we think of the jury as an unseparated group. 

Explain the uses of the collective nouns in the follow- 
ing sentences: 

1. The number present was not known. 2. A number were 
saved. 3. The multitude were of one mind. 4. The multitude 
was too large to number. 5. A committee was appointed, and 
its report will soon be made. 6. The committee were unable 
to agree and asked that they might be discharged. 7. The 
army was ordered to the scene of action. 8. The army were 
washing their faces. 9. The convention were afraid of getting- 
wet. 10. The convention was called to order. 

Fill the blanks in the following sentences, and indicate 
where two meanings are possible : 

1. A bevy of young girls a pretty sight. 2. A flock of 

sparrows making their nests in that old tree. 3. The choir 

not on good terms. 4. The class holding the annual 

reunion. 5. The crew exhausted. 6. The herd small. 

7. The brood of little ducks eager to get to the water. 8. A 

gang of men working on the street. 9. A drove of sheep 

going by. 10. A clump of willows (stand) (stands) on 

the bank. 11. Our ball team invited to play with the 

Cyclones. 12. The regiment ordered new uniforms. 13. The 

family (join) (joins) with me in sending congratulations. 14. A 

group of boys discussing the accident. 15. This suite of 

rooms furnished. 

Properties of Nouns 

1. What form is used to indicate more than one box ? cow ? 
child? man? horse? woman? ox? 

Can you think of any nouns which do not indicate this dif- 
ference when it exists {e.g. sheep) ? 

Name substances where no such difference exists (e.g. gold). 
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2. Give the title applied to male rulers of England. France. 
Germany. Russia. 

Give the titles when rulers are women. 
Can you think of any nouns which do not indicate this dif- 
ference where the difference exists ? 

Give other nouns where no such difference exists. 

3. Tell something about your friend, using a pronoun in 
place of the name. 

Speak of him both as subject and as object. 

What changes do you observe in form ? 

Do the same thing speaking of your friend by his name. 

Speak of him as a boy and as a man. 

Do the same changes occur as in the case of the pronoun ? 

23. Nouns are inflected, that is, change their form, to indicate 
certain differences in use and meaning in the sentence. These 
changes are of three kinds, to indicate what are called gender, 
number, and case. (Person, a property of nouns, and not an in- 
flection, will be treated later. Section 38.) Most nouns have 
two forms, to indicate whether one thing is meant or more than 
one. This property is termed number, and the two forms are 
called respectively the singular and the plural. 

The plural of most nouns is formed by the addition of s where 
the noun ends with a sound that will unite with it, or with es 
when the noun ends with an s or z sound : thus, desk, desks ; 
fox, foxes. A few retain in the plural the old Anglo-Saxon 
ending en, as child, children; a few change their form, as 
mouse, mice. Of those derived from foreign languages some 
retain the foreign inflection, as stratum, strata; some take the 
English plural, as dogma, dogmas; and some have both English 
and foreign plurals, as cherub, cherubs or cherubim. Some have 
the same form in both numbers, as sheep; some are used in 
only one number, as scissors. Some have plural forms with 
singular meanings, as news, politics; "while some have singular 
forms with plural meanings, as army. There are some which 
from the nature of the case do not admit of inflection for num- 
ber, as gold; while some change their meaning when made 
plural, as beef, beeves; some take two English plurals having 
entirely different meanings, as brother, brothers and brethren. 
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There are some exceptions to the first rule ; some nouns add 
es where s would harmonize as well, e.g. hero, heroes. 

Some nouns ending in / form their plurals in the regular 
way, as roofs, while others add s, and for euphony change / 
to v, as knives. Nouns ending in y preceded by a vowel add s, 
as boys, while if preceded by a constant, y is changed to i and 
es is added, as fancies. 

The student must learn inflection for number mostly by prac- 
tice, consulting the dictionary in cases of doubt. Let him tell 
the number of the words in the following list, and ascertain 
the other number form : footman, cargo, geese, sheep, cheese, dice, 
proof, axis, lady, thief, pence, shop, clothes, trout, tidings, iron, 
lungs, parenthesis, series, mathematics, hanger-on, cupful, lord- 
justice, major-general. 

For purposes of grammar, number is important mainly for the 
influence which is exercised over the form of the verb ; thus we 
say, The house burns or is burning, The houses burn or are burn- 
ing. This point will be discussed later under pronouns. 

24. Many nouns are inflected for gender also ; i.e. we 
know by the form of many words whether male or female 
is meant. Nouns which indicate males are of the mascu- 
line gender, those which indicate females are of the feminine 
gender, and those which indicate objects which have no 
sex, of the neuter (Latin, neither) gender; those which 
apply to objects of either sex, of common gender (in the 
sense of undetermined'). 

Feminine nouns are formed from masculine, as actor, 
actress (with four exceptions — bride, widow, duck, and 
goose — where the feminine is the original form) or dif- 
ferent words are used to indicate the gender. The latter 
is by far the more common method ; thus, boy, girl ; cock, 
hen; father, mother. 1 There are two methods of form- 

1 This use of independent words points to difference of office or 
employment — e.g. wife originally meant " weaver " ; daughter, " milker." 
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ing feminine nouns from masculine: (1) by the use of 
suffixes — the most common suffix and the only one which 
can be added to-day to new words or to words adopted 
from foreign sources, is ess, e.g. host, hostess (though we 
have heroine and executrix) ; (2) by the use of prefixes 
with words of common gender, as man-servant, maid- 
servant; he-goat, she-goat 

Things without sex may be thought of as having mas- 
culine or feminine characteristics, and hence may receive 
grammatical gender. So masculine and feminine objects 
are sometimes, though less frequently, put in the neuter 
gender when the sex is overlooked : 

1. The ship spreads all her sails to the breeze. 

2. The baby has dropped its rattle. 

The student must not confuse sex with gender. Sex 
belongs to objects ; gender is a grammatical property of 
substantives, based, in modern English, but not in all 
languages nor in old English, on sex. We speak of male 
sex, but of masculine nouns. 

25. Nouns have still another inflection — to indicate 
use in the sentence. This is called case inflection. A 
substantive used as subject or as subjective complement 
is in the nominative case ; used as object or governed by 
a preposition, it is in the objective case ; and when used to 
modify a substantive by denoting possession it is in the 
possessive case. When a second noun is used simply as 
another name for the first, as in Dickens, tht novelist, came 

To the Teacher. — Do not allow the pupils to use the expression 
" object of the preposition," but " governed by the preposition." (See 
Section 124 and Appendix XXV.) 
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to America, the second noun is in apposition with the first 
and in the same case with it. Nouns have the same form 
in the nominative and objective cases, but add apostrophe 
(') and * to the nominative singular to form the possessive 
singular, and apostrophe only to the plural to form the 
possessive plural. Pronouns do not take the apostrophe, 
but have a separate case form. ^ (See paradigms, Sec- 
tion 38.) 

(1) There are a few exceptions to this rule. When a 
singular noun has a good many s sounds, the possessive is 
formed by the addition of the apostrophe only, as prin- 
cess'; and when a noun does not form its plural by the 
addition of * or es, the possessive is formed by the addition 
of apostrophe and *, as men's. 

The subject of case will be fully treated later. 

From the sentences below select the substantives and 
the nouns proper, and indicate number, gender, and case : 

1. To be right is better than to be President. 2. To know 
one's self does not suffice. 3. Living away from home is like 
sleeping in one's clothes. 4. A favorite superstition of the 
age is that nothing can be done without a vote. 5. To bear 
one's fate is to conquer it. 6. I love to lose myself in other 
men's minds. 7. He does not know where he ought to go. 
8. What are you going to do about it? is the question. 9. Every 
one desires to live long, but no one would be old. 10. Some 
one has said that the milkman's favorite song should be, " Shall 
we gather at the river ? " 11. She regrets that she cannot go. 
12. You are told that you deceive yourselves. 13. They were 
commanded to declare the word to the people. 14. The tersest 
simplicity and a pregnant brevity of question and reply were 
characteristics of the Spartans. 15. Could is said to have ac- 
quired its I by associating with would and should. 16. -+-, 
— , and = are signs common to both arithmetic and algebra. 
17. ' and a are added to a word to form the possessive. 18. The 
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poor ye have always with you. 19. Our dead are never dead 
to us till they are forgotten. 20. The quickest of us walk 
about well wadded with stupidity. 21. The suddenness of the 
blow was paralyzing. 22. Truth is this to thee and that to 
me. 23. None but the brave deserve the fair. 

The Pronoun 

1. The officer has appointed his assistants. 

2. James wrote to his friend. 

3. The dog has had his dinner. 

4. A queen may show great sagacity in the selection of her 
ministers. 

5. The hen is sitting on her nest. 

6. The girl threw away her book. 

7. This is the man. 

8. This is a book. 

9. It is my book. 

10. They (the choir) sang a beautiful anthem. 

11. I saw the ships as they entered the harbor. 

12. I assure you that he made a mistake. 

In (1), (2), and (3) what different classes of objects are shown 
to be indicated by his 9 

What different classes of objects are indicated by her in (4), 
(5), and (6) ? 

By this in (7) and (8) ? 

Mention other classes of objects which may be indicated by 
his or he f By hers or she f By this 9 By it f 

Mention classes of objects other than those in (10) and (11) 
to which they may apply. 

In (12) what word indicates the speaker ? What word the 
person spoken to ? What word the person spoken of ? 

Can you always tell the name of the speaker or of the person 
spoken to or of the person spoken of ? 

Suppose Tom to be the speaker; would the sentence be 
different were it Alice or Will who spoke ? 

Is it certain that the speaker knows the name of the person 
spoken to as you ? Or of the person spoken of as he f Mention 
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some proper nouns and some common nouns which might indi- 
cate the person addressed. Mention other common and proper 
nouns for the person spoken of. 

Do these words, I, you, he, etc., stand for the name of the 
person or thing, or for the person or thing ? 

26. The different italicized words in the above examples 
are pronouns. Jones is the name of a particular person of 
the class of male human beings. Man is the name of a 
larger class of objects, and includes Jones. He may apply 
not only to Jones or to any man or boy, but to all male 
creatures. He does not stand for Jones' name or in place 
of any noun or name, but stands for the object spoken of, 
without the name being necessarily thought of or even 
known. 

So J may stand for any person speaking, you for any 
person addressed. 

Pronouns are evidently not of universal application, 
being limited to certain classes fixed by conditions of sex 
or number or by the question of whether the application 
is to speaker, person addressed, or person or thing spoken 
of. But every pronoun is a word of extremely wide appli- 
cation. (Appendix III.) 

Pronouns are divided into several classes, as follows: 
Personal, Demonstrative, Indefinite, Interrogative, Con- 
junctive. 

Personal 

Give the pronoun used in speaking of yourself. In speaking 
to some one ; of some one ; of yourself and others ; to several 
people ; of several people or things. 

Can you tell by the word he or it whether you are speaking 
to or of some person or thing ? 
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Construct sentences containing these words used as subjects, 
with the verb hope, and note what changes occur in the form 
of the verb. 

27. Almost all of the pronouns are personal in the 
sense that they refer to persons ; but this is not the 
sense in which the term is used in grammar. Those pro- 
nouns which are called personal are so called, not because 
they stand for persons, for they often stand for animals 
and things, but because they show by their form whether 
they refer to the speaker, the person or thing spoken to, or 
the person or thing spoken of The first personal pronouns 
are I, we ; the second, thou, you, ye ; the third, he, she, it, 
they and their inflected forms. 

These forms are compounded with self or selves for em- 
phasis or where the pronoun is used in a reflexive sense; 
as, I did it myself, He tired himself 

A personal pronoun is one whose special use is to show whether 
it refers to the speaker, the person or thing spoken to, or the person 
or thing spoken of. 

Who, for example, may be used to indicate first, second, or third per- 
son : I who speak, You who speak, He who speaks, and therefore is not 
personal. 

It is incorrect to use the compounds with self for any other purposes 
than these given. John and myself will go is as ungrammatical as John 
and me will go. 

It does not seem proper to class it with .the personal pronouns, for it 
has no inflection for person ; we say, It is I, It was you, It is he or they. 
Bain, indeed, calls it a demonstrative. But it does not have the pointing- 
out power of this and that. It has, however, the property of person much 
in the degree that nouns have, and it seems scarcely worth while to make 
a separate classification. 

It also seems inaccurate to regard we as of the first person. Strictly 
speaking, it is not the plural of I, but is a plural made up in part of sec- 
ond and possibly of third persons. 
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Demonstrative, Indefinite, Interrogative 

1. All are familiar with the fact. 

2. What did you see on your trip ? 

3. What mountains did you notice ? 

4. Few shall part where many meet. 

5. Some men gain much wealth. 

6. Who is now President ? 

7. All men know this. 

8. These are our friends. 

9. Those children live in the next block. 

10. Those who admire these things will practise them. 

11. The good shall prosper, for good men merit prosperity. 

Could a substantive be supplied with all in (1)? Is it 
necessary ? 

What word indicates the question in (2) ? in (3) ? 

What distinction do you note between what in (2) and what 
in (3)? 

Point out the subjects in (4). Are they adjective, or do 
they stand in place of nouns ? 

Select the subject in (5). What part of speech is some f 
Could it be used as subject without the substantive ? What 
part of speech would it be then ? 

Pick out the question-indicating words in the above ex- 
amples. 

Which of these are used as modifying a substantive ? 

In (5) could much be object? What does it modify as 
used? 

What is the subject of (8) ? Change the sentence so as to 
speak of but one person. 

What is the subject of (9) ? Change it to mean one person, 
and note the change in those. 

In (10) is those pronoun or adjective ? these ? 

Do adjectives commonly change with the number of the 
noun? 

In (11) which good is used substantively and which adjec- 
tively ? 
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The Demonstrative 

28. This and that with their plurals these and those, when 
used as substantives, are demonstrative pronouns, so called from 
their definite, pointing-out character in such uses as My horse 
and that of my neighbor. 

In such a sentence as My horse and that of my neighbor, that has no 
pointing-out quality, but merely stands in place of the horse. It is there- 
fore not strictly demonstrative, but is ordinarily so called. 

The Indefinite 

29. All, some, any, many, few, and the like, when used 
as substantives, are often termed indefinite pronouns. 

The Interrogative 

30. In What did you say? what not only stands for a 
substantive, but introduces a question. Who and which 
are the other pronouns used in interrogation, and these 
three with their declined forms are the interrogative 
pronouns. 

31. The original use of all indefinites was probably adjective, the 
substantive being expressed. The habit of using these words apart from 
the substantive gives them a substantive character in themselves, and we 
call them pronouns, though the reason for this is not always clear, as 
many adjectives, like the good, the great, much, etc., are used substantively, 
and yet are not regarded as pronouns. The same difficulty holds with this 
and that, which are, however, called pronominal. 

The demonstrative and interrogative uses seem to be primarily sub- 
stantive, and only derivatively adjective, as is indicated by the fact that 
the demonstrative, when used as adjective, changes to indicate singular 
and plural meanings. (Appendix VII.) 

Select from the following the personal, indefinite, inter- 
rogative, and demonstrative uses : 

1. That is my book. 2. One may do as one likes with one's 
own. 3. Who calls so loud ? 4. She plucked a rose and threw 
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it to her friend. 5. I harnessed my horse with that of my 
neighbor. 6. What is my offence ? 7. These are your papers. 
8. The power to express one's thoughts is, perhaps, the most 
wonderful thing in the world. 9. Thou art the man. 10. The 
Lord give thee consolation. 11. Some there be who know not 
of it. 12. Which of these boys is your brother ? 13. Every 
one loves his mother. 14. After seeing her once, you would 
not care to see her again. 15. To be so near the ocean and 
yet not always within sight of it, — I could never stand that. 

16. The mountains give their lost children berries and water. 

17. I myself wrote that letter. 18. None feel this more keenly 
. than Euskin. 19. Tweedledee was trying to fold up the um- 
brella with himself in it. 20. What does he want here ? 



The Conjunctive 

Unite by a conjunction each of the pairs of sentences 
following. Now condense by substituting one word for 
two in the compound sentence you have made. What 
parts of speech are combined in this word you have sub- 
stituted ? 

-I ( A lady called. g f You mentioned a man. 

X I know her. ' ( I know him. 

o J I lost the ball. ^ ( Those could sing. 

( You gave it to me. " ( They were invited. 

o (He cut down a tree. „ ( You want to do something. 

1 Its top was dead. " ( I know it. 



'•{ 



I will do this. 

I had not intended to. 



32. The conjunctive pronouns are so called because in 
addition to their pronominal they have a connective use. 
In Any citizen who is elected senator is greatly honored, 
who not only stands for citizen, but also joins to it a modi- 
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fying clause. The other conjunctive pronouns are which, 
what, that, and as. 

The term conjunctive is adopted in place of relative because (1) all 
pronouns are relative in the sense that they have antecedents expressed 
or implied ; (2} the term relative does not suggest the peculiarly conjunc- 
tive function. 

As is sometimes a conjunctive pronoun when it follows some, 
such, or many; thus, I love such as love me = I love those who 
love me; As many as could sing were invited = Those who could 
sing were invited; Mine is not the same as yours = Mine is not 
the same thai yours is. 

The conjunctive pronoun is sometimes compounded with 
ever and soever for the purpose of expressing greater indefinite- 
ness ; thus, Whosoever will may come = any one who will. The 
use in a sentence is not changed, however, by this compounding. 

33. The student must not look upon the conjunctive 
pronoun as a mere connective ; it always plays the part 
of a substantive in the sentence in which it occurs. 
Thus, in I know the man whom you mention, whom per- 
forms the office of object to mention, and by referring to 
man makes a connection between the two sentences ; and 
in I saw a tree whose top was dead, whose is equivalent to 
the possessive case of tree, and makes the connection be- 
tween the sentences by referring to tree. 

A conjunctive pronoun is one which performs the office of both 
pronoun and conjunction. (See Appendix IV.) 

The conjunctive pronouns are who, which, what, that, and 
as, and their declined forms and compounds. 

34. The word to which the pronoun refers is called the 
antecedent. In The look which you see, etc., the ante- 
cedent of which is book. In See these horses ; they are my 
property, the antecedent of they is horses. The person, 
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number, and gender (not case) of the pronoun are always 
that of the antecedent ; as in 

1. She expressed her opinion. 

2. He expressed his opinion. 

3. They expressed their opinions. 

4. The man to whom you wrote is here. 

5. The clock which you bought has been delivered. 

Select the conjunctive pronouns in the following sen- 
tences; point out the words to which they refer; and 
show the connective function : 

1. It is my father that honoreth me ; of whom, ye say that 
he is your God. 2. Whatever is humane is wise. 3. He 
generally gets what he wants. 4. I knew a man who had re- 
linquished the sea for a country life. 5. Words which were 
formerly current and proper are now obsolete. 6. No people 
can be great who have ceased to be virtuous. 7. This is what 
I wanted. 8. Men who grasp after riches are never satisfied. 

9. A prism is a solid whose sides are all parallelograms. 

10. Some fictitious histories yet remain that were composed 
during the time of the Empire. 11. There are people whom 
it is easy to make worse by rough usage. 12. Everything that 
happens is both a cause and an effect. 13. To speak as others 
speak is one of those obligations which we are bound to fulfil. 
14. It is not the authority of any one person that can establish 
one form of speech. 15. There is one Governor whose sight 
we cannot escape. 16. They grow to what they seem. 

17. There are a thousand things which crowd into my memory. 

18. Use whichever form you prefer. 19. Whoso tastes can be 
enslaved no more. 20. Heaven is what I cannot reach; the 
apple on the tree, provided it do hopeless hang, that Heaven is 
to me. 

The Indefinite Jt. 
Define subject. 
Define predicate. 

In the sentence It is unsafe for you to go, what do you assert 
to be unsafe ? 
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What is asserted of for you to go f 

Is it the subject ? What is it, and why ? 

In it rains, it grows dark, what are the subjects ? 

What grows dark ? What does it stand for ? 

35. It is not always used as personal pronoun, having 
another use in such sentences as 

1. It is unsafe for you to go. 

2. It is nearer the truth to say that I am indifferent. 

3. It is impossible to avoid error. 

The place usually occupied by the subject is here taken by a 
word which has no meaning in itself, stands for no idea. That 
of which the assertion is made is for you to go, to my, to avoid. 
To put the sentence in the direct form would give it more force 
than the thought calls for. Moreover, in most sentences in 
ordinary conversation the subject is an idea or thing, with its 
modifiers if it has them. If we desire to speak of something 
which requires for its expression a group of words, there is 
danger of confusing the relation of the word group to the rest 
of the sentence ; one hesitates as to what to regard as the sub- 
ject. This is avoided by the use of an indefinite term which is 
understood as an anticipation of the real subject. The in- 
fluence of form is so strong as to put the word group, though 
the true subject, in the place commonly occupied by combina- 
tions of words. So, It has become, by the idiom of our lan- 
guage, merely an introductory word. Because the first place 
in a sentence naturally belongs to the subject, we fill this place 
with a word which shall make the sentence conform to the 
usual structure of English sentences, but defer consideration of 
the real subject. It is therefore properly the temporary sub- 
ject; the true subject follows the predicate. To call the 
thought fact following the predicate explanatory of it, and it 
the thought subject, violates the facts. One is not thinking of 
it, but of for you to go. 

Much the same thing may be said of there in such sentences 
as There is no one here. There an<J it are often called exple- 
tives ; this term seems to apply more happily to there than to it. 
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In a sentence like, This you know, that I am icith you always, 
this stands for something more than it This is clearly a pro- 
noun ; it is emphatic — leads in thought to some word like fact 
or thing. It is not merely introductory, and we therefore do 
no violence to the thought in regarding that I am with you 
ahvays as explanatory of this. 

36. In It rains^ It grows dark^ we have a peculiar use of 
it. Here the place of this word cannot be supplied by any 
noun. Possibly the original use of the indefinite it was 
due to the fact that in English the subject is ordinarily 
expressed with the verb, instead of being, as in some other 
languages, implied, and to the resulting awkwardness of 
omitting the subject in any particular case. 

Another cause cooperating in bringing about this result is probably to 
be found in the tendency toward personification. Man in the early stages 
of civilization, when language was in process of formation, could not con- 
ceive of an impersonal force. He had some conception of force as mani- 
fested by himself and his fellows; what more natural, then, than to 
attribute an unknown force to an unknown but personal actor ? So, wind 
was very evidently the breath of a god ; thunder, his voice ; lightning, his 
weapon. It has recently been said that the use of the word It (meaning 
" catcher, 11 etc.), in so many children's plays, is usual among children of 
many and widely separated nations, and originally meant "demon." It 
is very common for supernatural powers to be referred to by roundabout, 
vague, and indefinite terms ; there seems to be a familiarity approaching 
irreverence in the frequent use of the name of a deity. Cf. Dolly Win- 
throp's "Them as knows" and "Them above" in Silas Marner. Note, 
too, how full the Bible is of indirect and indefinite names for the Deity. 
Men were doing just what men do to-day when they used a term, the 
most vague they had, instead of the name that was to them full of awe. 
The thought which gave rise to the expression has long since died out, but 
the expression remains. 

37. The indefinite and impersonal use of it must not be 
confused with those constructions where it stands for a 
word not often expressed and yet really understood ; as, 
It is ten miles to the nearest town. Here it is best considered 
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as standing for distance. A more difficult case is It was 
toward these questions that my thought turned. Here it 
stands for direction modified by that my thought turned ; 
but if direction were expressed, that would become in which, 
and the order of the sentence would be changed. 

PROPERTIES OF SUBSTANTIVES 

Person 

1. I, John, speak to you. 

2. Thou, Lord, seest me. 

3. To strive is to succeed. 

4. " Birds of a feather flock together " is a common saying. 

5. Man is mortal. 

6. I am mortal. 

7. Thou art mortal. 

38. All substantives possess the property of person, 
since they are used in one of three different ways, indi- 
cating (1) speaker, (2) person or thing spoken to, (3) 
person or thing spoken of. In sentence (1) if John were 
a subject in the third person the verb would be speaks; 
so in (2) Lord is in the second person as indicated by the 
verb. In (3) the substantive is in the third person, as is 
shown by the form is. So the whole proverb in (4) is in 
the third person. The different verbs in (5), (6), and 
(7) illustrate the influence of the person of the subject 
on the predicate form. 

The personal, demonstrative, interrogative, and con- 
junctive pronouns are inflected for gender, number, and 
case. The personal pronoun shows in especial degree by 
its form the influence of the properties of the substantive. 

Write the form of the first personal pronoun when used as 
subject ; as possessive ; as object. 
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How say This hat is my hat without repeating hat? 

Give the plural forms of the first personal pronoun in the 
different cases. 

To give the form of a pronoun for the different cases and 
both numbers is to give its declension. 

Decline you; he; she; it. 

Give the declensions of this and that. 

Decline also who, which, what, whoever, whosoever. 

When you are sure that you have the declensions rightly 
made out, learn them. 

39. The properties of substantives are important in 
grammar by reason of the influence exefcised on pro- 
nouns; the properties of both nouns and pronouns by 
reason of their influence on verbs : The woman loves her 
doll as the man loves his dog ; Each thing has its time ; All 
things have their places ; I am, you are, he is, they are, ill. 

Thus we have the rules : 

The pronoun agrees with its antecedent in person, number, and 
gender; and 

The verb agrees with its subject in person and number. 

1. But the following observations are important : Where two or more 
singular subjects are connected by and the verb is plural : John and 
James are going ; unless the two or more things are thought of as becom- 
ing one by the combination : Bread and milk is wholesome food. 

2. When there are two subjects which cannot be united in thought, 
the verb agrees with the more important one : Men, as well as money, are 
needed. 

3. When a sentence has subjects of different numbers or persons, the 
verb agrees with the subject nearest it : Neither he nor I am going. 

4. When one of two subjects is affirmative and the other negative, the 
verb agrees with the affirmative : He, but not I, is going. But this is an 
awkward construction, and the sentence would better be recast ; as, He is 
going, but I am not. 

6. Singular subjects preceded by each, every, or no, though connected 
by and, take a singular verb, since they refer to persons or things con- 
sidered separately : Every train and steamboat was crowded to its utmost 
capacity. 
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Good writere occasionally use a plural verb after nouns connected 
by neither — nor, if the predicate is regarded as denied of both to- 
gether; as 

Nor heaven nor earth have been at peace to-night. 

— Shakspere. 

Select from the following sentences the pronouns of the 
different classes, diagraming such sentences as illustrate 
the use of the introductory it, which should be placed in 
the diagram above the true subject : 

It 
x to go || is | unsafe 

1. Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 2. What came 
ye out to see ? 3. Forgive us our trespasses. 4. Whatsoever 
thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might. 5. I come, I 
come; ye have called me long. 6. Whosoever will, let him 
come. 7. She did not know the man to whom they were 
talking. 8. Who hath redness of eyes ? 9. Few shall part 
where many meet. 10. None but the brave deserve the fair. 
11. Whoso sheddeth man's blood, by man shall his blood be 
shed. 12. The mountains give their lost children berries and 
water. 13. Weep and rend your hair for those who never 
shall return. 14. Bear ye one another's burdens. 15. Gentle 
sleep, how have I frighted thee, that thou no more wilt weigh 
my eyelids down ? 16. Suffer not yourself to be betrayed by a 
kiss. 17. One is injured by evil associations. 18. The one 
great corruption to which all religions are exposed is their 
separation from morality. 19. Whoever or whatever violates 
a law of Nature is punished. 

20. Oh Lord and master of us all ! 

Whate'er our name or sign, 
We own thy sway, we hear thy call, 
We test our lives by thine. 

21. This has been done too often, and you know it. 22. How 
these men love each other ! 23. It is not all of life to live. 
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24. She queened it right royally. 25. It was by imagination 
that our common mother fell. 26. How far is it to Chicago ? 
27. Who not needs shall never lack a friend. 28. It is hor- 
rible — this crime. 

Let the student take a page of literature and select 
therefrom the different substantives, indicating the class 
of each. 

(If the teacher thinks best, the following exercises may be 
omitted till after the lessons on Case, Sections 112-128.) 

Fill the blanks in the following sentences with a form 

of the first personal pronoun: 

1. Mary and are going to the concert. 2. It was he 

wanted. 3. Mother brought Jennie and a kitten. 4. There 

was nobody there but . 5. She is neither better nor wiser 

than you or . 6. Its being should make no difference. 

7. She was happy, and too. 8. You have often seen my 

cousin and together. 9. Between you and , I have lost 

my confidence in him. 10. Who is it that you want, Nancy or 

? 11. Would you favor studying Latin? 12. He 

thought it was . 13. Which do you think is the better player, 

Lucy or ? 14. Let you and go berrying. 15. All en- 
joyed themselves, excepted. 16. Except , nobody was 

forgotten. 17. - — boys are going riding. 18. May Eob and 

have the horse? 19. Who is it? Only . 20. Will 

you let Alice and sit together ? 21. Would you do this if 

you were ? 22. You sing with more expression than . 

23. The truant was supposed to be .* 24. Every one knew 

except you and . 25. How can you treat me so, who 

have done so much for you ? 26. Mother said you and 

might have a party. 27. Father sends word for you and 

to meet him at the train. 28. She knew it to be - 1 29. She 

knew that it was - 1 30. Father will take my friend and* 

to the opera. 31. They, as well as , were invited. 

32. Please let Mary and have a holiday. 

* See Section 121. 
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Fill the following blanks with a solemn form of the 
second personal pronoun : 

1. He will not forsake . 2. Wouldst have a serpent 

sting twice ? 3. Get out of the land. 4. God re- 
moved him into this land wherein now dwell. 5. Who 

made a judge? 6. I shall no more speak unto — in 

proverbs. 7. The Father himself loveth because have 

loved me. 8. They believe that didst send me. 9. 

half of the kingdom hast not forgot wherein I 

endowed. 10. I will not go for such as . 11. I that speak 

unto am he. 

Fill the following with a form of the third personal 
pronoun : 

1. It was not but . 2. that love me do I love. 

3. It was John, whom Jesus loved. 4. Have you ever seen 

Fred and together ? 5. that is idle you should re- 
prove, and not (I) (me). 6. that come to me I will in 

nowise cast out. 7. I supposed the gray-haired lady to be - 1 

8. I thought the gray-haired lady was . 9. Is there any 

need of going ? 10. This is the picture of Thomas Crom- 
well, who became Henry VIIFs prime minister. 11. I 

supposed was a gentleman. 12. I do this to prevent 

being cheated. 13. Very few children can write as well as . 

14. There is very little difference between you and . 15. I 

am almost as tall as . 16. Everybody went except his 

cousin and . 17. I supposed to be a gentleman. 1 

18. What are you and playing? 19. It is either or 

her mother that sent the message. 20. being young was 

no excuse. 21. being a singer, we expected spme music. 

22. I should never have guessed the stranger to be .* 

23. Girls like you and are expected to know this. 24. I 

gave them all an invitation, among the rest. 25. Whom 

shall I send if not ? 26. Let who can, give the answer. 

27. I would not do this if I were . 28. It was not 



1 See Section 121. 
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but his brother that you saw. 29. Was it that came 

yesterday ? 30. Father will not let you and drive 

horse. 31. You can expect nothing better from such men as 

. 32. If any one succeeds it will be . 33. It is 

who should ask pardon. 34. Hand this to Thomas, who is 

standing by the window. 35. My brother has returned, 

who went abroad. 36. It was that opened the door. 

37. Father told you and to stay here. 38. It is who 

are reciting. 39. that is suspicious of others we are apt 

to suspect. 

Fill the following blanks with some form of who or 
whoever : 

1. will they invite ? 2. I do not know will be in- 
vited. 3. are you that talk of peace ? 4. servest thou 

under ? 5. should I hear from a few days ago but my old 

friend? 6. the king favors is unpopular. 7. do you 

suppose it was ? 8. did you suppose it to be ? * 9. A lady 

entered , I afterward learned, was his mother. 10. the 

gods love die young. 11. thou art, be resolute and calm. 

12. We knew did the mischief, and the people blamed 

for it. 13. do you think I am ? 14. do you take rae to 

be ? 15. am I supposed to be ? 16. I do not know to 

send him to. 17. Tell me he is you fear. 18. How can 

you tell he professes to be ? 19. Speak to you choose. 

20. did you say sat beside you ? 21. She is a child 1 

know is trustworthy. 22. She is a child 1 know to be 

trustworthy. 1 23. I met a boy 1 have no doubt was Philip. 

24. We recommend only those we know will work hard. 

25. They have caught the robber they thought had es- 
caped. 26. Mr. B. has willed his property to the nephew 

he thinks will take care of it. 27. They left me ignorant as 

to it was. 28. I do not know to send. 29. This was 

the man he had been told was Grant. 30. Near him 

was a fine looking lady Tom knew immediately was Miss 

Mitchell. 

1 See Section 121. 
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Fill the following blanks with the proper form : 

1. Has every one learned lesson ? 2. Any one can do 

this if (try) (tries). 3. If a scholar does wrong and a 

whole class is made to suffer with , the punishment is 

more severe than if suffered alone. 4. Almost every one 

will behave better among people who know than will 

among strangers. 5. Any one may have choice of these 

articles for ten cents. 6. Anybody can catch trout if can 

find the trout. 7. Each of them married well, in own 

opinion, at least. 8. Neither of them would have allowed 

sympathies to get the better of at such a time. 9. Man 

after man left the station carrying baggage with . 

10. Everybody was absorbed in own affairs and com- 
pletely unmindful of neighbors'. 11. He does not know 

a single girl; even if he did would not dance with him. 

12. If any one cares to come with me will be welcome. 

13. No one is to blame for taking care of health. 14. Every 

passenger must pay cash or provide with the tickets issued 

by the company. 



CHAPTER III 
THE ADJECTIVE 

Are all modifiers of substantives, adjectives ? In Charles, 

king of England, was executed, what does king of England 

modify ? What does of England modify ? 
Are these modifiers adjectives ? 
How of John's in John's hat was torn f 
How of rapidly in Running rapidly is fatiguing f 
In This man is my friend, what does this modify ? What 

part of speech is it ? 

Define adjective. Will the definition in the introductory 

studies cover all these cases ? 

40. All words, phrases, or clauses used as modifiers of 
substantives, are adjective in their nature, and are called 
adjective elements. 

The tall man of portly bearing, from London, who has been 
in Brown's hotel for a week past, is, ill. 

The class called adjective elements bears about the same 
relation to the part of speech called the adjective as does 
the class substantive to the part of speech called the 
noun. Adjective elements comprise all modifiers of pure sub- 
stantives ; adjective is limited to those single words not sub- 
stantives used in modification of substantives. Thus, all of 
the sentence given above except man and t*, is made up 
of adjectives and adjective elements ; but only the words 
tall) portly^ past, and ill are adjectives. Of portly bearing 
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is as clearly adjective in nature as is tall — who has been 
in Brown's hotel, as the or tali. The word Brown's as 
clearly modifies hotel as does portly modify bearing. 

Under the discussion of case there will be occasion to 
examine the different ways in which phrases composed of a 
noun or substantive following a preposition may modify verbs 
and adjectives, as well as nouns. But at present, it is impor- 
tant simply to get clearly in mind the fact that all modifiers 
of substantives (unmixed with verb or adjective) are adjective 
in nature, whether word, phrase, or clause in form, but that 
only single word modifiers are in strictness termed adjectives, 
and this only when the modifying word is not in itself a 
substantive, as it is in the following examples: (but see 
Appendix VII.) 

He was a lunatic. 

The speaker, Mr. X., presided with dignity. 

Mary, Queen of England, was not an admirable person. 

41. The question, suggested in Section 31, arises, whether 
this, that, one, many, both, all, etc., can properly be classed as 
pronouns. Certainly in cases like this man, many times, all 
seasons, they are adjectives. In This is his, Both may go, 
thing and boys may be understood, but in My hat and that of 
my daughter, if hat be understood before the phrase of my 
daughter, that must be changed to the. Here that evidently 
stands for hat instead of modifying it. In This is the place, 
place cannot be supplied after this unless the sentence be 
elaborate. One is a still clearer case. One may do as one likes 
with one's own ; here if person be supplied one is changed to a, 
showing that one does not modify a noun, but stands in place 
of it. Both seems incapable of use where a noun may not be 
understood. 

So all of these men does not mean all men of these men, but 
something like the full number; but even here the word has 
enough of adjective quality to take the modifiers of an adjec- 
tive — quite or absolutely all. Many, few, same, take the modi- 
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fiers of adjectives — too many, very few, quite or exactly the 
same. 

We must conclude that these words have both pronoun and 
adjective force, and may be classed with either part of speech 
accordingly as the substantive or the adjective quality is em- 
phasized. When regarded as pronouns they must be classed as 
indefinite. 

42. Which, what, and whose have conjunctive force, not 
only as pronouns, but also as adjectives. In I do not know 
which book you mean, Tell me what time will be convenient 
for you, which and what both modify and connect, and are 
therefore called conjunctive adjectives. 

What sometimes has both interrogative and adjective 
force in questions ; as, What time is it t What grammar 
do you use ? It is here an interrogative adjective. 

The adjective nature of many phrases and clauses, which are yet in 
strictness not adjectives, is constantly illustrated in German and occasion- 
ally in Latin. The following sentence is a not greatly exaggerated ex- 
ample of the German manner of using adjective elements : 

Mr. Smith's large, by-the-road-standing, by-you-often-seen, about-to- 
be-painted house is, etc. 

The use of the gerundive in Latin is often helpfully conceived after 
the German model : 

Ad has res conficiendas. 
For these to be done things. 

So one meets in Latin an occasional sentence, which by its position 
clearly indicates the adjective quality of the relative sentence as it was 
conceived in Roman thought : 

Hos quos miserat legatos jussit. 

Those whom he had sent legates he ordered. 

In the following examples let the student distinguish 
pronominal from adjective uses : 

1. This delay is exasperating. 2. He refused my offer and 
that of my friend. 3. One's thoughts always turn fondly to 
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the home of one's childhood. 4. Both you and I are invited. 
5. All that is lasts ever. 6. Many are called, but few are 
chosen. 7. Some of those trees are dying. 8. That is none" 
of your business. 9. Either course is likely to lead you into 
difficulty. 10. The horse that I told you of is sold. 11. His 
praise is lost who waits till all commend. 12. To him it mat- 
tered little which party triumphed. 13. Few shall part where 
many meet. 14. Mankind are one in spirit. 15. Few and 
short were the prayers we said. 16. A little more than a little 
is by much too much. 17. What states were admitted during 
Cleveland's administration? 18. He will agree with which, 
ever man talks to him last. 19. Of such is the kingdom of 
Heaven. 20. He is a man whose like we do not often see. 
21. Which of these men was his neighbor ? 

Write sentences containing : 

1. Who used as (1) conjunctive pronoun; (2) interrogative 
pronoun. 

2. Which used as (1) conjunctive adjective ; (2) interrogative 
adjective ; (3) conjunctive pronoun ; (4) interrogative pronoun. 

3. What used as (1) interrogative pronoun ; (2) conjunctive 
pronQun ; (3) interrogative adjective ; (4) conjunctive adjective. 

4. That used as (1) demonstrative pronoun ; (2) demonstrar 
tive adjective; (3) conjunctive pronoun; (4) conjunction. 

5. As used as conjunctive pronoun. 

6. Whoever used as a conjunctive pronoun. 

7. Whichever used as (1) conjunctive pronoun ; (2) conjunc- 
tive adjective. 

8. Whose used as (1) interrogative pronoun ; (2) interroga- 
tive adjective ; (3) conjunctive adjective. 

COMPARISON 

Would you say that John is largest than Jim? 

Construct sentences using the words wise, quicker, pleasant- 
est. Express the same meanings by more and less. Use these 
same words with less and least. 

Express the size relation where two people are concerned. 
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John is five feet four; Tom is five feet six; Frank is five feet 
nine. 

Express the size relation of Tom to John ; of John to Tom ; 
of Frank to Tom and John ; of John to Tom and Frank. 

43. Some adjectives are inflected for one property, — compari- 
son. One apple is sweet, but another has a greater degree of 
sweetness — is sweeter. John is tall; Fred has a greater degree 
of tallness — is taller; Frank has a still greater degree — is 
tallest. On the other hand, if a figure is square, no figure can 
be squarer ; if a thing is perfect, another cannot be more per- 
fect Adjectives which express a quality which does not 
admit of degrees cannot be compared. Sweet and tall are of 
the positive degree of comparison; sweeter and taller, of the 
comparative ; sweetest and tallest, of the superlative. 

Some adjectives which admit of comparison do not change 
their form, but express the greater or less degree by the modi- 
fying words more and less for the comparative, and most and 
least for the superlative: famous, more famous, most famous; 
beautiful, less beautiful, least beautiful; and some are compared 
in two ways : fit, fitter, fittest, or less fit, least fit. 

A few adjectives are irregularly compared ; thus, 

good, better, best, 
bad or ill, worse, worst, 
little, less (lesser), least, 
many or much, more, most, 
old, older or elder, oldest or eldest, 
near, nearer, nearest or next. 

far or forth, farther or further, farthest or furthest or further- 
most. 

Select from the sentences below the different adjective 

uses: 

1. Evangeline takes so powerful a hold of the feelings that 
the fate which would at last merge it in oblivion would be a 
hard and even perverse one. 2. He is, in a high sense, a lit- 
erary man. 3. The moral purity of his verse charms all 
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hearts. 4. He was refined by contact with other lands and 
many men. 5. These qualities were less prominent in his 
later works. 6. He creates what is beautiful. 7. I turn me 
empty from his door. 

8. Pleasant it was when woods were green and winds were 

soft and low, 
To lie amid some sylvan scene where, the long, drooping 

boughs between, 
Shadows dark and sunlight sheen alternate come and go. 

9. The star of the unconquered will, he rises in my breast 
Serene, and resolute, and still, and calm, and self-pos- 



10. Tall are the oaks whose acorns drop into dark Auser's 
rill. 11. The evil that men do lives after them. 12. This is 
the mark beyond which I jumped. 13. The Spaniards found 
the native tribes in a state of cultivation beyond that of 
nomadic hordes, with fixed places of abode and a liberal sub- 
sistence from the tillage of their lands. 14. The only force it 
has left is the force of inertia. 15. Was this thing I had 
believed, false ? 16. The phantom of Death watches by the 
pillow of those who are dear to us. 17. Louis XVI. had thirty 
doctors of his own. 18. Ismail Pasha, the then ruler of Egypt, 
had given his consent. 19. He did not take a Bible text. 
20. He fled to the uttermost parts of the earth. 21. Which 
book shall you read first ? 22. Mark yonder knight. 23. The 
company pays a semi-annual dividend. 24. He has been mak- 
ing a stone wall. 25. Many a carol, old and saintly, sang the 
minstrels. 26. His reasons are as two grains of wheat hid in 
two bushels of chaff. 27. Unto the pure all things are pure. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE VERB 

1. He desires money. 

2. He is desirous of money. 

3. He has a desire for money. 

Do these sentences express the same thought? Is there 
action in each? 

What word or words express the action in (1) ? in (2) ? 
in (3) ? 

Does money receive any of the action in (1) ? 

Is it in any sense the recipient of action in (2) and (3) ? 

What is the asserting word in (1) ? 

Distinguish between desires in (1) and desirous in (2). 

What part of speech is desirous f 

What is the asserting word in (3) ? 

What part of speech is desire in (3) ? 

1. The child's love of the mother is beautiful. 

2. The mother's love of the child is beautiful. 

3. The love of the mother is beautiful. 

Can you make (3) mean either (1) or (2) ? 
In which meaning does of the mother have a possessive force, 
and in which an objective force ? 
State your idea of a verb. 

44. We have already spoken of the verb as that part 
of speech whose peculiar office is to assert. All words 
or word-groups which do this are verbal in their nature. 
As we found that nouns are a class inside the larger 
class of the substantive, and the adjective a narrower 
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class than tHe adjective element, so we shall find that the 
verb is found inside the wider notion of verbal expression. 
Words like hunger, walking, existence, being, robbery, speech, 
and forms like to fly, to swim, to sing, all partake of the 
verbal nature, and are not readily distinguished at first 
thought from that which in strictness is called a verb. 

45. Cases often occur where the verbal force contained in 
nouns is so strong as to admit of an objective relation follow- 
ing ; for example, The love of money ; The hunger for know- 
ledge. The objective relation of money and knowledge in these 
cases is, in thought, not different from that in sentences like 
I love money, or I hunger for knowledge. 

46. It sometimes occurs that the adjective as well as the 
noun contains sufficient verbal force to require an object : He 
is desirous of (or hopeful of) success ; but the noun and the 
adjective do not assert anything of the subject as the verb 
does ; so the difference between them is easily seen. We may 
say He has the desire for knowledge ; has is the verb, desire 
merely a noun of verbal force ; so in he is desirous, etc., desir- 
ous is an adjective. But in he desires knowledge, the verb desire 
is used as the asserting word. Is and has do the asserting in 
the other sentences. 

47. The assertion is often made, not by one word, but 
by two or more words. Thus we say, I am going, I have 
been told, I mag have been sitting, where the last word 
expresses the action and the preceding words express the 
time or the properties later to be discussed under mood, 
voice, and tense. Verbs used to help other verbs by ex- 
pressing these properties are called auxiliaries. The 
word-group (the verb phrase) when used in this way is 
inseparable, since it sums up into one verbal fact. The 
principal auxiliaries are the forms of be, but have, do, may, 
are often used as auxiliaries. 
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The verb may therefore be defined as a word or word-group, 
used as the assertive element of a sentence, and expressing action, 
being, or condition. 

48. In the case of the copula, however, there is a difficulty, 
la John is good, the thing asserted of John is the goodness ; is 
alone is only a part of the complete assertion, is good. The 
copula by itself is never an assertive in the full sense. Thus 
it is fairly to be questioned whether the copula is a verb in any 
sense, or is not rather a separate part of speech. Just as you 
please. It is usually treated as a verb. This classification is 
mostly justified by form, if justified at all ; the copula inflects 
fully and inflects after the manner of the verb. 

We have already had occasion, in the discussion of the subjec- 
tive complement, to distinguish between the pure copula and the 
copulative (copula-like) verb. It was there pointed out (see 
Sections 13, 15) that the pure copula is always some form of 
the verb to be, and that its function is simply to join, but that 
the copulative verb has a further office. In The cJiild seems 
happy, seems does more than join ; it has active force. In He 
was elected president, was elected joins a subjective complement 
to the subject, but is a verb of clearly active force used in 
what will later be discussed as the passive voice — the voice in 
which that which receives the action becomes the subject. 
Thus verbs in the passive voice are often copulative in use. 

Select from the exercises below the copulas, the copula- 
tive verbs, and the nouns and adjectives of verbal force 
taking after them objective relations: 

1. The fifth act comes right side up at last. 2. They are 
never alone who are accompanied with noble thoughts. 3. It 
makes me feel bad. 4. The study of geometry improves the 
reasoning faculties. 5. 'Tis Heaven alone that is given away. 
6. I'd rather laugh a bright-haired boy, than reign a gray-beard 
king. • 7. The flush of life may well be seen. 8. The manu- 
facture of pearl buttons is extensively carried on in Vienna. 
9. Better not be at all than not be noble. 10. The coward 
stands aside, doubting in his abject spirit till his Lord is cruci- 
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fied. 11. All that is, at all, lasts ever. 12. He was shot dead. 
13. The robbery of the bank occurred at noon. 14. Was the 
Mayflower launched by cowards, steered by men behind their 
time ? 15. The worst turns the best to the brave. 16. The 
sun shines bright. 17. The observation of this principle revo- 
lutionized the study of science. 18. It was thought wise. 
19. All these matters are known to all. 20. Chastening for 
the present seemeth grievous. 21. Their offer of aid was re- 
jected. 22. Shall never a bed for me be spread till I begin my 
vow to keep. 23. Many a man lives a burden to the earth. 
24. Never its gates might opened be, save to lord or lady of 
high degree. 25. A god goes with it and makes it store to the 
soul that was starving in darkness before. 26. Delight in 
effort for its own sake makes books of adventures always 
interesting. 27. He went insane. 28. It was esteemed sacred. 
29. It was carved in sharp relief. 30. And the Word was 
made flesh. 31. She hath grown fair. 32. It had been mim- 
icked in fairy masonry lest the model should be lost. 33. Dust 
are our frames. 34. Now, my friends, can the country be 
saved on that basis ? 35. I have an oath registered in heaven 
to preserve the government. 36. When one sits quite alone — 
then one weeps. 

VOICE 

1. The earth rotates. 

2. The tree was cut down. 

3. He is a scientist. 

Need the subject in a sentence be the actor ? 

Is it necessary that the sentence express action ? 

Make three sentences expressing activity where the subject 
is the actor ; three more expressing activity exerted upon the 
subject ; three more in which there is no activity. 

To which class does each of the following sentences belong ? 

1. John strikes Jim. 

2. She desires social position. 

3. My lady sleeps. 

4. The tree was cut down. 
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5. The works of Shakspere are widely read. 

6. The book has been returned. 

7. Water boils. 

8. Water is boiled. 

9. I am persuaded that neither life nor death, etc. 

49. The subject of a verb may be thought of as acting, as 
acted upon, or as neither acting nor acted upon. This last 
case must be one where, mere state or being is asserted of 
a subject. Voice is that property of verbs which shows 
whether the subject acts, is acted upon, or neither acts nor 
is acted upon. Verbs are thus to be classed from this point 
of view as active, passive, and neuter (Latin for neither) 
in voice. (See Appendix X.) 

This classification seems complete, yet it is very difficult to 
apply to the ordinary uses of language. Unusual care must be 
given to fix upon the exact meaning of the sentence in hand, 
and upon the true nature of the thought as it is held in the 
mind. In John strikes Jim, and in The earth rotates, the action 
of the subject is clear. In He is a scientist, the absence of 
action of any sort, thought of as received or given, is clear 
enough. She desires social position, while in truth expressing 
only mental condition, is thought of and spoken of as a mental 
action, and is therefore active in voice. 

In My lady sleeps, the question is full of difficulty if we in- 
quire whether sleep expresses action rather than being or con- 
dition. But this is not the question, but rather, what way of 
looking at it does the sentence indicate? We think of sleeping 
as an action. What is my lady doing ? She sleeps. In the 
sentence She is asleep, the thought loses its active character ; 
the way of thinking of it has changed. Thus it does not 
matter whether the earth does in fact rotate or is rotated, or 
whether the water boils itself or is boiled : the sentences are 
active in voice because the subjects are thought of as acting. 

50. The cat broke the vase. 

The vase was broken by the cat. 
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When would we use the first sentence in preference to the 
second? The second in preference to the first? Does the 
emphasis change in any way ? 

Express some action in two forms, (1) where the subject is 
made the actor ; (2) where the subject receives the action. 

In (4) and (6) in the model sentences at the head of 
Section 49, the activity is represented as exerted on 
the subject. The verbs are in the passive voice. Make 
the sentences active, — The men cub down the tree, The boy 
has returned the book, — and it is seen that another element 
is introduced, namely, the actor. The agent might have 
been introduced in another way — The tree was cut down 
by the men, The book was returned by the boy ; here the 
actor is made less important compared with the action 
than in the active form; in The tree was cut down and 
The book was returned, it drops out of sight altogether. 
This, then, seems to be the chief use of the passive voice 
— to make important the action and that upon which it 
was performed, rather than the actor. Compare The bank 
was robbed, The bank was robbed by the convict, The convict 
robbed the bank. 

All the passive forms are made by uniting a form of 
the verb with the various forms of the auxiliary be, as, 
I am loved, I shall be loved, he had been loved, he might 
be loved. 

51. Is there any difference in meaning between (1) The child 
is happy and (2) The child seems happy 9 

When do we use the second form instead of the first, and 
why? 

May (1) be true and (2) not true? May (2) be true and 
(l)not? 

Is there any activity in The carriage rides comfortably 9 
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Examine the sentences below, and determine which are 
both copulative and active : 

1. The water boils. 

2. The stick splits readily. 

3. Butter sells at fifteen cents. 

4. The carriage rides comfortably. 

5. The Senator appears to be ill. 

6. The cloth makes up neatly. 

7. Argon exists in the atmosphere. 

8. Few things seem easier than lying. 

9. The clock stops. 

10. The clock remains (rests) silent. 

11. She lies at rest. 

12. The man died. 

Here, again, it is necessary for the student of gram- 
mar to fix his attention not upon the meaning of the 
sentence simply, but upon the way in which it is held in 
thought. Scientifically speaking, the water does not boil 
itself, nor does the stick split. These verbs are active, 
however, because the subject is thought of as acting, and 
not as it is, in truth, passive. So, when we say that The 
cloth makes up neatly, we mentally attribute something of 
force to the cloth. This is true with all those verbs, other 
than be, which are commonly termed neuter; i.e. become, 
appear, feel, remain, etc. 

Things have what the Germans call a " shine," an out- 
side seeming, an appearance, — they affect us in certain 
ways, — they may not be, but they seem, — they are active 
as we think of them. And so we find the French saying 
that The butter sells itself at fifty cents (la buerre se vend 
cinquante sous la livre). (See Appendix VIII and IX.) 

The influence of analogy is important here. (See Appendix IV.) 
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The student should construct at least five sentences in the 
active voice, five in the passive, and five lacking in voice but 
containing the copula followed by a verbal form, like is per- 
suaded, etc. 

In the sentences below tell the voice of the verbs : 
1. The world is still deceived with ornament. 2. Now I feel 
of what coarse metal ye are molded — envy. 3. The curtains 
of his bed were drawn aside, I tell you, by a hand. 4. Nothing 
more was ever seen of the beautiful child. 5. Whatever benefit 
has been acquired is likely to be retained. 6. Hundreds of 
thousands of human beings fell by fire and sword. 7. The 
phantom moved away as it had come toward me. 8. To their 
country they yet live and live forever. 9. The door to his 
room opened. 10. Scrooge could not go to sleep. 11. Events 
so important that they might distinguish centuries are in our 
time compressed within the compass of a single life. 12. Our 
work may perish, but thine shall endure. 13. 'Tis only noble 
to be good. 14. " My time grows short," observed the spirit. 
15. He was my friend, faithful and just to me. 16. A great 
many children get on the wrong track because the switch is 
misplaced. 17. He stood firm at his post. 18. He had been 
rocked in the early storms of the controversy, and had acquired 
a decision proportional to the severity of the discipline he had 
undergone. 19. Art thou here, mine fenemy ? 20. In February 
a committee was appointed. 21. He was endeavoring to pierce 
the darkness with his ferret eyes. 22. The sun hastens to its 
setting. 23. The clerk involuntarily applauded. 24. My mind 
had become completely possessed t>y these scenes. 25. He has 
been called an Apostle of the people. 26. Why should the 
spirit of mortal be proud? 27. I would as well be brought 
to knee his throne and, squire-like, pension beg. 28. She died 
while engaged in this occupation. 29. They seemed weary. 
30. Another heavy engagement took place. 31. The bargain 
was struck. 32. Then the horrors of Indian warfare were let 
loose. 33. The air was filled with phantoms. 34. When it 
was demonstrated that the sun was the centre of the universe, 
the whole science of Astronomy was changed. 35. I felt that 
I was a stranger in the land. 
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FORCE 

1. John hit the ball. 

2. The horse runs. 

3. The curtains were drawn aside. 

4. The dog is a spaniel. 

In these sentences classify the verbs as to voice. 

Is there anything that receives activity in (1) ? in (2) ? in 
(3)? in (4)? 

Is the thing which receives the action always the grammati- 
cal object ? 

1. The wind blows. 

2. The wind blows the smoke. 

Explain the difference of thought as expressed in these two 
sentences. 

Classify the verbs as to voice. 

Could blows with the meaning which it has in (1) take an 
object ? 

1. They pass their time in dreaming. 

2. They live their lives in contentment. 

3. They live many years. 

Which of the above verbs take objects ? 

Is years best regarded as object or as adverbial modifier ? 

52. The neuter verb, the copula, is lacking in voice and 
force. It expresses neither force exerted nor force re- 
ceived. All other verbs are verbs of force in some degree. 
It is characteristic of some of these verbs of force — 
these action words — that their action is exerted upon 
something indicated in the sentence, either the object or 
the subject accordingly as the verb is active or passive. 
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Such verbs are of transitive force ; the action is thought 
of as passing from actor to whatever receives the action, 
or the language has by analogy come to treat cases want- 
ing real action as if truly active. 

Force is a classification by which we indicate whether the activity 
of the verb passes or does not pass to something indicated in the 
sentence. 

53. 1. He splits a block of wood. 

2. The judge arraigns the culprit. 

3. The wind blows. 

4. Butter sells at fifteen cents. 

5. The artist paints. 

6. The artist paints a picture. 

7. The leading lady sang a song. 

8. He speaks to me. 

9. He saluted me. 

10. She made me a courtesy. 

In (1) and (2) the meaning of the sentence would be in- 
complete without an object modifier of the verb. In (3) no 
object is necessary ; in (5), (7), and (8) the verb may or may 
not take a direct object. In (8) the object me is not direct. 
Were the direct object present in thought and given expression, 
it would be found to be some substantive like woi*d, thought, 
opinion. In (9) no acj; is in mind as the direct object ; me is 
thought of as directly affected by salute. In (10) the same 
fact is expressed, but the act performed is set clearly before 
the mind as the direct object, and me, therefore, becomes 
indirect. 

Transitive verbs are verbs which indicate the passage of 
force from actor to recipient without the necessity of any 
word of connection or relation — that is to say, transitive 
verbs are such verbs as in the active voice can take a 
direct object. The verb is likewise transitive when used 
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in the passive voice. This voice indicates the passage of 
force back upon the subject. 



The man was punished 

54. Since the intransitive verb expresses force which is 

not exerted upon anything indicated in the sentence, and 

since the passive verb expresses force exerted upon the 

subject, it follows that intransitive verbs can neither take 

a direct object in the active voice, nor be used in the 

passive. 

This point needs to be emphasized. The usual definition of a transi- 
tive verb as one that takes an object is so misleading that a majority of 
pupils always call a passive verb intransitive. This is natural enough 
— the passive verb has no object, grammatically speaking. In order to 
make the definition consistent, it must be shown that what is meant by 
the object is the object of the active verb, or what becomes object when 
the passive verb is changed into the active. Unless the teacher takes 
unusual care to explain this, the result is hopeless confusion in the mind 
of the student. 

But it is necessary to note that in some few cases the pas- 
sive verb is found to take an object. It is none the less a 
passive verb, — that is to say, the subject is acted upon, the 
force passing back upon it, but the force of the verb passes as 
well in another direction, to another recipient : 



He was asked a question 

, < w > V 

He was promised a present 



, <_ 



He was refused admission 
(See also Section 120.) 

55. Verbs are often transitive in one position and intransi- 
tive in another ; as, Glass breaks easily; The boy breaks the glass. 

There are other verbs commonly intransitive which some- 
times take an object implying the same thought as does the 
verb itself. Thus, live is usually intransitive, but in such 
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sentences as He lived a useful life the verb takes what we may 
call a cognate object. The construction in the sentence He lived 
seventy years may, at first thought, seem the same. Seventy 
years, however, is purely adverbial (= during seventy years), ex- 
pressing time and rather resembling than being a true object. 
But life, while adverbial, as are all truly objective cases, is 
treated as receiving action, as in the following : He ended, or 
wore out, or began his life. (See Section 15.) 

Substitute Constructions 

56. 1. I believe this report. 

2. I believe that this is true. 

3. I am sure that this is true. 

4. I am sorry that this is true. 

5. I am told a falsehood. 

6. I am told that this is false. 

7. A falsehood is told me. 

Are (1), (2), and (3) the same in thought ? 



believe 
believe 
am sure 



this report, 
that this is true, 
that this is true. 



Are the words in the same columns in the foregoing the 
same in grammatical construction ? 

What part of speech is believe in (1) and (2) ? What is sure 
in (3) ? Are there objects in (1) and (2) ? 

What is the predicate in (3) ? 

Can sure take an object ? Can am sure ? 

Could because be used in place of tJiat in (2) and (3) without 
changing the meaning ? 

How would this be in (4) ? 

What is the voice in (5) ? How many things are repre- 
sented as acted upon? Is the subject so represented? Is 
falsehood so represented ? Is that this is false so represented 
in (6) ? 

What is the subject in (7) ? What is acted upon ? 

Analyze carefully the following sentences with reference 
to objects. Decide also whether the conjunctions could be 
changed to because. 
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1. I am persuaded that such is the fact. 2. He was certain 
that this had taken place. 3. He was afraid that he was too 
late. 4. The savage is confident that the strength of his slain 
enemy passes into himself. 5. Galileo was certain that the 
world was round. 

The Copula, followed by a Noun or Adjective as subjective com- 
plement, may take objective relations belonging rather to the 
adjective or to the noun, than to the copula. 1 

We have remarked the fact that sentences, clauses, and 
phrases may serve as nouns, adjectives, or adverbs. There 
are likewise many word groups which sum up into verbal 
meanings. To be persuaded, or confident, or certain is to 
think, or believe, or know; to be afraid is to fear. 

Write sentences containing some form of the following used 
both transitively and intransitively : 

(1) write, (2) ride, (3) hide, (4) set, (5) succeed, (6) burn, 
(7) reap, (8) learn, (9) cheat, (10) grow, (11) lose, (12) fell, 
(13) gave, (14) sail, (15) fade. 

Write five sentences containing copula and subjective com- 
plement followed by an object. 

Select from the following the transitive and the intransi- 
tive verbs : 

1. He fought like a true knight nevertheless. 2. It col- 
lapsed and dwindled down to a bed-post. 3. " I will live in 
the past, the present, and the future," said Scrooge, as he 
scrambled out of bed. 4. He ruminated dejectedly. 5. The 
clerk observed that it was only once a year. 6. Let the great 
world spin forever down the ringing grooves of change. 7. We 
are consumed by thine anger, and by thy wrath are we troubled. 
8. The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold. 9. His 
truth endureth to all generations. 10. He redeemeth thy life 
from destruction. 11. They shall wax old like a garment. 
12. The clerk went home. 13. Here I and Sorrow sit. 
14. He forgiveth all thine iniquities. 15. A year has gone 

1 This construction was well established and of extreme importance 
in Latin. 
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as the tortoise goes, heavy and slow. 16. He was not ready 
now. 17. The highest meed of praise he well deserves. 
18. Stone walls do not a prison make. 19. He is not poor 
that little hath, but he that much desires. 20. Blessings 
brighten as they take their flight. 21. Into each life some 
rain must fall. 22. Worth makes the man, and want of it 
the fellow. 23. A great writer has said that grace is beauty 
in action. 24. Rich gifts wax poor when givers prove unkind. 

25. When faith is lost, when honor dies, the man is dead. 

26. Still the wonder grew that one small head could carry 
all he knew. 27. The busy world shoves angrily aside the 
man who stands with arms akimbo set until the occasion tells 
him what to do. 28. Home I loiter through the moonlight. 

29. The lowering element scowls o'er the darkened landscape. 

30. When all the blandishments of life are gone the coward 
sneaks to death, the brave lives on. 31. Where the law ends 
tyranny begins. 32. She would not be persuaded to give up 
the search. 33. Men's evil manners live in brass ; their vir- 
tues we write in water. 34. He broke down all at once. 

35. His hands were busy with his garments all the time. 

36. The figure was shrouded in a deep black garment. 37. In- 
stantly the people of the town uprose as one man. 38. How 
this was brought about Scrooge knew no more than you do. 
39. Almost any idea can be expressed in various ways. 40. He 
was elected a member of the legislature. 41. A duty has been 
performed. 42. At last the dinner was all done, the cloth was 
cleared, and the fire made up. 43. Human beings are com- 
posed not of reason only, but of imagination and sentiment. 
44. "You will be haunted," resumed the ghost, "by three 
spirits." 45. Presence of mind is promoted by absence of 
body. 46. The managers appeared in full dress. 47. A large 
body of cavalry was hovering to the west of us. 48. An arma- 
ment was entrusted to his command. 49. Well, then, confess 
and live. 50. The Christmas carol was hailed on every side 
with enthusiastic greeting. 51. Commerce and agriculture 
were ruined. 52. The rage of the majority rose to the high- 
est point. 53. "Rise and walk with me," said the ghost. 
54. When can their glory fade ? 55. After life's fitful fever 
he sleeps well. 56. As the work progressed it was noticed 
how similar the dialects were. 
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TENSE 

(Latin, tempus, timd.) 

How much time is there behind us ? 

Is there any limit to the time to come ? 

Construct a sentence showing action in the past time. 

Another expressing future action. 

About how many years before Shakspere's time was America 
discovered ? Express this fact by a complete sentence. 

From the standpoint of 1600 was the discovery of America 
past or future ? 

Suppose we say that in 1600 America had been discovered ; 
is there any justification for speaking of this as the past tense 
of the past tense ? 

Can you indicate by a sentence something which from Shak- 
spere's time was in the future ? 

Shakspere would have said, " Milton will follow me." How 
do you now express this fact ? 

Explain how there can be a future of a past. 

Construct a sentence expressing a past of a future. 

57. It is characteristic of all verbs that they indicate, 
with more or less definiteness, the time of the action. A 
thing is taking place, has taken or will take place. This 
property of verbs is called tense. 

The tense of a verb is fixed by the time in which its 
action is thought of as taking place. Man is a being who 
looks before and after, and yet lives, as it seems to him, 
whatever the philosophers say, in the present. We think 
of things under the threefold aspect of is and was and 
will be. There are, then, three primary tenses : the pres- 
ent, the past, and the future. 

58. The present is a relative and somewhat indefinite term. 
The actual present may be represented by a geometrical point. 
It is an infinitely small portion of time, gone as soon as come. 
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But as people use it, it has a much wider application. We 
speak of the present moment, hour, day, week, year, century, 
meaning a portion of time of which the present second is a part. 
The point is enlarged on either side or on both sides to a line, 
and somewhere within its limits the action is taking place. 

59. Besides these three tenses there are secondary tenses, 
obtained by a subdivision of the primary tenses. Thus, one 
may place himself in thought at a certain point of time in the 
past and reckon forward from there for the future, or back- 
ward for the past. Likewise there may be a future reckoned 
from a future, just as from the actual present we construct in 
thought a relative future. We may say, for example, that in 
the year 1500 there were great things in store for the human 
race, as after five hundred years the world will look forward 
to a new future marked off from that present. Thus for the 
actual present there is a future and a past, and this future and 
this past have as well their relative pasts and futures : 

I_ , T v ii -11 1 f ! 8na11 he about to love. 

Future. I shall or will love. | j shaU haye loyed 

t> , ti a i • flhadloved. 

Past. I loved or was loving. | j wafl aboufc to loye 

(See Appendix XIV.) 

60. One may conceive of a thing done from two different 
points of view : I loved or was loving, I have loved. In I loved, 
the thought has simply to do with the past, and is so expressed. 
In 7 have loved, the action is set forth as completed at the time 
of speaking. This present perfect tense is therefore a union of 
past and present. In I had loved, the declaration is that at a 
certain time in the past, a certain action was completed. The 
assertion emphasizes rather the condition of things at the 
selected time than the time at which the action took place. 

These different points of view from which the action is con- 
sidered give rise to the secondary tenses : 

The Present Perfect indicates an action completed in present 
time; the Past Perfect indicates an action completed in past 
time; and the Future Perfect indicates an action completed in 
future time. 
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Tenses, therefore, divide into the Present, with its Per- 
fect, I have loved; the Future, with its Future, I shall be 
about to love, and its Perfect, I shall have loved ; the Past, 
with its Future, I was about to love, and its Perfect, I had 
loved. 

61. The Present tense is used to indicate not only present 
time, but (1) a present habit or custom : He goes down town 
every day; (2) to express with greater vividness something 
that will occur in the future: George comes to-night; (3) to 
make a past act more vivid : a historian might say, describing 
a past battle, The ranks close once more; (4) to express general 
truths : Water seeks its own level. 

The same word is sometimes in one tense and sometimes in 
another. In I could do it last year, but I cannot do it now, could 
is past ; in Were you now present I could recognize you, could is 
present. Let the student remember that tense is time, and not 
a form of words. (See Appendix XI, XII, and XIII.) 

In the following sentences indicate the tense, voice, and 
force of the verbs : 

1. It is lawful for me to do what I will with my own. 
2. The waves to sleep had gone. 3. The breath of heaven had 
blown its spirit out. 4. Grim-visaged War hath smoothed, his 
wrinkled front. 5. Could I recall those days that are past, 
which among them should I choose ? 6. How often would I 
have gathered thy children together, and ye would not. 7. If 
there was any incense burning, I could smell it, and that would 
be something. 8. Her little bird, a poor slight thing the 
pressure of a finger would have crushed, was stirring nimbly in 
its cage. 9. If keeping holy the seventh day were only a 
human institution, it would have been the best method that 
could have been thought of for the civilizing of mankind. 
10. What savage, unsocial nights must our ancestors have 
spent. 11. When we reflect how often the objects of our pride 
have proved the sources of our shame, we are naturally led to 
recur to the days of our childhood. 12. A kind of homicide 
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may thus be committed, and, if it extend to the whole im- 
pression, a kind of massacre. 13. At the first real lie which 
works from the heart outward, she should be tenderly chloro- 
formed. 14. Mohammed was distinguished by the beauty of 
his person, a gift which is seldom despised except by those to 
whom it is denied. 15. They cannot deny that mankind have 
made and are making great and constant progress in the road 
Bacon pointed out to them. 16. I watched them till they 
should have secreted sugar enough, and at last made up my 
mind that I would celebrate my vintage the next morning. 
17. Three corpses lay out on the shining sands. 18. Then 
shall the veil be removed. 19. Scotland was now closely 
watched by Edward. 20. I have done no more to Caesar than 
you shall do to Brutus. 21. You might have done her so much 
grace. 22. Thou art about, King, to make war on men who 
feed, not on what they like, but on what they can get, from a 
soil that has always been sterile and unkindly. 23. Though 
the law is severe, we must obey it. 24. If it should rain, I 
should be sorry. 

HOOD 

1. I am ready and I go. 

2. If I were ready, I should go. 

3. If it should rain, I could not go. 

4. Get ready to go. 

5. I wish I were ready. 

6. I wished he would get ready. 

7. I arranged that he should start. 

8. May you be happy. 

Point out from the foregoing sentences the simple state- 
ments of fact. Those which are in the form of commands. 

Assuming that the subjunctive forms are forms adapted to 
the expression of some kind or degree of unreality as distin- 
guished from simple fact, why should desire be so often 
expressed through subjunctive forms ? 

Make a command. 

Express desire in some other form. 
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Construct several sentences expressing possibility; several 
expressing condition. 

In each of the model sentences above decide upon the tense. 

62. Mood may be defined as manner of assertion. Moods 
are three in number: 

1. The Indicative, used to indicate reality or certainty. 

2. The Subjunctive, used to indicate uncertainty, un- 
reality, and some phases of condition. 

3. The Imperative, the mood of command. 

The classification of moods has reference to differences in 
forms of expression corresponding to differences in the thought 
or feeling indicated by the speaker. (See Appendix XV.) 

The Indicative 

63. All verbal uses of simple telling or affirmation belong 
to the Indicative Mood. This mood includes, then, all 
cases where things true or untrue are stated as facts, — 
as if true. 

64. Interrogative Forms, That the order of any sen- 
tence is inverted, or that the form is that of a question 
rather than of an assertion, does not affect the mood of 
the verb. The mood is always the same as that of the 
direct or assertive form. (See Appendix XVIII.) 

Tell why the verbs in the following sentences are 
indicative : 

1. The clouds hang over us. 2. The little waves had gone 
to sleep. 3. She is pretty if she is my sister. 4. It is not 
dark, though only the stars are shining. 5. I will fear no 
evil, for Thou art with me. 6. Canst thou not minister to a 
mind diseased ? 7. You may give the message to my brother. 
8. I must finish this work to-night. 9. Truth crushed to earth 
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shall rise again. 10. You can do it if you think you can. 
11. You ought to go immediately. 12. Macbeth shall sleep 
no more. 13. You should be punctual. 14. Father says I 
must not play football any more. 15. Uncle Dick says I may 
go to ride with him. 16. Thou canst not say I did it. 17. A 
cat may look at a king. 18. You must wake and call me early. 
19. Who would think a cat could make such a leap ? 20. Mr. 
Fiske, at the age of seventeen, could speak five or six lan- 
guages. 21. I asked her if she was not ashamed to get up 
so late ; and she said she was ; but that she would rather be 
ashamed than get up. 

Subjunctive 

65. The different subjunctive uses are grouped under 
three heads : 

Subjunctive of desire (including purpose). 
. Subjunctive of possibility (including the potential). 
Subjunctive of condition. (See Appendix XVI.) 

Subjunctive of Desire 

1. May you be happy. 

2. The Lord be with thee. 

3. The sinner prays that he may be forgiven. 

4. The chancellor hoped that he should not be missed. 

5. The officers directed what the clerks should do. 

6. We hope that he may recover. 

7. We hope that he will recover. 

8. He studies that he may be wise. 

9. He sent a man who should report upon the misgovern- 
ment of the officials (that he might). 

66. Sentence (1) depends for its subjunctive form upon 
the fact that things wished for are commonly thought of 
in an aspect of unreality. (3) illustrates the probable 
origin of this construction : assume two distinct sen- 
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tences, — he may be forgiven, and he hopes bo, and then 
assume them to be joined. In (3), (4), (5), and (6), 
the aspect of unreality is sufficiently obvious, but in (7) 
there is a difficulty; why is the future indicative form 
used instead of the subjunctive ? Join two sentences 
like he may recover, or may he recover, and we hope so, 
and it is easy to see how the subjunctive of desire origi- 
nated. Now unite he will recover with we hope so, and 
the other sentence (7) is clear enough in point of origin. 
But why does it not go over to the subjunctive under the 
influence of that aspect of unreality in which the object 
of desire is commonly held ? The answer is in the fact 
that the object of desire may be thought of vividly and 
as if really existing. Careful examination will show that 
this is precisely the line of difference in meaning between 
sentences (6) and (7). (8) and (9) contain desire ex- 
pressed in the form of purpose. 

All these sentences illustrate the subjunctive of desire 
depending for mood upon the aspect of non-actuality in 
which all things must be regarded before they can be 
desired. To spend time in desiring what is, would not 
be worth while. 

Select and explain the subjunctives in the following : 

1. Beware that thou bring not my son thither. 2. There 
was pause till the great shade should enter. 3. Man should 
understand himself in order that he may attain his highest 
development. 4. See that thou tell no man. 5. I would she 
were in her coffin. 6. Honor thy father and thy mother that 
thy days may be long in the land. 7. Oh, that I might be 
delivered from the body of this death! 8. She asked that 
she might be allowed to take another examination. 9. So run 
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that ye may obtain the prize. 10. Beware lest something 
should grow up in you which would cause your unhappiness. 
11. I would that ye were even as I am. 12. He wished that 
he might be utterly forgotten. 13. Along the road of life 
there are wayside inns where the traveller may refresh his 
soul with love. 14. I would I were a glove upon that hand. 
15. Many children are sent to school in order that they may 
be out of the way of their parents. 16. Language was given 
to us that we might conceal our thoughts. 17. She desired 
that we should remember her to our friends. 18. I would my 
daughter were dead at my foot. 19. Elizabeth hoped that 
her part in the affair might not be discovered. 20. If only 
the word might be spoken. 21. Get on your nightgown lest 
occasion call and show us to be watchers. 22. The wise thrush 
sings his song thrice over lest you should think he never could 
recapture that first fine careless rapture. 23. Drake was 
afraid that he might have to give up his plunder. 24. Coffee, 
roasted, is ground so that the aromatic volatile oil in it may be 
developed. 25. Moralists should cultivate in men the proper 
love of wealth and power, lest civilization perish. 26. Oh that 
mine eyes were rivers ! 27. The Lord judge between thee and 
me. 28. I went that I might be of use. 



Subjunctive of Possibility 

1. I could sing if I would. 

2. I may sing if I am asked. 

3. I may do it if I feel like it. 

67. These are subjunctives from the fact that the state- 
ment is made not in terms of fact, but in terms of ques- 
tionability, possibility, doubt. 

68. The potential mood is omitted, because, if thought be 
adopted as the basis of classification, there is no room for 
a potential, all the forms which are commonly put in this 
mood naturally falling within the indicative or the subjunc- 
tive. Can merely asserts ability, and is therefore indicative. 
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Where may is equivalent to is permitted, as in Mother says he 
may go, it can be nothing but indicative ; in a sentence like / 
may go — I am not sure, the expression of doubtfulness carries 
the verb into the subjunctive. Might follows the same rule. 
Could may be the past of can, when it is indicative, or it may 
express present power conditionally, in which case it is sub- 
junctive. When should is equivalent to ought, it is indicative ; 
when expressing a future contingency both would and should 
are subjunctive ; but when would is past of will it is indicative. 
Ought and must are indicative or subjunctive according to 
meaning : He ought to do it, — He could do it if he ought, — if he 
must. (See Appendix XII and XVII.) 

Examine the mood of the verbs in the following sen- 
tences : 

1. Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased ? 2. Methinks 
we must have known some former state. 3. This only grant 
me, that my means may lie too low for envy, for contempt too 
high. 4. Not what we would but what we must makes up the 
sum of living. 5. I now gave over any more thoughts of any- 
thing out of the ship except of what might drive on shore. 
6. The eye, it cannot choose but see ; we cannot bid the ear 
be still. 7. To thine own self be true ; and it must follow as 
the night the day, thou canst not then be false to any man. 
8. He must without fail get better, he would fancy, might he 
be removed to a certain place on the hills. 9. I ne'er could 
injure you. 10. At those times would I grieve. 11. He must 
make himself acquainted with the terms. 12. An inadvertent 
step may crush the snail. 13. Who can be bound by any 
solemn vow to do a murderous deed? 14. Socrates, being 
asked why he would not have an abode more suitable to his 
dignity, replied that he should think himself sufficiently 
accommodated if he might see his narrow habitation filled 
with real friends. 15. I would the great world grew like 
you. 16. Should I these cords of love unbind? 17. Time 
may diminish the pain. 18. He wondered whether the cloud 
in the west would bring foul weather. 19. Who would fill a 
coward's grave ? 20. How should I and any man that lives 
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be strangers to each other ? 21. All those charms have passed 
away I might have watched through long decay. 22. You 
should be punctual. 23. The squire would sometimes fall 
asleep. 24. They asked whether they might have a holiday. 
25. He that would pass the latter portion of his life with 
honor must consider that he shall one day be old. 26. Can 
storied urn or animated bust back to its mansion call the 
fleeting breath? 27. He knew not how his journey might 
next be interrupted. 28. Shakspere could say with Dante 
that " no word ever forced him to say what he would not." 
29. We might now say a "buxom" lass, but we could not 
use the term in its original sense of " bowsome." 30. Might 
I tell you my secret ? 31. Is't possible a young maid's wits 
should be as mortal as an old man's life? 32. If I could 
stand it longer, my nature should burn itself out. 33. Oh 
that that earth, which kept the world in awe, should patch a 
wall to expel the winter's flaw ! 34. From her fair and unpol- 
luted flesh may violets spring. 35. So much was our love 
we would not understand what was most fit. 36. I could a 
tale unfold whose slightest word would harrow up thy soul. 
37. What's Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, that he should 
weep for her ? 38. With a larger tether may he walk than 
may be given you. 39. Mine enemy's dog, though he had 
bit me, should have stood that night against my fire. 

Subjunctive of Condition 

1. If a third of six is three, what will a fourth of twenty be ? 

2. If a third of six be three, what will a fourth of twenty be ? 

3. If a third of six were three, what would, etc. 

4. Should he go, I should stay. 

5. If he go, I shall go with him. 

6. If he goes, I shall not go. 

7. Were he to go to-day, I could not accompany him. 

8. A king who should commit a crime would, etc. (if he 
should). 

In (1) does the form of the supposition indicate or suggest 
its untruth ? 
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Is it necessarily untrue ? Suppose it to refer to different 
measures of weight or volume, for example, if £ of 6x = 3 y. 

In (2) is there a suggestion that the condition is or may be 
false? How in (3)? 

In which is the condition taken for granted without refer- 
ence to its truth or falsity ? 

Follow this line of examination with (4), (5), (6), (7), and (8). 

69. Not all conditional sentences belong to the sub- 
junctive. In case the condition is thought of as if true, 
if for the time being and for the purpose in hand it is 
treated as true, the mood is indicative. The character 
of the treatment, the manner in which the case is thought 
of, governs the mood. So when the sentence represents 
the speaker as in doubt, or as failing to assume the truth 
of the condition expressed, the case goes into the sub- 
junctive. 

If x is assumed to equal y. 
If x be assumed to equal y. 

The first is indicative and the second subjunctive ; the 
difference may not be easily caught, but it is yet there. 
In fact, the difference is so small that this form of the 
subjunctive is fast passing from the language. 

Show what verbs in the following exercise illustrate 
the subjunctive of condition: 

1. If I will that he tarry till I come, what is that to thee ? 

2. If thou count me as thy partner, receive him as myself. 

3. Were he to show me the proof, I would not believe him. 

4. Should you desire it, I will remain. 5. If there be no 
future life, even then it is better to be true than false. 
6. Calvin would not have burned Servetus, if he could have 
answered his arguments. 7. If you suspect a man, do not 
employ him ; and if you employ a man, do not suspect him. 
8. Though the universe should crush him, man is still more 
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noble than what kills him. 9. Few affronts can insult us,, 
unless we resent them. 10. I would go with you if I could 
spare the time. 11. Had he followed my advice, he would 
have been rich. 12. Though thou shouldst bray a fool in a 
mortar, yet will not his foolishness depart from him. 13. Were 
I disposed, I could not gratify you. 14. This sword shall end 
thee, unless thou yield. 15. If to-morrow be fine, I will go 
with you. 

Select from the exercise below the conditional and the 
potential subjunctives and the subjunctives of purpose and 
desire ; in each case the teacher should require the pupil 
to show why the subjunctive is used. 

1. How could he mark thee for the tomb ? 2. Bring him 
the book that he may read to us. 3. The judge rose that 
he might be heard. 4. He prayed that he might be speedily 
succored. 5. Had he thy reason, would he skip and play? 
6. May he rest in peace. 7. They were afraid he might lose 
the way. 8. Celerity should be tempered with cunctation: 
9. Walk carefully lest you stumble. 10. Whither thou goest 
I will go, and where thou lodgest I will lodge. 11. He died 
that we might live. 12. If he should come, he will find me 
at home. 13. Edith would not come. 14. If he still wishes to 
go, he may take my horse. 15. It was possible that he might 
long be in the minority. 16. I come to bury Caesar. 17. If the 
book was not in my library, some one must have borrowed it. 
18. Had he followed my advice, he would be rich. 19. Oh that 
you may be blameless ! 20. Trains should be run that travellers 
may be accommodated. 21. The poor man may, in his cottage, 
bid defiance to all the forces of the crown. It may be frail ; 
its roof may shake ; the wind may blow through it; the storms 
may enter; the rain may enter — but the king of England can- 
not enter. 22. I wish I were a bird. 23. This cloudy state 
of intellect may clear away as age advances. 24. The officer 
was detailed for dangerous service. 25. Dwell I but in the 
suburbs of your good pleasure? 26. Some heavenly power 
guide us hence. 27. Virtue could see to do what virtue would 
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by her own radiant light, though sun and moon were in the flat 
sea sunk. 28. Thou shalt love the Lord thy God. 29. Man was 
created to search for truth. 30. Fain would I, if I might, have 
speech with yonder pair. 31. Let the messenger set out at once. 
32. And wretches hang that jurymen may dine. 33. Thy 
will be done. 34. If thou hadst been here, my brother had 
not died. 35. So live that thou go not like the quarry slave 
scourged to his dungeon. 36. We doubt whether it can be 
recorded among his crimes. 37. If he had only learned a little 
less, how infinitely better he might have been taught much 
more. 38. Would he were with us! 39. Honor thy father 
and thy mother that thy days may be long in the land. 40. He 
might chance, in the phrase of the eastern poet, to find a tiger 
while beating the jungle for a deer. 41. If I had been there 
once, 1 had been there a thousand times. 

The Imperative 

1. Be sure to post this letter. 

2. Take care of yourself. 

3. Keep still. 

4. You must keep still. 

5. Will you please keep still ? 

6. Mind that this lesson is finished by to-morrow. 

7. God save the Queen. 

8. Thou shalt not bear false witness. 

9. Thou in the grave shalt rest. 

Which of these sentences would you understand as com- 
mands, if spoken to you ? 

Which have the form of commands ? 
Which are ordinary statements ? 
Which assert duty ? 
Which assert what is destined to happen ? 

70. The imperative is the mood of command. The 

dividing line, however, between the imperative and the 
subjunctive of desire is difficult to draw. 
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Can you make the distinction in the following sen- 
tences ? 

1. Let us go. 

2. Please you let us be. 

3. Let the dead past bury its dead. 

4. Heaven send it happy dew. 

5. May you prosper. 

6. To thee be all men heroes. 

7. Go out any fine morning, and you shall see these webs 
covering the grass. 

71. Where let is used grammarians disagree in classifica- 
tion. All would agree that let us be is imperative, and that 
Heaven send it is subjunctive. With let, you may be supplied 
as with any imperative. May you prosper is commonly re- 
garded as subjunctive. The fact is that the two moods shade 
off into each other ; some cases fall, as far as thought is con- 
cerned, easily within either classification. As a practical rule, 
— if a rule be worth while, — it is probably best to regard all 
forms of desire which are in the second person and which have 
the ordinary form of command as imperative ; all cases in other 
than the second person, or having .other than the definite com- 
mand form, as subjunctive. In any event, it is clear that when- 
ever these forms seem best classed as subjunctive, it is from 
the fact that they are thought of as something which is not, 
but is desired, hoped for, reached after. 

Some of the ancient languages contained a distinct set of verbal forms 
for the expression of desire — forms distinct from the imperative uses. 
These forms constituted the optative mood. But it was lost as a separate 
classification in Latin, and has not been revived in any of the derived 
languages. But Latin expressed some of these optative meanings by the 
imperative, some by the subjunctive. In French they fall mostly within 
the subjunctive, especially for first and third persons. In German the 
imperative form takes precedence, while not entirely excluding the sub- 
junctive. The optative is in English one form inside the widely inclusive 
subjunctive. 

72. Courtesy has been an important factor in modifying 
imperative forms. An officer is quite likely to say to his 
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orderly, not Give this order to the adjutant, but You will give this 
order to the adjutant. It is assumed that the orderly will obey, 
not from compulsion, but because he chooses to do what his 
superior wants done. The exhibition of authority implies 
inferiority in the person addressed and is more or less offen- 
sive ; the officer, therefore, in consideration of the feelings of 
his subordinate, asserts indicatively instead of commanding 
imperatively. Such forms as I should like you to go, have been 
developed out of the imperative go in a similar manner. They 
are subjunctive of suppressed condition ; if agreeable to you is 
understood. 

73. 1. There shall come a day. 

2. The trumpet shall be heard on high. 

3. It shall not be said that I, etc. 

4. Thou shalt not bear false witness. 

5. Seek, and ye shall find. 

The imperative has its meeting point with the indicative 
also; it is difficult to distinguish accurately between some 
uses of the future indicative and some definitely imperative 
uses. It is, for example, a close question whether we shall re- 
gard the ten commandments as in the imperative mood. 

The English has no distinct form for the expression of the 
future imperative. We say go whether for to-day or for to- 
morrow. Some languages, as for example the Latin, inflect 
for this future. When it is rendered into English, the choice 
lies between the present imperative form and the future with 
shall. In origin you shall means something like you must or 
you are bound. This probably explains the occasional occur- 
rence in modern English of such sentences as Go out some fine 
morning and you shall see these webs, etc. (Burroughs). As now 
used, however, shall is an auxiliary employed in forming the 
future. Yet as used in the second and third persons of the 
future, it may imply authority or solemn prediction on the part 
of the speaker, and thus approaches the imperative idea. This 
is evident in sentences like (1) and (2). In It shall not be said, 
the speaker's purpose and tone of authority are more evident. 
So in Thou shalt not bear false witness; but still the thought is 
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nearer to thou must not, or art held or bound not, than it is to do 
not. This, however, is debatable ground between the two 
moods. The difference between command and prediction is 
well illustrated in (5) ; seek implies command. It is possible, 
however, to regard seek in this case as a conditional form 
equivalent to if you seek or mil seek. (See Appendix XX.) 

Note. — Tenses outside the indicative mood and especially in the 
subjunctive, or within what is commonly called the potential, are mostly 
unintelligible if viewed from the point of view of form. As the unreal or 
the uncertain can be thought of in the past or the future, it follows that 
the subjunctive as well as the indicative, has past and future tenses. 
When the face is set thought-wise toward the time to come, the tense is 
future whatever the form or the mood. If thought is directed toward the 
time which has passed and which is thought of as past, the tense is past, 
and form and mood make no difference. (See Appendix XIII.) 

In the following sentences point out the indicative, im- 
perative, and subjunctive uses : 

1. Even if he was guilty they felt that he had been punished 
enough. 2. Rash were my judgment then. 3. Follow thou 
me. 4. Time driveth onward fast. 5. If I forget thee, 
Jerusalem, may my right hand forget her cunning. 6. Kind 
hearts are more than coronets. 7. He had caught a great cold 
had he no other clothes to wear than the skin of a bear not yet 
killed. 8. Comrades, leave me here a little. 9. I wish that a 
man might know the end of this day's business. 10. The rank 
is but the guinea's stamp. 11. Let him never come back to 
us ; there would be doubt, hesitation, and pain. 12. I would 
that ye were altogether as I am. 13. Go, teach Eternal Wisdom 
how to rule — then drop into thyself and be a fool. 14. We 
must dispel the darkness and delusion. 15. The best laid 
schemes of mice and men gang aft agley. 16. I do entreat 
that we may sup together. 17. sleepless God, forever 
keep the living and the dead. 18. Should you see my father, 
give him my message. 19. Wash me thoroughly from mine • 
iniquity and cleanse me from my sin. 20. You should not 
wait for me. 21. If to do were as easy as to know what were 
good to do, chapels had been churches and poor men's cottages 
princes' palaces. 22. You must wake and call me early. 
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23. Why should we toil alone ? 24. Mind that the letter be 
written. 25. Let us try to live for the conscience of the man 
who will have to write our epitaph. 

Indicate in the following sentences the voice, force, 

mood, and tense of the verbs : 

1. A man may smile and smile and be a villain still. 2. A 
brute I might have been, but would not sink in the scale. 3. I 
should hate that death bandaged my eyes. 4. Rags — were 
they purple his heart had been proud. 5. We shall not gather 
strength by irresolution and inaction. 6. Where thou goest I 
will go ; and where thou lodgest I will lodge ; thy people shall be 
my people, and thy God my God. 7. Thou, Lord, which knowest 
the hearts of all men, show whom thou hast chosen. 8. They 
had not been his if they had been other. 9. Except ye repent 
ye shall all likewise perish. 10. The Son of Man had no place 
where he might lay his head. 11. Even if I were disposed 
I could not gratify the reader. 12. If Virtue feeble were, 
Heaven itself would stoop to her. 13. To you alone I now 
must breathe my sorrows. 14. If you blow your neighbor's 
fire, don't complain if the sparks fly in your face. 15. Though 
high above the Sun of Glory glow, and far beneath the earth 
and ocean spread, round him are icy rocks. 16. In your bright 
leaves we would read the fate of men and empires. 17. Boldly 
ride if you seek for Eldorado. 18. There is no book in our 
literature on which we would so readily stake the fame of the 
unpolluted English language. 19. I have forgotten whether 
the song of the cricket be not as early a token of autumn's 
approach as any other — that song which may be called an 
audible stillness. 20. We must dispel the darkness and delu- 
sion. 21. But yesterday the word of Caesar might have stood 
against the world. • 22. A philosophy which should enable a 
man to feel happy while in agonies of pain may be better than 
a philosophy which assuages pain. 23. If he oppress the 
needy he shall not live. 24. How could he mark thee for the 
tomb, my proud boy, Absalom ? 25. Though he slay me, yet 
will I trust in him. 26. Even if war be averted, the chances 
of awkward discussions are great. 27. If he had done it, it had 
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been better. 28. If he had loved her before, he now adored 
her. 29. Lest they say, "He hath picked a ragged robin from 
the hedge." 30. Another sinning on such heights had been the 
sleeker for it. 31. If its function were generally appreciated, 
it might even now be saved. 32. If we lose the subjunctive 
verb, it will certainly be a grievous impoverishment to our 
literary language, were it only for its value in giving variation 
to diction. 33. Had he seen her first, she might have made 
the world another for the sick man. 34. And I must die for 
want of one bold word. 35. I fain would follow love if that 
could be. 36. Judge not, that ye be not judged. 37. If it rains, 
I stay at home. 38. Take, what I had not won except for you, 
these jewels. 39. I will thank you for the pie. 40. Had Eve 
been content to perceive that an apple is an apple, she might 
have been in Paradise at this hour. 41. If the world were 
really a great law court, one would think that the last day of 
Term could not too soon arrive. 42. If the matter were good, 
my lord, I durst swear it were his. 43. If your honor judge it 
meet, I will place you where you shall hear us confer of this. 
44. If thou be'st as poor for a subject as he for a king, thou 
art poor enough. 45. Had he murdered my father and after- 
ward partaken of my food, not a hair of his head could have 
been injured by me. 46. If thou canst nod, speak and tell us 
of this thing. 47. Would he were here ! 48. If it will feed 
nothing else, it will feed my revenge. 49. An 'twere not for 
thy hoary beard, such hand as Marmion's had not been spared 
to cleave the Douglas' head. 50. If chance will have me king, 
why, chance may crown me. 51. Had I such soldiers, I should 
soon be master of the world. 52. The outward, wayward life we 
see, the hidden springs we may not know. 53. Ah, that thou 
couldst know thy joy, ere it passes, barefoot boy ! 54. Wert 
thou my own brother, there is no pardon for thy fault. 55. If 
it were done when 'tis done, then 'twere well 'twere done 
quickly. 56. It might appear impossible that the negotiations 
should come to an amicable close. 
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PARTICIPLES 

What parts of speech, are the underscored words in Earnest, 
thinking men are needed among the wage-earners f 

What do these words modify ? 

Do you see any distinction between earnest and thinking f 

In Coesar, thinking no evil, was assassinated, what part of 
speech is thinking f 

Does it make an assertion? Does it modify any word in 
the sentence ? 

Has it other than modifying use ? 

What is the relation of evil to thinking f 

What parts of speech are combined in this use of thinking? 

What parts of speech in Seeing is believing f 

Do you call the first and last words adjectives? Why? 
Are they in any degree verbs? 

Attach modifiers to them and see what these modifiers are. 
Attach also objects. 

What parts of speech are combined in seeing and believing ? 

1. Rapid running is fatiguing. 

2. Running rapidly is fatiguing. 

By what part of speech is running modified in (1)? By 
what in (2) ? 

1. Running water adds to the beauty of the landscape. 

2. An embroidered cushion lay on the floor. 

3. Half -learned lessons slip from the memory. 

4. Attempting to skate, the boy hurt his knee. 

5. While walking in the park he caught a cold. 

6. John having hurt his knee, Jim was more careful. 

7. The sky being overcast, the fishing was found excellent. 

8. Throwing stones is poor business. 

9. Buying advice for a rise is a bad speculation. 

74. The participle is a verbal form which, while retaining 
some of its verbal force, serves as adjective. In (1) running 
modifies water by describing the water as in action. Run- 
ning, then, is the present active participle. In (2) cushion 
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stands in a passive relation to the action implied in em- 
broidered ; here we have the past passive participle. In 
(4) attempting is a modifier of 6oy, though it is possible to 
regard it as a contracted clause equivalent to while he was 
attempting. In the sentence as it stands, however, the 
action in attempting is implied rather than asserted and 
modifies boy. While walking in the park is a less clear 
case, but it seems best to regard the sentence as incom- 
plete, while introducing a subordinate sentence, and walk- 
ing being regarded not as a participle, but as part of a 
progressive form of the past tense — was walking. 

75. In James quit skating, skating is the object of quit and 
is therefore a noun, though retaining sufficient verbal force to 
permit of an adverbial modifier, rapidly or continuously. In 
throwing stones is poor business, throwing is a noun with verbal 
force. So, in to buy advice for a rise, etc., to buy is a noun form 
of the verb having a direct object. These last two cases both 
fall within the classification called verbal nouns, the union of 
verb with noun. But these forms will be treated later ; it is 
sufficient for present purposes that they be not regarded as 
participles. (See Appendix XIX.) 

1. I have discovered a mine of it. 

2. I have learned my lesson. 

3. The house is painted. 

4. The book is widely read. 

5. The lad was hooting like a loon. 

6. I am convinced that — etc. 

7. I am persuaded that — etc. 

8. All Gaul is divided into three parts {Gallia est omnis 
divisa in partes tres). 

9. The house is completed. 

10. The stove is blacked. 

11. The man is wounded. 

12. The dictionary is used. 
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76. It is often difficult to distinguish, the participle from the 
passive form of the verb. Here, as in grammar generally, 
thought controls. In The house is painted, painted denotes a 
condition and not an action, and is therefore a participle. In 
The house has been painted, the thought is directed to the 
action, the work done, and painted is a part of the compound 
tense. 

Note to the Teacher. — Too much care cannot be exercised in mak- 
ing this difference clear. Next to the confusion of intransitive with 
passive, this is probably the point in grammar upon which students think 
most loosely. 

If we wish to assert action, we use another form or speak of 
the actor. TJie house is being painted — is painted by a painter 
— has been painted, are all passives. In (6) and (7) convinced 
and persuaded, if passive, are in the present tense, and the 
sentences are equivalent to lam being convinced or persuaded; 
but this is not their meaning. J am simply in a certain con- 
dition of mind in consequence of having been persuaded some- 
time in the past. (12) seems to be always passive, meaning 
it is being used. (4) admits of either interpretation; when 
equivalent to is popular, which is probably the meaning gener- 
ally given it, read is a participle ; when equivalent to is being 
read, it is merely a portion of the present passive of to read. 
If we say that the verb in the sentence Men read the book 
widely is read, and that the passive voice is the same action 
looked at from another point of view — from the standpoint of 
another subject as the central fact in the thought — it must 
follow that the verbal fact in the passive sentence must be 
taken to be is read as equivalent to read in the active. Under 
.this interpretation, is alone is not the predicate, and therefore 
read is not adjective in nature. When the forms under ex- 
amination are truly adjective, the voice is not passive. Here, 
as everywhere, it is the thought and not the form that governs. 

Select from the following the participles and the com- 
pound tense forms; indicate where two constructions are 
possible. 
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1. The ludicrous is one of the divine ideas, illustrated in the 
practical jokes of kittens and monkeys. 2. The boat was an- 
chored. 3. Each was satisfied with himself. 4. Hearts that 
are fainting grow full to o'erflowing. 5. Every man has in 
himself a continent of undiscovered country. 6. In a brighter 
sky his banners are unfurled. 7. We watched the bird bowing 
and fluttering. 8. He was inclined to believe in the goddess 
Nemesis. 9. These heights were not attained by sudden flight. 
10. Pass on, my queen, forgiven. 11. Everything came to him 
marked by Nature " Eight side up with care." 12. That grand 
Credo in prophet hearts hath burned. 13. I am disposed to 
say grace upon twenty occasions in the course of the day. 
14. Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again. 15. Thy love to 
me was wonderful, passing the love of women. 16. It almost 
broke my heart to hear him sobbing so piteously. 17. Filled 
is life's goblet to the brim. 18. Peace being declared, the 
governor could now sit at ease. 19. She is disposed to help 
you. 20. Thence shall I pass approved a man, for aye re- 
moved from the developed . brute. 21. Youth ended, I shall 
try my gain or loss thereby. 22. I am indebted to you for all 
I know. 23. Their splendid garments were quite worn out. 
24. My mind is troubled, like a fountain stirred. 25. The 
journey is done. 26. Praying is contemplating the facts of life 
from the highest point of view. 27. Every gentleman born a 
soldier scorns any other occupation. 28. He was astonished at 
the news. 29. I might have been inclined, myself, to regard a 
coffin-nail as the deadest piece of ironmongery in existence. 
30. The harvest has long been past. 31. Toiling, rejoicing, 
sorrowing, onward through life he goes. 32. Caesar was deter- 
mined to explore the country. 33. Ye have taken away the 
key of knowledge. 34. Canst thou not minister to a mind 
diseased? 35. And now the city was built, and there was a 
home for each of the workmen. 36. Farther and farther the 
nettle and dock went colonizing o'er the plain. 37. I am 
delighted with the honorable gentleman's way of speaking. 
38. The fashion that will last unchanged until our race hath 
run its course. 39. The day is done. 40. Heaven is both 
more and less than just in taking and in giving. 41. Scrooge 
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was very much dismayed to hear the spectre going on at this 
rate. 42. The place where Moses is buried is unknown. 

43. Caesar asked for the treasure kept beneath the Capitol. 

44. He seemed inclined to suspect that there might be some- 
thing to prevent his coming out with it. 45. I have been 
riding all the morning. 46. While I was musing the fire 
burned. 47. They suspected heaven itself of an intention to 
take them in. 48. The council rooms were crowded all night. 
49. His honor rooted in dishonor stood. 50. Do you hear the 
children weeping, my brothers? 51. Messages were sent 
far and wide. 52. All the restraints of home have been shaken 
off. 53. A committee has been appointed to investigate the 
eause of the strike. 54. Let there be prepared a chariot-bier 
to take me to the river. 55. The dead steered by the dumb 
went upward with the flood. 56. The news has been received. 
57. In those days I saw gods walking on the earth. 

THE VERBAL NOUN 

Give some sentences in which verbal forms are used as sub- 
stantives. 

Give cases where adjectives are used as substantives. 

The truly good prefer perfect truth-telling. What part of 
speech is good ? What does truly modify ? Is it an adjective ? 

What is truth-telling ? 

What does perfect modify ? 

In Fast riding is dangerous, dispose of fast and riding. 

In Riding rapidly is dangerous, what would you do with 
rapidly f Is it an adjective ? How in To ride rapidly? 

In The reading of history is commendable, what do you say of 
reading f Of the f 

Does of history indicate that reading is more verb than noun, 
or more noun than verb ? Why ? 

Insert other modifiers of reading. What are they ? 

What parts of speech are the italicized words in the follow- 
ing ? The love of history is commendable ; the liking for history 
is commendable; an attempt at crime was made; the lining of 
my suit is made of ducking. 
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Which of these italicized words are verbal in their use ? 

What is the relation of history to love and to liking f Of 
crime to attempt f 

What is a verbal noun ? 

Do you decide by ending or by use ? 

Attach modifiers to love, attempt, and liking, and note what 
parts of speech these modifiers are. 

77. The verbal noun is a verbal form used as substantive. 

It has been pointed out that the distinction between noun 
and verb is not always easily made. When we speak of a 
chilffs love of its mother, the noun love retains sufficient verbal 
force to take after it a substantive in some sort of object relar . 
tion. There is a large class of these nouns of marked verbal 
force like protector, admirer, hope, hate, attempt, etc. It was 
also pointed out in the discussion of participles that in some 
cases the verb is used as a substantive, and serves as subject 
or object as well as in some other noun uses. 

Ajid thy striving be't with loving, 
And thy living be't in deed. 
Life's no resting, but a moving, — 
Let thy life be deed on deed. 

These forms belong to the general class of verbal nouns. 

They are sometimes termed participial nouns, because derived 
from participles. There is no objection to this latter name if it 
be kept in mind that the words in question are not participles, 
but nouns ; and are for some purposes also not merely nouns, 
but verbs. Participial nouns suggest the union of adjective 
with noun characteristics instead of verb with noun character- 
istics. The term verbal noun seems therefore preferable. (See 
Appendix XIX.) 

Under the head of infinitives another form of the verbal 
noun will be examined. 

Construct sentences containing the verbal noun used as 
(1) subject; (2) subjective complement; (3) in apposition with 
the subject ; (4) in apposition with the subjective complement ; 
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(5) base of phrase; (6) subject taking after it an object; 
(7) object taking after it an object. 

Point out the verbal nouns in the following sentences : 

1. The unwritten only still belongs to thee. 2. It was better 
youth should strive toward making, than repose on aught found 
made. 3. Striving to make men contented is undertaking an 
impossibility. 4. Being delightful is being classic. 5. There 
is in him a certain incapacity for being accurate. 6. I have 
succeeded in tracing all but two of the quotations occurring in 
the essays. 7. You are startled at the injustice of returning 
thanks for having too much while so many starve. 8. Men of 
most renowned virtue have sometimes by transgressing most 
truly kept the law. 9. Language is the art of concealing 
thought. 10. I could not help laughing. 11. He sought to 
avoid laying the tax. 12. Their plumes were driven backward 
by the wind they made in moving. 13. The owls' wailing had 
power upon her. 14. Alexander, reflecting on his friends' 
degenerating into sloth and luxury, told them that it was a 
most slavish thing to luxuriate. 15. He does not teach draw- 
ing. 16. All silencing of discussion is an assumption of infalli- 
bility. 17. Living away from home is like sleeping in one's 
clothes. 18. There be climbings which ascend to depths of 
infamy. 19. I was fond of reading stories. 20. The setting 
of a great hope is like the setting of the sun. 21. Examinar 
tions are formidable even to the best prepared. 22. It is a 
time for finding yourself a year older. 

INFINITIVES 

In which of the following sentences are forms of the verb 
used as subject ? As object ? As subjective complement ? 

What have we called a name word that has the verbal idea 
and form ? 

Would you call a union of noun and verb participle ? 

Are to be in (5) and (9) noun uses ? 

What does to catch in (6) modify ? To sell in (7) ? To make 
in (8) ? To sing in (10) ? 
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1. To be right is better than to be president. 

2. It is good to be here. 

3. He fears to approach the trial. 

4. Deep ploughing pays. 

5. I believe him to be justified. 

6. The hothouse is a trap to catch sunbeams. 

7. I have a horse to sell. 

8. He came to make us a visit. 

9. We believe argon to be an important discovery. 

10. Not all are able to sing. 

11. Carl kann Deutsch nicht sehr gut sprechen. 

12. Volo ire sed ire non possum. 

13. Je peux aller. 

78. The infinitive 1 is the term applied to a large number 
of verbal forms, generally beginning with to, inflected for 
voice and tense, and taking the modifiers of the verb ; for 

example, to sing, to love, etc. However, not all infinitive 
forms are introduced by to. May, can, must, might, would, 
could, should, bid, dare, need, make, let, and some others are 
often followed by infinitives without to. 

79. The classification of the infinitive on lines of thought 
is not easily made. It can be used in a variety of ways — as 
predicate after a substantive, as substantive, as adjective, and 
as adverb. These widely and essentially different uses have 

1 The infinitive mood is so called in opposition to the other moods in 
which the verb is said to be finite. In all the other moods, the verb has 
a strict connection and necessary agreement in person and number with 
some subject expressed or understood ; but the infinitive is the mere verb, 
without any such agreement, and has no power of completing sense with 
a noun. — Brown, Grammar of Grammars, 

In the oldest English, this preposition was used with the infinitive only 
when it had a real prepositional value : for example, in such phrases as 
It is good to eat; There is much to say; i.e. Good for eating; Much for 
saying. But we add it now to the infinitive in a mechanical way, as if it 
were a mere grammatical device for pointing out that the following word 
is an infinitive. — Whitney, Essentials of Grammar. 
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influenced many grammarians to deny the justification of the 
term infinitive. There is doubtless much force in the view that 
classification by form is rarely helpful, and is often mislead- 
ing, and that, since in use and thought the infinitive is not 
one thing but many things, it requires subdivision and distri- 
bution into its several uses rather than treatment as a strict 
grammatical subdivision. But inasmuch as in point of fact 
the infinitive appears as a distinct and recognizable form of not 
widely dissimilar uses in the different languages, and inas- 
much, also, as it is an established form in all these languages, 
it seems best, first to recognize the term, and then to proceed 
to the subdivision of its uses. 

The infinitive is sometimes regarded as a mood. Since, 
however, mood means manner of asserting dependent on pecul- 
iarities of thought, and since the infinitive has commonly no 
asserting power and lacks capacity of adaptation to these 
peculiarities, there seems to be no good reason for calling it a 
mood. 

Infinitive as Noun 

1. To be right is better than to be president. 

2. Being right is better than being president. 

3. To labor is to pray (Laborare est orare). 

4. I expect success. 

5. I expect to succeed. 

6. I like to skate. 

7. I like skating. 

What is the subject in (1) ? 

What part of speech is being right in (2) ? 

How dispose of to pray in (3) ? Of success and to succeed in 
(4) and (5)? 

The use of a word or word-group as subject or as object 
marks it as what ? 

What part of speech is skating ? 

As what part of speech is to skate used ? 

80. Perhaps the most important of the infinitive uses is that 
as substantive, where the infinitive is equivalent to the verbal 
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noun derived from the participle, as in examples 6 and 7. We 
have seen that the noun occasionally exhibits marked verbal 
characteristics, as for example in love, attempt, endeavor. It is 
equally true that some forms of the verb partake in peculiar de- 
gree of noun quality. Verbal nouns, therefore, are of two forms, 
one derived from the participle and one from the infinitive. The 
discussion already had of the participial form will serve in 
all respects for the infinitive form when used as substantive. 

Have the student construct or select from his materials in 
literature, ten sentences containing examples of the infinitive 
used as a substantive, and ten sentences containing examples ' 
of other verbal nouns. 

Point out the verbal nouns in the following sentences : 

1. I was fond of reading stories. 2. To smile at the jest is 
to become principal in the mischief. 3. There is a perfect 
consciousness in every form of wit that its essence consists in 
a partial and incomplete view of whatever it touches. 4. The 
unwritten only still belongs to thee. 5. Knowledge is proud 
that he has learned so much. 6. The trial of the prisoner is 
now going on. 7. She would not suffer any one to depart. 
8. The friends of the wounded man were hopeful that he would 
recover. 9. The attempts to make a flying-machine have so 
far proved futile. 10. To bear our fate is to conquer it. 
11. Caesar gave assurance that life and property should be 
respected. 12. The carrying of the mail was a work of dan- 
ger. 13. Explorers have so far failed in their endeavor to 
reach the North Pole. 14. He loves to argue. 15. To spend 
too much time in study is sloth. 16. Indorsing another's 
paper is dangerous. 17. Clothing was first used for ornament. 
18. I do not recollect having said so. 19. It is good business 
policy to tell the truth. 20. Diagraming may easily be carried 
too far. 21. The noblest vengeance is to forgive. 22. To be 
banished from one's country is a living death. 23. The farmer 
commenced to plough. 24. The writing is illegible. 25. It is 
necessary to be prompt. 26. 'Tis the natural way of living. 
27. I am tired of doing somebody else's work. 28. He is 
solicitous of your good opinion. 29. Suffering is not always 
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due to sin. 30. The sight of his treacherous friend drove him 
frantic. 31. We are anxious that he should improve. 32. Liv- 
ing in boarding-houses is prolonged exile. 33. It is writing 
down to the level of their public that causes the deterioration 
of so many authors. 34. The manufacture of pearl buttons is 
carried on in Vienna. 35. The messenger was afraid that he 
was too late. 36. It is not all of life to live, nor all of death 
to die. 37. The study of geometry improves the reasoning 
faculties. 38. It was his hatred of oppression that led him to 
join the conspirators. 39. Waiting for something to turn up 
is not a very lucrative business. 40. Her choice of a teacher 
was difficult to make. 41. The hunting of animals for sport is 
a relic of savagery. 42. The recognition of these principles 
leads one to scientific accuracy. 43. It was trying to live up 
to his reputation that made life such a burden to him. 44. The 
murder of Lincoln was a national calamity. 45. The wearing 
of birds' feathers is causing the extermination of our song- 
sters. 46. With these people, eloquence generally consists 
in the employment of a great number of meaningless parti- 
cles. 47. Everybody is sure that he shall make a mint of 
money in his speculations. 48. The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom. 

81. The Infinitive as Adjective. 

1. The hothouse is a trap to catch sunbeams. 

2. I have a horse to sell. 

3. His course is not to be justified. 

4. We have work to do. 

What does to catch sunbeams modify in (1) ? 
Substitute a phrase in place of to catch sunbeams. 
What kind of phrase is it ? 

Substitute a phrase for to sell. What does to sell modify ? 
What is is in (3) ? What is the subjective complement in 
(3) ? Is it equivalent to justifiable f 

To what part of speech is to be justified equivalent ? 
In (4) find an adjective to take the place of to do. 
Construct a subordinate clause equivalent to to do. 
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Where the infinitive form modifies a noun, why not call this 
a participial use ? 
Define participle. 

The Infinitive Form is often used Adjectively. 

The notion heretofore given of the participle as a verbal form used 
adjectively, would logically include the infinitive as substantive modifier. 
This use is indeed called participial by some grammarians, who yet make 
use of the term u infinitive." But if the infinitive form is to be recognized 
at all, it seems necessary to recognize it here. 

82. The Infinitive as Adverb. 

1. He came to visit us. 

2. She studies French to please her mother. 

3. It is too dark to see. 

4. None knew her but to love her. 

5. He fell never to rise again. 

6. I desire to go. 

7. I hope to succeed. 

8. I am compelled to go. 

9. I must go. 

10. I will (am determined to) go. 

In (1) why did he come ? 

In (2) for what purpose is the study ? 

Point out the words modified by the infinitive in (1) and 
(2). What sort of modification do you call this ? 

Substitute a clause for to please in (2). 

To what subjunctive use are these infinitives similar ? 

What does to see modify in (3) ? Substitute a phrase for 
to see. 

Do the infinitives in (4) and (5) express purpose or result ? 
What do they modify ? 

Are the infinitives in any of these sentences used objectively ? 

How in (6) and (7) ? 

How in (8), (9), and (10) ? 

What is the simple predicate of (8) ? In what voice ? 

What does to go modify ? 

Are the infinitives in (8), (9), and (10) either purpose or 
result infinitives ? Are they objective infinitives ? 
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Adverbial infinitives are of three classes : l 

1. Purpose. 

2. Result (not common). 

3. Complementary. 

1. Purpose. — Purpose infinitives are equivalent to 
subjunctive clauses of purpose ; She studies to please = 
She studies that she may please. 

This infinitive is sometimes easily confused with the 
substantive infinitive. 2" desire to succeed and 2" strive to 
succeed do not at first thought seem to differ ; but upon 
examination it is clear that one does not desire with the 
idea that this will help him to succeed; success is the 
thing desired. On the other hand, to succeed or success 
is not used as the object of strive, but shows the purpose 
with which the striving is done. 

2. Result. — The result infinitive appears more clearly 
when the thought is amplified ; He falls so as never to rise 
again, or in such a way as never, etc. ; None knew her, but 
with the result that he loved her. 

3. Complementary. — There is more difficulty with the 
complementary infinitive. It is often hard to distinguish 
it from the objective and the purpose infinitives. Indeed, 
these different uses all shade off into one another, and 
there is therefore difficulty in drawing accurate lines of 
division. In substance the complementary infinitive is 
a use which is not objective, that is to say, is not sub- 
stantive, and which, while adverbial, does not modify an 

1 If it seems to the teacher that the distinction between purpose and 
result infinitives is over difficult or not worth while, it may be omitted ; 
result infinitives are uncommon. 
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adjective, and has no purpose or result meaning, but is 
rather a part of the verb itself, as in I am compelled to go. 

83. The necessity for the clear recognition of this 
infinitive is yet greater as we approach what are called 
potential forms; but fortunately the difficulty is less. 
Will may be used as a part of the future tense, or as 
expressing determination in the present, in the latter case 
being equivalent to I am determined (to go*). In cases of 
this sort, go is always infinitive, no matter what the mood 
is ; 2" can go and I could go are equivalent to 2" am able to 
go or 2" should be able to (or was able to) go ; so to go is 
always infinitive after must = am compelled or am obliged. 
May, might, would, and should are auxiliaries or separate 
verbs used with infinitives, according to the meaning in 
which they are used ; where may indicates mere possi- 
bility (e.g. I may go, I am not sure), it is simply an auxili- 
ary ; where it asserts permission (e.g. mother says I may 
(=am allowed to) go), it is verbal in itself, and takes a 
subordinate infinitive. (See Section 68.) 

So would, when it equals should will or should wish, is 
verbal.; as also is should when it equals ought, is right. 

It therefore follows that when these forms, may, might, 
would, and should, are modally attached to the verb, the 
verbal use is not infinitive ; the entire verbal group con- 
stitutes one form of the verb; the word is subjunctive, 
and may, might, would, and should are auxiliaries. But 
when these forms are employed, not as modal auxiliaries, 
but as principal verbs, the verbal forms following are 
infinitives. This is the complementary use, because the 
predicate fact in the sentence is made up of two dis- 
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tinct verbal uses employed in conjunction. (See Appen- 
dix XVIII.) 

In He is to die at sunrise, They are to go by steamboat, there is 
ellipsis of condemned and appointed or expected, which, when sup- 
plied, make the complementary nature of the infinitive apparent. 1 

Note. — Ellipsis occasionally occurs both in conversation and in writ- 
ten language; e.g. " Train in? 1 ' But this method of explanation is 
greatly overworked. Even in the examples in the text,, it is question- 
able whether we have not an idiomatic use of the verb is, not as copula, 
but as in itself containing the meaning of fated to, appointed to, or con- 
demned to. 

84. The Infinitive as Verb. 

A yet more perplexing use of the infinitive presents itself 
in such sentences as, J assert this to be true; The judge com- 
manded him to pay the money ; I believe him to be justified. 
Here the infinitive is used as the predicate with its subject in 
the objective form : him to be justified is equivalent to the sub- 
stantive clause that he is justified. However irregular this may 
seem, it is nevertheless clear that the relation between subject 
and predicate is the same, and the thought the same as in ordi- 
nary cases of indicative mood. This use of the infinitive, called 
the accusative-infinitive, will be further discussed under Case. 
(See Appendix XXI.) 

Select from the following examples the different infini- 
tive uses : 

1. She would not suffer any one to depart. 2. Let him 
receive the new knowledge. 3. Do not let us quarrel any 
more. 4. I would have them postpone their benediction to a 

1 If the student shall come fully to appreciate the difficulty in distin- 
guishing the purpose infinitive from the complementary infinitive, he will 
be prepared to understand how, in the lax analysis of common speech, 
there came to be in the Latin a large number of verbs which took either 
a subordinate infinitive as complementary, or a subordinate clause of 
purpose in the subjunctive, and how it is yet possible for the gramma- 
rians to say that in Latin prose the infinitive never expresses purpose, 
and does so in poetry only in the laxity of poetic license. 
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fitter season. 5. Wouldst have a serpent sting thee twice? 
6. Let it be once understood that your government may be one 
thing and their privileges another, and everything hastens to 
dissolution. 7. What conscience dictates to be done, that teach 
me more than heaven to pursue. 8. He is inclined to con- 
sider all such nouns as originally compound words. 9. Leave 
your friend to learn unpleasant truths from his enemies. 
10. Thought may be supposed to have its cycles. 11. There 
is a natural tendency in many persons to run adjectives 
together in triads. 12. Don't flatter yourself that friendship 
authorizes you to say disagreeable things to your intimates. 
13. To marry is to domesticate the recording angel. 14. I 
shall have to lay down some principles not recognized in the 
text-books. 15. Laughter and tears are meant to turn the 
wheels of the same machinery of sensibility. 16. It is a dan- 
gerous thing for a literary man to indulge his love for the 
ridiculous. 17. A battle's to fight ere the guerdon be gained. 
18. They with their gold to give, doled him out silver. 19. The 
heart cannot be shown — it has to be demonstrated in words. 

20. People hate to have their little mistakes made fun of. 

21. Heroes that are too angelic cease to be men. 22. She 
believed him to have intended the diamonds for Elaine.' 23. I 
heard the angels call. 24. Strive to keep your appointments. 

25. The best thing that can happen to a young man is to be 
tossed overboard and compelled to sink or swim for himself. 
I never knew a man to be drowned who was worth the saving. 

26. Had Eve been content to perceive that an apple is an apple, 
she might have been in Paradise at this hour. 27. Analysis is 
potent to dissolve; impotent to create. 28. Shall there be a 
God to swear by and none to pray to ? 29. He is known to be 
honest. 30. It is lawful for me to do what I will with my 
own. 31. I am at liberty to confess the fact. 32. It is not 
easy to be understood. 33. They are like to be short graces 
where the Devil plays host. 34. They are fit blessings to be 
contemplated at a distance. 35. Asparagus seems to inspire 
gentle thoughts. 36. How frightened I used to be. 37. The 
stranger was heard to warn them of their danger. 38. Now 
begins the storm to lower. 39. The leaves of memory seem to 
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make a mournful rustling in the dark. 40. Truth hath such 
a face and such a mien as, to be loved, needs only to be seen. 

41. Once to every man and nation comes the moment to decide. 

42. Full many a flower is born to blush unseen. 43. It was 
not everybody who could afford to cry about her neighbors' 
troubles. 44. He resolved to lie awake till the hour was 
past. 45. They were bidden come from the highways and 
the hedges. 46. It is my glory to have loved one peerless, 
without stain. 47. Let there be prepared a chariot-bier to 
take me to the river. 48. He sprang to defend his charge. 
49. From the four corners of the earth they come to kiss this 
shrine. 

Select from the following examples the potential sub- 
junctives, the infinitives, and the compound verb forms : 

* 1. May I close the window ? 2. My motive in going was 
that I might be of use. 3. He may not be called upon. 4. I 
do not know why I should feel under any obligation to do 
this. 5. You must not listen to his complaints. 6. He bound 
them that they should speak no slander, no, nor listen to it. 
7. Ulysses had himself bound to the mast that he might not 
be tempted to linger with the sirens. 8. He might have gone 
had he wished to. 9. That which thou wouldst be thou must 
be. 10. If thou read this, Caesar, thou mayst live. 11. It was 
possible that he might long be in the minority in the council. 
12. I would my daughter were dead at my feet. 13. Why 
should the spirit of mortal be proud ? 14. Like can only be 
known by like. 15. You may study the next exercise. 16. If 
you wish to enjoy the Adirondacks you must carry mountains 
in your brain. 17. Unless the young of the oyster perished 
by the million, the shallow seas would swarm with these niol- 
lusks. 18. In case winds were southwest by west, women 
might take ships to sea. 19. Trains should be run that 
travellers may be accommodated. 20. It may be found on 
trial to be a mistaken policy. 21. If bad men combine, the 
good must associate. 22. In studying grammar we must purge 
our minds of the wooden notion that it is an inherent quality 
of a word to be this or that part of speech. 
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CONJUGATION 

85. Using the verb go or give, speak of yourself as acting 
yesterday; to-morrow; to-day. Express the action as com- 
pleted now; as completed at noon yesterday; as at noon 
to-morrow ; as in the future reckoning from noon yesterday ; 
from noon to-morrow. 

Express the same actions on my part as if you were speak- 
ing to me. Express the same actions as performed by some 
friend of yours. 

Now write the present tense of the verb love according to 
the following order : 

I we 

thou you 

he they 

Can you express the meaning of I love by other forms, 
(1) using do, (2) using amf What slight difference in meaning 
do you perceive ? 

Give the different forms for the three persons and the two 
numbers to express the action of yesterday (the past); the 
action of yesterday thought of as completed from the point of 
view of the present; thought of as going on at a given hour 
yesterday ; as future from a given hour yesterday. As future 
regarded from the present; as completed regarded from the 
future. In what mood are all these forms? 

The tenses are ordinarily arranged in the following order : 
Present, Past, Future, Present Perfect, Past Perfect, Future 
Perfect. Give the indicative mood in full of the verb love. 

Give the present and perfect infinitives, active and passive, 
of the verbs love and go; the imperative; the participles, 
present and perfect. 

Now construct the six tenses in the subjunctive, using such 
different forms as you can make with (1) if; (2) though; 
(3) might; (4) by using inverted forms like should I, were I, 
were I to, etc. 

To give all the forms of the verb in the various moods, tenses, 
persons, and numbers, is to conjugate it. 

To give the forms of a verb in one person and number through 
all the moods and tenses, is to give a synopsis of it. 
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86. Notice that in the future and future perfect tenses shall 
is used with the first person, and will with the second and 
third. These forms express simple futurity. There is, how- 
ever, another form, as follows : 

I will, etc. We will 

You shall (thou shalt) You shall 

He shall They shall 

The first form is sometimes called predictive, the second 
promissive. (See Appendix XX.) 

Note. — The conjugation formed by uniting the present participle of 
the verb to the conjugation of be for the active, as, I am going, is called 
the progressive conjugation. Fart of the passive progressive conjugation is 
lacking ; thus, we say, J am being loved and I was being loved, but there 
are no future or perfect forms. 

Do prefixed to the active conjugation, as, I do love, forms the em- 
phatic conjugation ; but there is no passive emphatic conjugation. 

When you are sure that your conjugations are right, learn 
them. 

Irregular Verbs 

87. The following is a list of the irregular verbs. Three 
forms are given for each verb — the present, the past, and the 
perfect participle forms. These are called the principal parts. 

With regard to the third form it is to be remarked that it 
occurs in very many cases in the conjugation when it is not at 
all participial in use. For example, in J have loved, loved is 
merely one part of the compound tense ; it is a verb, in no sort 
of adjective dependence upon a substantive, and in this form 
is not participial. Nor is it passive in voice, since it is part of 
an active form. 

(Obsolescent and doubtful forms are italicized.) 



Present 


Past 


Perfect Participle 


Arise 


arose 


arisen 


Be 


was 


been 


Bear 


bore or bare 


borne or born 


Beat 


beat 


beaten or beat 


Begin 


began 


begun 
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Present 


Past 


Perfect Participle 


Behold 


beheld 


beheld 


Beseech 
Beset 


besought 
beset 


besought 
beset 


Bestead 


bestead 


bestead 


Bid 


bade or bid 


bidden or bid 


Bind 


bound 


bound 


Bite 


bit 


bitten or bit 


Bleed 


bled 


bled 


Blow 


blew 


blown 


Break 


broke 


broken 


Breed 


bred 


bred 


Bring 
Buy 
Catch 
Cast 


brought 
bought 
caught 
cast 


brought 
bought 
caught 
cast 


Chide 


chid 


chidden or chid 


Choose 


chose 


chosen 


Cleave 


cleft or clove 


cleft or cloven 


CUng 
Come 


clung 
came 


clung 
come 


Cost 


cost 


cost 


Creep 
Cut 


crept 
cut 


crept 
cut 


Deal 


dealt 


dealt 


Do 


did 


done 


Draw 


drew 


drawn 


Drink 


drank 


drunk or drank 


Drive 


drove 


driven 


Eat 


ate 


eaten 


Fall 


fell 


fallen 


Feed 


fed 


fed 


Feel 


felt 


felt 


Fight 
Flee 


fought 
fled 


fought 
fled 


Fling 

Fly 

Forbear 


flung 

flew 

forbore 


flung 
flown 
forborne 


Forsake 


forsook 


forsaken 


Freeze 


froze 


frozen 


Get 
Give 
Go 
Grind 

Grow 


got 

gave 

went 

ground 

grew 


got or gotten 

given 

gone 

ground 

grown 



Present 
Have 
Hear 
Hide 
Hit 
Hold 
Hurt 
Keep 
Know 
Lead 
Leave 
Lend 
Let 
Lie 
Lose 
Make 
Mean 
Meet 
Outdo 
Put 
Read 
Rend 
Rid 
Ride 
Ring 
Rise 
Say 
See 
Seek 
Sell 
Send 
Set 
Shake 
Shed 
Shine 
Shoe 
Shoot 
Shut 
Shrink 
Sing 
Sink 
Sit 
Slay 
Sleep 
Sling 
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Past 


Perfect Participle 


had 


had 


heard 


heard 


hid 


hidden or hid 


hit 


hit 


held 


held or holden 


hurt 


hurt 


kept 
knew 


kept 
known 


led 


led 


left 


left 


lent 


lent 


let 


let 


lay 
lost 


lain 
lost 


made 


made 


meant 


meant 


met 


met 


outdid 


outdone 


put 
read 


put 
read 


rent 


rent 


rid 


rid 


rode 


ridden 


rang or rung 


rung 


rose 


risen 


said 


said 


saw 


seen 


sought 
sold 


sought 
sold 


sent 


sent 


set 


set 


shook 


shaken 


shed 


shed 


shone 


shone 


shod 


shod 


shot 


shot 


shut 


shut 


shrunk or shrank 


shrunk or shrunken 


sung or sang 
sunk or sank 


sung 
sunk 


sat 


sat 


slew 


slain 


slept 
slung 


slept 
slung 
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Present 
Slink 
Smite 
Speak 
Spend 
Spin 
Spit 
Spread 
Spring 
Stand 
Steal 
Stick 
Sting 
Stride 
Strike 
Strive 
Swear 
Sweep 
Swim 
Swing 
Take 
Teach 
Tear 
Tell 
Think 
Throw 
Thrust 
Tread 
Wear 
Weep 
Win 
Wring 
Write 



Past 


Perfect Participle 


slunk or slank 


slunk 


smote 


smitten or smit 


spoke 


spoken 


spent 


spent 


spun 


spun 


spit or spat 


spit 


spread 


spread 


sprung or sprang 


sprung 


stood 


stood 


stole 


stolen 


stuck 


stuck 


stung 


stung 


strode or strid 


stridden 


struck 


struck or stricken 


strove 


striven 


swore 


sworn 


swept 


swept 


swum or swam 


swum 


swung 


swung 


took 


taken 


taught 


taught 


tore 


torn 


told 


told 


thought 


thought 


threw 


thrown 


thrust 


thrust 


trod 


trodden or trod 


wore 


worn 


wept 


wept 


won 


won 


wrung 


wrung 


wrote 


written 



The following verbs have more than one form in the 
past or perfect participle : 



Abide 


abode or abided 


abode or abided 


Awake 


awaked or awoke 


awaked or awoke 


Belay 


belayed or belaid 


belayed or belaid 


Bend 


bent or bended 


bent or bended 


Bereave 


bereft or bereaved 


bereft or bereaved 


Bet 


betted or bet 


betted or bet 


Blend 


blended or blent 


blended or blent 


Bless 


blessed or blest 


blessed or blest 
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1 


Present 


Past 


Perfect Participle 


Build 


built or builded 


built or builded 


Burn 


burned or burnt 


burned or burnt 


Burst 


bursted or burst 


bursted or burst 


Clothe 


clothed or clad 


clothed or clad 


Crow 


crowed or crew 


crowed 


Curse 


cursed or curst 


cursed or curst. 


Dare 


dared or durst 


dared 


Dig 


dug or digged 


dug or digged 


Dream 


dreamed or dreamt 


dreamed or dreamt 


Dress 


dressed or drest 


dressed or drest 


Dwell 


dwelt or dwelled 


dwelt or dwelled 


Gild 


gilded or gilt 


gilded or gilt 


Gird 


girded or girt 


girded or girt 


Grave 


graved 


graved or graven 


Hang 


hung or hanged 


hung or hanged 


Heave 


heaved or hove 


heaved or hove 


Hew 


hewed 


hewed or hewn 


Kneel 


kneeled or knelt 


kneeled or knelt 


Knit 


knitted or knit 


knit or knitted 


Lade 


laded 


laded or laden 


Lay 


laid or layed 


laid or layed 


Lean 


leaned or leant 


leanod or leant 


Leap 


leaped or leapt 


leaped or leapt 


Learn 


learned or learnt 


learned or learnt 


Light 


lighted or lit 


lighted or lit 


Mow 


mowed 


mowed or mown 


Mulct 


mulcted or mulct 


mulcted or mulct 


Pass 


passed or past 


passed or past 


Pay 


paid or payed 


paid or payed 


Pen 


penned or pent 


penned or pent 


Quit 


quitted or quit 


quitted or quit 


Hap 


rapped or rapt 


rapped or rapt 


Reave 


reft or reaved 


reft or reaved 


Rive 


rived 


riven or rived 


Saw 


sawed 


sawed or sawn 


Seethe 


seethed 


seethed or sodden 


Shape 


shaped 


shaped or shapen 


Shave 


shaved 


shaved or shaven 


Shear 


sheared or shore 


sheared or shorn 


Shine 


shone or shined 


shone or shined 


Show 


showed 


showed or shown 


Slide 


slid 


slidden or slid 


Slit 


slitted or slit 


slitted or slit 


Smell 


smelled or smelt 


smelled or smelt 
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Present 


Past 


Perfect Participle 


Sow 


sowed 


sowed or sown 


Speed 


sped or speeded 


sped or speeded 


Spell 


spelled or spelt 


spelled or spelt 


Spill 


spilled or spilt 


spilled or spilt 


Split 


split or splitted 


split or splitted 


Spoil 


spoiled or spoilt 


spoiled or spoilt 


Stave 


stove or staved 


stove or staved 


Stay 


staid or stayed 


staid or stayed 


String 


strung or stringed 


strung or stringed 


Strow 


strowed 


strowed or strewn 


Sweat 


sweated or sweat 


sweated or sweat 


Swell 


swelled 


swelled or swollen 


Thrive 


thrived or throve 


thrived or thriven 


Wake 


waked or woke 


waked or woke 


Wax 


waxed 


waxed or waxen 


Weave 


wove or weaved 


woven or weaved 


Wed 


wedded or wed 


wedded or wed 


Wet 


wetted or wet 


wetted or wet 


Wind 


wound or winded 


wound or winded 


Wont 


wont 


wont or wonted 


Work 


worked or wrought 


worked or wrought 



The following verbs lack one or more of the principal 
parts (defective verbs) : 



Present 


Past 


Perfect Participle 


Beware 








Can 


could 





May 


might 





Methinks 


methought 





Must 


must 





Ought 


ought 





Shall 


should 





Will 


would 





Quoth 


quoth 





Wis 


wist 





Wit 


wot 






Note to Teacher. — Exercises in rhetoric and composition, should 
be given on these verbal forms ; but memoriter work should not be re- 
quired. 
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Change these sentences so that the verb shall be 

(1) present perfect or past perfect, and where possible 

(2) passive, and (3) subjunctive : 

1. The boy flings a stone. 2. The dog comes when you call 
him. 3. We will choose another road for our drive to-day. 
4. We grow to what we seem. 5. Mother is going to buy me 
a boat. 6. The child awakes. 7. Bind him with chains. 
8. The miller will grind the corn. 9. The dog will bite you. 
10. This cannot be. 11. Europeans drink more wine than we 
do. 12. The leaves cling to the trees. 13. " His whistle will 
cost him dear," says Franklin. 14. Velvet feels smooth. 
15. You will catch cold. 16. The wicked flee when no man 
pursueth. 17. He gets better wages when he drives a team. 
18. This knife does not cut. 19. Dragon-flies eat mosquitoes. 
20. When my father and my mother forsake me, then the Lord 
will take me up. 21. The wind blows a gale. 22. I begin to 
see what you mean. 23. Father bids me tell you that he will 
bring company to dinner. 24. Man cannot cover what God 
would reveal. 25. Coming events cast their shadows before; 
26. The ice will break beneath your weight. 27. The leaves 
fall fast. 28. My hour draweth to a close. 29. Feed my 
sheep. 30. Fish hide in deep waters. 31. The trooper rises 
in his saddle as he rides. 32. The bee stings. 33. Strike, but 
hear me. 34. The teacher will not let us study in this room. 
35. Noise hurts sensitive people. 36. You may put confidence 
in him, I know. 37. I see that you can shoot. 38. More 
people hurt you through stupidity than through cruelty. 

39. He seeks the knowledge that holds good in working. 

40. The linen lies on the grass. 41. Our hens lay well. 
42. The sun sets early now. 43. The wind is shaking the 
window. 44. People often shoe oxen. 45. I cannot think 
he lies to me. 46. The hen is sitting on thirteen eggs. 47. The 
knowledge will hurt her cruelly. 48. Civilized people do not, 
even in war, slay children. 49. He treads an alien shore. 
50. The thrush sings his song thrice over. 51. This boy 
dives well. 52. Nokomis swings in her grape-vine. 53. My 
head spins to hear him talk. 54. John sets his hens in the 
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straw stack. 55. Lead us not into temptation. 56. When 
any one rings the bell she shrinks back from the window. 

57. Sink or swim, I give my hand and heart to this vote. 

58. Speak the speech as I pronounce it to you. 59. In the 
desert a fountain is springing. 60. I steal by lawns and 
grassy plots. 61. I slide by hazel covers. 62. That is strange. 
63. She holds her head to other stars. 64. He tears a pas- 
sion to tatters. 65. Tread lightly. 66. He writes reviews. 
67. There happiness abides. 68. He bets away everything 
he earns. 69. Build thee more stately mansions. 70. And 
now a bubble bursts. 71. Clothe yourselves in righteousness. 
72. The wicked falls into the pit he digs. 73. Do you often 
dream? 74. His glance will freeze you. 75. The committee 
will hang the picture in a good place. 76. She can knit and 
sew. 77. His failings lean to virtue's side. 78. They saw 
the log into sections. 79. Can you show a better record? 
80. They shear sheep in the spring. 81. As ye sow so shall 
ye also reap. 82. The spring rains swell the rivers. 83. Jacob 
always thrives. 84. Throw the mantle of charity over their 
deeds. 85. We weave a tangled web. 86. The river over- 
flows its banks. 



CHAPTER V 

THE ADVERB 

Point out all the modifying words in the sentences below. 

What does very tell about skilfully ? 

In the sentence He is very skilful, what does very tell about 



In (2) what does quite modify and what does it tell ? 

Is down a modifier of the verb or is it rather a part of the 
verb ? Can you substitute one word for blown down ? 

In what two ways may you dispose of down in He went down 
the hill f 

What does clear modify in (3) ? What part of speech does 
it modify ? 

How as to close in (5) ? Just in (6) ? 

In (7) does indeed modify one word in the sentence or the 
whole sentence ? 

In a sentence like The king was ruler far and- wide, what 
does far and wide modify ? What part of speech is the modi- 
fied word ? How explain this ? 

What parts of speech have you seen to be modified by 
adverbs ? 

What kinds of modification do adverbs express ? 

Is the adverb known by what it modifies or by the kind of 
modification expressed ? 

1. He plays very skilfully. 

2. Quite a large tree was blown down. 

3. The cow jumped clear over the moon. 

4. This invention is not wholly new. 

5. Close beside her, faintly moaning, fair and young, a 
soldier lay. 
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6. It stood just under the eaves. 

7. Indeed you shall not go. 

8. Wherewith shall I save Israel ? 

9. Ye know nothing at all. 

88. All modifiers of the verbal portion of a sentence 
have been called adverbial in their nature; all objects 
modify the verb whose action they receive. Nouns in 
objective cases are, however, none the less nouns for the 
fact that they show strong adverbial characteristics. You 
are looking at the blackboard: what is behind? What 
are you looking toward? Upon what are your sight 
activities playing? Where do they stop? How far — 
where to — do you see? The blackboard shuts off the 
view, that is, the blackboard modifies your seeing, in 
direction, extent, etc. But in Do you see the blackboard 
clearly? Do you see it there? Do you see it now? there 
are evidently other sorts of verbal modification, modifica- 
tion of manner, of time, of place. But these words, so 
appropriate for verbal modification, appear without change 
of form or meaning in other and distinctly different rela- 
tions. You notice that the blackboard is wholly black, or 
very black. These are cases of modification telling how, to 
what degree, etc., but telling this fact now in relation to 
adjectives, instead of to verbs. 

89. Again, when it is asserted that The crag hung just 
over the falU, not a verb or an adjective, but another 
word, — a preposition, — is modified in point of degree 
by just . If in the sentence, The cow jumped clear over the 
moon, we take the cow to have jumped very high or very 
quickly, we get one of these degree or manner words in 
modification of another. 
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There are also phrases, participial and infinitive, which 
modify not particular words, but whole sentences, yet because 
they express a time, manner, place, or degree relation, are purely 
adverbial ; as, To speak plainly, I shall grant you no more privi- 
leges ; Talking of exercise, you have heard, of course, of Dickens's 
constitutionals. 

90. In truth, there is a large class of these words, termed 
adverbs, which are not characterized exclusively by their 
use as modifiers of verbs, but by the character of modifi- 
cation to which they are adapted. Adverbs are degree, 
time, place, or manner words, and as accurately to be 
called ad-adjective or ad-prepositional, as adverbial. They 
are, however, called adverbial, from one of their important 
uses, perhaps their most important use. (Appendix XIX, 
XXII, and XXIII.) 

91. An adverb may at the same time do duty as a conjunc- 
tion : When the cat's away the mice will play; Whither thou goest 
I will go. In these sentences when and whither are conjunctive 
adverbs. Uses of this kind are common. Occasionally the 
conjunctive adverb is also interrogative : I wonder when he will 
come. 

92. The adverb is used in still other constructions. Thus, 
in He is here, the place word is used in the predicate not as 
modifier of the verb, but as subjective complement ; so in The 
sun is up, The stars are out. (See Section 15.) In There is no 
one here, There are many men in the plot, there, which is gener- 
ally used in an adverbial sense, is used with no reference to 
the idea of place, and becomes merely an introductory adverb, 
or expletive. (See Section 35.) 

93. In such sentences as The longer I know him the better I 
like him, the . . . the, are used to show degree, — In the degree 
that I know him better, in that degree I like him better, — and 
are therefore adverbial. 
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94 In such sentences as Assuredly this is true, He will not 
go, I shall certainly refuse, assuredly, not, certainly, modify the 
whole sentence. (See Section 90.) 

There are some phrases like in vain, of yore, on high, at last, 
in short, etc., which, though originally containing two ideas, — 
in a vain manner, of years gone by, etc., — have come to be 
used as mere adverbial phrases. 

95. Nouns are often used in an adverbial relation. 

1. He went home. 

2. Wheat is sixty cents a bushel. 

3. She has grown six inches. 

4. The tree is fifty feet high. 

5. This house is a great deal better built. 

6. All day long the battle raged. 

Here home, inches, etc., cannot be considered as object, — 
they do not receive action. In many cases a word of connec- 
tion may be supplied which will make the adverbial nature of 
the modification clearer, to his home, worth to the amount of 
sixty cents, grown to the extent of six inches, etc. We still use 
the connective in such sentences as He sat for an hour. This 
adverbial use of the noun, called the adverbial objective, is espe- 
cially common to express measure of time, space, value, and 
offers another example of the ease with which substantives 
shade off into adverbial uses. (See Section 58.) 

96. The words yes and no, though originally adverbs equiva- 
lent to certainly and not, are no longer used in such sense, but 
rather as equivalents for whole sentences. We shall therefore 
call them responsives. (See Section 109.) 

97. Adverbs are often used as other parts of speech or as 
abbreviations ; as, I never tried till then ; My sometime friend ; 
The why's as plain as way to parish church. 

98. We have already 'seen that phrases and clauses can be 
used as adjectives, nouns, or verbs. Phrases and clauses may 
also serve as adverbs ; He came on the last train, when it was too 
late. 
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99. A few adverbs have the property of comparison. 
What was said of the comparison of adjectives will apply 
to adverbs also. (See Section 43.) 

Let the student construct a sentence containing (1) an 
adverb used to modify a verb ; (2) an adverb used to modify 
an adjective; (3) an adverb used to modify a preposition; 
(4) an adverb used as subjective complement ; (5) a noun used 
as adverb ; (6) a phrase used as adverb ; (7) a clause used as 
adverb ; (8) an infinitive used as adverb. 

Select from the following sentences the adverbs, and 
the instances of nouns and phrases used adverbially: 

1. Some minds come into their perfect condition late, like 
autumn fruits. 2. He cares not a cent. 3. The less the hint 
that stirs the automatic machinery of association, the more 
easily it moves us. 4. The great thing in this world is not so 
much where we stand as in what direction we- are going. 

5. They go to the harbor . where all wrecks are refitted. 

6. Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much. 7. Some 
are too foolish to commit follies. 8. The cares that infest the 
day shall fold their tents like the Arabs. 9. The more we 
observe and study, the wider we find the range of the auto- 
matic and the instinctive principles. 10. A day, an hour of 
virtuous liberty, is worth a whole eternity in bondage. 11. To 
be wise, we must labor after knowledge. 12. Eyes, ears, took 
in their dole, brain treasured up the whole. 13. Just for a 
handful of silver he left us. 14. I think this box weighs a 
pound more than the other, — but have it your own way. 
15. A sharp criticism which has a drop of witty venom in it 
stings a young author almost to death. 16. The Mohammedan 
lives as the Koran directs. 17. In that little Goshen there 
will be light, though the grown world flounders about in dark- 
ness. 18. One thorn of experience is worth a whole wilderness 
of warning. 19. The bundle is so heavy that I cannot lift it. 
20. When a king is lost in the wood, what is he more than 
other men ? 21. The older a man gets, the fewer heroes does 
he see. 22. Answer a fool according to his folly. 23. It will 
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be all the same a hundred years hence. 24. My punish- 
ment is greater than I can bear. 25. Cowards, whose hearts 
are all as false as stairs of sand. 26. Curses, like chickens, 
come home to roost. 27. That is one reason why the nobility 
are more popular in England than in any other country. 
28. Do you not think a man may be wiser for going a hundred 
or two miles ? 29. Half a "word fixed upon the spot is worth 
a cartload. of recollections. 30. The river is a mile broad. 
31. He was employed by the women to run errands. 32. The 
clock had just struck three. 33. Work as we will, something 
still remains undone. 34. You are comparatively well-to-do if 
you can afford to occupy yourself rationally. 35. They came 
home yesterday. 36. My late colleague is here. 37. He fol- 
lowed close behind. 



CHAPTER VI 
PREPOSITIONS AND CONJUNCTIONS 

1. He went before I did. 

2. He went before me. 

3. He departed, but I remained. 

4. There was nobody there but me. 

5. I remained at home because of sickness (or on account of 
sickness). 

6. It was so cold that mercury froze. 

7. He runs as fast as I do. 

8. The love of money is the root of all evil. 

In (1) how many verbs ? How many subjects ? How many 
clauses ? 

Which is the principal clause ? 

What word connects the subordinate clause with the prin- 
cipal ? 

In (2) is me the subject of anything ? Is a verb understood 
or possibly to be supplied ? Is there a subordinate clause ? 

How many clauses in (3) ? What is the connecting word ? 

In (4) how many clauses? Substitute some other word 
for but Is but used here the same way as in (3) ? 

In (5) substitute some one word for because of. Is this a 
simple or a complex sentence ? 

Is (6) compound or complex ? What is the connective ? 

What word is supplied after do in (7) ? What is the con- 
nective ? 

Which kind of sentence is (8) ? Pick out the phrases. 

100. These examples contain two sorts of connecting 
words, one sort called conjunctions, the other, prepositions. 

131 
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In the following examples the connectives are all con- 
junctions. 

9. He went, and I went with him. 

10. He and I went together. 

11. Many are called, but few are chosen. 

12. Few or many, they will be welcome. 

In (9) and (11) sentences are connected. In (10) and 
(12) subjects are connected ; in (12), however, the con- 
nection is made only for the purpose of contrast or to 
emphasize a thought separation. These are all called 
coordinating conjunctions from the fact that the sentences 
or words are in like construction. That is to say, neither 
of the connected elements is in any sort of adjective or 
adverbial modification of the other. 

101. Examine the following : 

Lincoln, kind and of excellent judgment, was, etc. 
An old proverb, and of excellent wit, runs, etc. 

These are examples of the use of a coordinating conjunction 
to connect, not two adjectives, but an adjective with an adjec- 
tive element. 

But cases of this sort are not common, and are probably bor- 
rowed from the Latin. Blunders in rhetoric are almost certain 
if any extension of the principle is attempted with adjective 
uses ; as : 

A brave man, and who lost his life in battle, etc. 
Charlotte Cushman, a great artist, and who was a very noble 
woman, died in 1876. 

The rules of rhetoric seem, however, to be less strict with 
adverbial elements; for example, Lincoln died suddenly, and 
when his popularity was aJt its greatest; — suddenly and at peace 
with all the world. 
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Coordinate conjunctions often occur in pairs ; as, 

both — and ; both you and I are invited, 
not only — but also ; we need not only money but men also, 
either — or; it is either a maple or an elm. 
neither — nor ; it is neither a maple nor an elm. 
whether — or ; whether it is a maple or an elm is of no con- 
sequence, 
though — yet ; though he slay me, yet will I trust in him. 

1. He went before I came. 

2. He departed when I came — after I had come — although 
I had come. 

3. He came because (or since) I was present. 

4. He came where my home was. 

5. Galileo proved that the earth is round. 

6. He went, for he could not help it. 

7. That he would take care of himself was to be expected. 

102. The connectives in these sentences are all subor- 
dinating conjunctions, from the fact that they introduce 
a clause which modifies the principal clause. But the 
subordinate clause often modifies a particular word in a 
sentence, as in the following sentences : 

1. This is the place where Shakspere was bom. 

2. Thieves prefer the hours when it is dark. 

3. I study in my room, where there is quiet. 

4. I stay here, where it is quiet. 

Here we see that subordinating conjunctions serve to in- 
troduce clauses used either a% modifiers of the sentence or 
as modifiers of some one word or phrase within the sentence. 
(See Appendix XXIV.) 

103. It should be noted that many subordinating conjunc- 
tions partake of the nature of adverbs — that is to say, serve 
not merely to connect the subordinate with the principal 
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clause, but as well to modify some word in the subordinate 
sentence ; for example, He came while it was winter; I know 
where Tie is; It is easy to see how this is. But the conjunction 
introducing an adverbial clause is not necessarily adverbial. 
This I know because I saw it — because is not an adverbial modi- 
fier of any particular word, though the sentence as a whole 
modifies know. (Sections 89, 94.) 

And it is also true that not all subordinate sentences are 
adverbial or adjective. In such cases the subordinate con- 
junction need have no adverbial quality. For example, in 
sentences like I know that, etc., the subordinate clause is pri- 
marily substantive, and is adverbial only in the sense that all 
objectives are verbal modifiers. 

Again, it is to be remarked that in some cases the conjunc- 
tive adverb may introduce sentences which are not adverbial ; 
for example, I know a nook where shadows always hide. Here 
the subordinate sentence is an adjective modifier of nook, 
although the connective where is adverbial. 

This union of conjunction and adverb will serve as another 
example of the shading-off quality already many times noted. 

There is a close parallel between the uses of the conjunctive 
adverb, the conjunctive pronoun, and the conjunctive adjective ; 
as in He lay where he fell; Unhappy the man whose mother has 
not made all mothers sacred; I know what man you have in 
mind; each is used to connect sentences, and each has a modi- 
fying function in the sentence in which it is found. Adjectives 
and adverbs as well as pronouns shade off into conjunctions. 

104. Conjunctions, therefore, serve as connecting words between 
like sentences, phrases, or words, or to introduce a subordinate 
clause. 

The class called coordinating present no difficulties; the 
subordinating, however, are not readily distinguished in prin- 
ciple from some uses of the preposition. 

105. Some prepositional uses may be examined in the 
following sentences : 

1. There is nobody here but me. 

2. He went before me. 
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3. The love of money. 

4. This work was done by an artist. 

5. I sent a letter to my friend. 

6. This book is for my brother. 

7. Sufficiently for my purpose. 

8. The cat came from — under the house. 

9. She waited tiU — after the ball. 

10. Have birds any sense of why they sing ? 

11. Over the fence is out. 

12. Where I lost it was on the road. 

The words but, before, of, etc., in the above sentences, 
are all prepositions. It will be seen that in every case 
they are used with substantives to form phrases, that is, 
inseparable word-groups used as one part of speech. In 
the first five sentences, the phrases are used adjectively or 
adverbially; in (6) the phrase is subjective complement. 
In (8) and (9) prepositions are used to introduce substan- 
tive phrases ; in (10) and (11) to introduce a substantive 
clause. 

From these examples it may be deduced that the prepo- 
sition, while a connecting or joining word, and while intro- 
ducing an adverbial or an adjective subordinate relation to 
other words, is always found in company with a substan- 
tive, and is never found connecting sentences or clauses. 
The distinction is thus sufficiently clear between preposi- 
tions and conjunctions. 

In sentences like, He knew of what he spoke, what he spoke is a 
substantive clause, and is to be regarded as the object of the verb knew 
of (meaning something like understood), or as a substantive after the 
preposition of 

106. 1. Many fallacies are current concerning financial 
questions. 

2. He wrote concerning the question. 
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3. He wrote regarding the matter. 

4. I could not help regarding the matter in this light. 

These sentences illustrate the fact that participles some- 
times do duty in place of prepositions. In (1) concerning may- 
be treated either as participle depending upon fallacies, or 
as a preposition. In (2) concerning is clearly a preposition. 
This tendency of participles to shade off into prepositions will 
later become of interest in discussing the nature of parts of 
speech. 

Another example of the tendency of one part of speech to 
shade into another is to be seen in like. Though originally 
adjective or adverb, e.g. Elias was a man subject to like pas- 
sions as we are, Like as a father pitieth his children — it later came 
to be used before a preposition — like unto us ; still later the 
preposition was dropped, and like came to be used as incorpo- 
rating in itself the functions of both words. It is now reason- 
ably enough classed as a preposition in such sentences as He 
goes like the wind. 

The student should be careful not to use like as a conjunc- 
tion. Say Do as I do, not do like I do. 

107. Prepositions were originally adverbs, and many are 
still used as such ; for example, The sun came up, He went in. 

In changing a sentence from the active to the passive form 
it often happens that the substantive, which in the active sen- 
tence joins with the preposition to make a phrase, becomes 
subject of the passive verb, leaving the preposition, as it were, 
dangling; as, They laughed at him, he was laughed at; She 
cared for the child, the child was cared for. The preposition in 
such cases is really a verbal modifier, — an adverb. The verbs 
in the active sentences are laughed at and cared for = derided 
and protected or nourished. 

108. The same word is sometimes used as preposition and 
sometimes as conjunction; e.g. The work is not intended foi 
publication ; He came, tot he was invited ; It is nothing but the 
wind ; The man dies, but his memory lives. 

Construct sentences using a prepositional phrase as (1) sub- 
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ject; (2) subjective complement; (3) adj. modifier; (4) adverb 
modifier; (5) base of phrase. 

Select from the sentences below the prepositions and 

conjunctions : 

1. From peak to peak the rattling crags among leaps the 
live thunder. 2. It may be laid down as a general rule, though 
subject to considerable qualifications, that history begins in 
novel and ends in essay. 3. A soul without reflection runs to 
ruin. 4. Fight, that ye may be free. 5. Three fishers went sail- 
ing out into the west. 6. Except your brother come down with 
you ye shall see my face no more. 7. There is a physiognomic 
character in the taste for food. 8. Love not sleep, lest thou 
come to poverty. 9. We sit too long at our meals or are too 
curious in the study of them. 10. How often would I have 
gathered thy children together, and ye would not ! 11. There 
must have been somebody here, for the door was open. 12. If 
the boy sows the seeds of moral or physical ill-health, the man 
will reap the bitter harvest. 13. Men may rise on stepping- 
stones of their dead selves to higher things. 14. Give me 
neither poverty nor wealth. 15. Half-learned lessons slip from 
the memory as icicles from the hand. 16. Since the Puritans 
could not be convinced they were persecuted. 17. Knowledge 
is proud that he knows so much. 18. They melt not in an acid 
sect the Christian pearl of charity. 19. They were compelled 
to give in evidence. 20. How his audit stands who knows save 
Heaven ? 21. My words fly up, my thoughts remain below ; 
words without thoughts never to Heaven go. 22. I took thee 
for thy better. 23. I will answer for the death I gave him. 
24. All hope was now given up. 25. Authors are like 
Chinese jugglers. 

Construct sentences containing (1) a conjunction connecting 
nouns ; (2) a conjunction connecting verbs ; (3) a conjunction 
connecting subjective complements; (4) a conjunction con- 
necting sentences ; (5) a phrase used as adverbial modifier of 
time ; (6) a phrase used to modify a noun ; (7) a phrase used 
to modify a verb ; (8) a conjunctive pronoun ; (9) a conjunctive 
adjective. 
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THE INTERJECTION 

109. There is a class of words commonly regarded as 
a separate part of speech, which are used in exclamation 
to express emotion — fear, surprise, joy, horror — as, oh, 
alas, alack, ah, pooh, fudge, etc. These words are called 
interjections. They depend for their meaning chiefly on 
the tone or the gesture by which they are accompanied. 
They cannot, however, accurately be called parts of speech, 
since they do not combine with other words to form a sen- 
tence. They are illustrations of the kind of language that 
was perhaps used by the first men, and are very close to 
the scream or groan or cry. 

Yes and no are not far from interjections. (See Sec- 
tion 96.) 

Many of our ordinary words, and even phrases and sentences, are 
often used interjectionally ; e.g. well, indeed, behold, ah me, of course, 
I declare, would that it were so. Words like hark, hist, listen, behold, 
are used sometimes as pure interjections and sometimes as imperatives. 
There is a shading off of interjections into slang, expletive, and profanity ; 
e.g. Oh dear, Zounds, By Jove, etc. There is a shading off also into 
the interrogative : What ! and What f 

When expressing strong emotion, the interjection, whether word or 
clause, is followed by an exclamation mark. 



CHAPTER VII 
CLAUSES AS PARTS OF SPEECH 

1. He arrived yesterday. 

2. He arrived at sundown. 

3. He arrived when the sun was setting. 

4. The energetic man is successful. 

5. The man of energy is successful. 

6. The man who is persistent is successful. 

7. The books which you bought have arrived. 

8. Who was the first discoverer of America has not been 
fully settled. 

9. Cain asked, " Am I my brother's keeper ? " 

10. The question is, What are we going to do about it ? 

11. There is no doubt about it. 

12. There is doubt about what to do. 

In (1) what word tells when he arrived? What part of 
speech is this word ? 

Point out an adverbial phrase in (2). 

What does the subordinate clause in (3) tell? To what 
part of speech is it equivalent ? 

In (4) what does energetic modify? Of energy in (5)? 
The subordinate clause in (6) ? 

What word in (4) is replaced by a clause in (6) ? 

What does the subordinate clause in (7) modify ? 

As what part of speech does this clause serve ? 

What is the subject of has not been settled in (8) ? 

What part of speech is generally used as subject ? 

How do you dispose of the subordinate clause in (9) ? 

What part of speech is generally used as object ? 

139 
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Is is in (10) the complete predicate ? How do you dispose 
of the clause following ? 

In (11) what is said about it? What part of speech is 
about f What part of speech is it 9 

Is there an equivalent construction in (12) ? 

What part of speech generally follows the preposition ? 

How will you dispose of what to do 9 

110. That prepositional phrases are often equivalent 
to adjectives or adverbs is already familiar. It is also 
familiar that any word or group of words may be used as 
a substantive, that is, be made the subject of thought ; 
e.g. Run is a verb; From Rome is a phrase; Two is a num- 
ber. And we have seen that groups or combinations of 
words are sometimes equivalent to a verb ; e.g. are per- 
suaded, are sure, are witness that, etc. 

A subordinate clause may also be used as adjective, ad- 
verb, or substantive. When so used the clause is to be 
treated as a unit, and its character is to be determined by 
its use, as is the character of a single word. This, how- 
ever, does not prevent the clause from being considered 
as a sentence containing its own subject, predicate, and 
object or subjective complement, with their modifiers. 
In fact, the clause may have clause modifiers of its own. 
As before remarked (see Section 17), the introduction of 
a subordinate clause changes the sentence from simple to 
complex. 

A clause introduced by the simple conjunctive pronoun is 
generally adjective, because the conjunctive pronoun generally 
refers to a noun or pronoun in the principal clause. The ad- 
verb clause is somewhat more difficult, especially in abbreviated 
and degree clauses ; as, He is taller than I (am tall) ; Lead is 
not as heavy as gold (is heavy) ; It was so cold that we remained 
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at home. In the first two of these sentences the student will 
easily supply the understood word, and in the third a little con- 
sideration will enable him to see that the subordinate clause 
tells how cold, a use which he has already learned to recognize 
as adverbial. 

The following are examples of adjective clauses : 

1. I know the man whom he mentioned. 

2. I know the man to whom he refers. 

3. He fills the place which his brother's death made vacant. 

4. I gave the message to the boy whom you sent. 

5. I know the house where he lives. 

Adverb clauses are illustrated in the following : 

1. When the first bell rings we start. 

2. A letter has come since you left. 

3. The more one knows the more one suspects one's ignorance. 

4. Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him. 

5. If wishes were horses, beggars might ride. 

6. Wretches hang that jurymen may dine. 

7. The use of slang is unwise because it tends to poverty of 
vocabulary. 

Substantive clauses are used within the sentence exactly 
as are substantive words — as subject, as object, as subjec- 
tive complement, and as appositive : e.g. 

1. " Haste makes waste " is a common proverb. 

2. That wars still take place is a blemish upon modern 
civilization. 

3. What is excellent, as God lives, is permanent. 

The foregoing illustrate the use of substantive clauses 
as subject. 

The following illustrate the use of substantive clauses 
as object : 

1. I hope that this may be true. 

2. We deny that might is right. 

3. The leader cried, " Forward ! " 
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The clause as subjective complement is found in the 
following : 

1. The truth is that the world is not fully civilized. 

2. The common opinion is that war brings honor. 

The following are examples of clauses used as apposi- 
tives : 

1. Copernicus' theory that the planets revolve around the 
sun was long disbelieved. 

2. The peculiarity that night-blooming flowers are white, is 
due to the fact that they are fertilized by nocturnal insects. 

3. The proverb, "Never cross a bridge till you come to it," 
is old and of excellent wit. 

Construct sentences containing a clause used as (1) subject ; 
(2) object; (3) subjective complement; (4) appositive with 
the subject; (5) appositive with subjective complement; (6) ad- 
jective modifier of noun used as object; (7) adverbial modifier 
of adjective used as subjective complement. 

In the following exercise tell the construction of the 
adjective, the adverb, and the noun clauses : 

1. He seeks the knowledge that will hold good in working. 
2. It is a blessing to be born in those parts of the world where 
wisdom and knowledge flourish. 3. It is of mighty conse- 
quence to have nature planted with good seeds before vicious 
inclinations grow up. 4. Perhaps you imagine you have fin- 
ished. 5. In a well-organized society, though no one can attain 
to universal knowledge, it is nevertheless possible to learn 
much. 6. Books have this advantage over travel, that they 
convey information from remote times. 7. Those who learn 
the laws which govern men and things, are the successful men. 
8. The intelligence must be nourished, even as the body is 
nourished. 9. I repeat that my object is not to give him 
knowledge. 10. As this life is a preparation for eternity, so is 
education a preparation for this life. 11. That education alone 
is valuable which answers these primary objects. 12. We can- 
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not doubt that truths now unknown are in reserve. 13. Where 
the attention has been early turned to fiction, it will not, with- 
out great difficulty, be turned to reality. 14. If a man be of 
virtuous character, he will desire to realize beauty in his own 
life. 15. In order that women may acquire the habit of work, 
they must understand that their education is not finished at 
eighteen. 16. Any good book that is wiser than yourself .will 
teach you something. 17. Intellectual graces will perish when 
exercised in a spirit of ill-temper. 18. The fault is in ourselves 
that we are underlings. 19. There is a tide in the affairs of 
men which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune. 20. Judg- 
ment will grow as years grow in you. 21. What a man is, and 
what he can do, are of the first importance. 22. While our 
tasks lengthen, our lives remain as short as ever. 23. The 
energy which issues in growth must originate in self. 24. The 
plea that we have no time for culture, will vanish as soon as 
we desire culture so much that we begin to examine our use of 
time. 25. Man should understand himself in order that he 
may attain his highest development. 26. A definite purpose 
draws to itself whatever is kindred. 27. If I held truth cap- 
tive in my hand, I should open my hand and let it fly, in order 
that I might again pursue it and overtake it. 28. Knowledge 
is precious, because it affords a stimulus to the exercise of our 
powers. 29. Though your hope in all else be blasted, fail not 
to acquire the pearl of great price. 30. Endeavor to be first 
in thy calling, whatever it may be. 31. The mind of the 
scholar, if you would have it large and liberal, should come in 
contact with other minds. 32. It is a man's duty to cultivate 
his feelings, that the springs which move to action may be 
powerful. 33. If a man possesses the consciousness of what 
he is, he will soon, also, learn what he ought to be. 34. There 
is nothing so cold as toast that has once been hot. 35. Love 
of learning, and love of truth, are what should kindle the un- 
derstanding. 36. The happy man is he who has learned to 
read himself. 37. If a man is a reasoning being, he is also a 
free moral being. 38. Unless reason preside over observation, 
we shall pick up dust and chaff instead of grain. 39. Only 
when interest is aroused is energy possible. 40. As we master 
the meaning of words, we make intellectual progress. 



CHAPTER VIII 

PARTS OF SPEECH IN GENERAL 

You have met, as parts of speech, nouns, pronouns, adjec- 
tives, adverbs, prepositions, and conjunctions. 

Which of these are used to indicate things ? 

Which are assertives ? 

Which are modifiers ? 

Which are connectives ? 

What do adjectives commonly modify ? 

What do adverbs commonly modify ? 

May the subject of a sentence be something other than a 
noun or a pronoun ? Illustrate your answer by different sen- 
tences. 

Write a sentence asserting something of a sentence or of a 
proposition. 

111. The discussions of the foregoing pages have re- 
peatedly emphasized the fact that the different parts of 
speech shade off into each other. Not only does the same 
word serve now in one capacity and now in another, but 
also it constantly occurs that the characteristics of differ- 
ent parts of speech are manifested at one time by one 
word in its ordinary use. We have seen how participial 
nouns and infinitives are both noun and verb. We have 
remarked .that in the case of many nouns like hope, love, 
attempt, wish, endeavor, and the like, as well as in the case 
of some adjectives like eager, desirous, hopeful, despondent, 
etc., enough of verbal quality is in solution to permit of 
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an object, though a prepositional connective is required, as 
in desirous of praise. Likewise the noun in its possessive 
case performs the office of the adjective (Henry's dog is 
lost); prepositions shade off into adverbs (The sun went 
down); and adverbs into adjectives (The bells rang clear). 
Verbs in their participial uses (and in what are called 
gerundive uses, about to 5e, etc.) shade off into adjectives 
(He is a walking dictionary) ; substantives, in their objec- 
tive uses, shade off into adverbs (He went home) ; while 
adjectives serve as nouns, permitting at the same time 
adjective and adverbial modification (The very good). 

This is not to deny the reasonableness of established 
classifications, but merely to insist upon an inevitable 
indefiniteness in the boundaries between them; just as 
with the prism, the distinct differences of color are not 
denied merely because no line can be drawn which sepa- 
rates one color from another. (See Appendix XXII, 
XXIII, and XXVI.) Grammar cannot be made an exact 
science. 

Indicate the parts of speech combined in the italicized 
words in the following: 

1. Feiv there be that find it. 2. She has grown six inches, 
3. The messenger is here. 4. He climbed up the tree. 5. The 
bells ring clear. 6. Friends cared for the child. 7. Oh, the 
happy days of yore ! 8. He did right. 9. Take a little wine for 
thine often infirmities. 10. None shall witness my departure 
hence. 11. He lived a hundred years. 12. They came home 
yesterday. 13. That we only believe as deep as we live is 
curious. 14. I have a letter from my sometime friend. 
15. Charles's reign is noted for its profligacy. 16. To spare 
the submissive and to war down the proud was to recognize and 
to obey the teaching of Home. 17. None but the brave deserve 
the fair. 18. These labors are more than human. 19. Many 
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are called, but few are chosen. 20. Vast forms move fantas- 
tically to a discordant melody. 21. They rode many leagues. 
22. My friend who has been here is not now present. 23. We 
stuck as idle as a painted ship upon a painted ocean. 24. Hope 
deferred maketh the heart sick. 25. Rolling stones gather no 
moss. 26. This is the very coinage of your brain. 27. Fur- 
nished rooms to let. 28. The moaning waves ceased their roll- 
ing. 29. I am sure that you are convinced. 30. We love to 
lose ourselves in dreaming. 31. Ten miles away there stood a 
mill. 32. He went over the hills and a long way off. 33. The 
hate of hate, the love of love, the scorn of scoun. 34. Climb 
down the ladder, and when you get down stay down. 35. Jack 
and Jill went up the hill. 36. Jill came tumbling after him. 
37. Concerning these things there be many opinions. 38. The 
asking of a question is more easy than the answering X)f it. 
39. Facile writing of Latin is more difficult than reading it 
readily. 40. Hark ! Hark ! The lark at Heaven's gate sings, 
and Phoebus 'gins to rise. 41. I know that my Redeemer 
liveth. 42. One of Napoleon's greatest victories was his defeat 
of the Austrians »t Austerlitz. 43. The coinage of money is a 
prerogative of the government. 44. He is tenacious of purpose. 
45. Man is thirsty of glory. 



CHAPTER IX 
CASES 

112. Case is the relation of the substantive to certain 
other words in the sentence. In old English, nouns and 
pronouns were inflected to show some of the most impor- 
tant of their uses in the sentence. Most of these inflec- 
tions have been lost for nouns and many for pronouns, 
and from this it has resulted that several distinct uses 
have come to be included in one case. It seems best to 
adopt four cases: the Nominative, the Possessive, the 
Dative (Indirect Object), the Accusative (Direct Object). 
(See Appendix XXVII.) 

THE NOMINATIVE 

113. The nominative case has already been discussed in 
its most important uses. It is the case of the substantive 
used as the subject of a verb. There are some other uses 
of the nominative case ; for example, the predicate nomi- 
native (subjective complement), nominative of apposition, 
and what is sometimes called the nominative absolute, 
which can be more helpfully discussed after the other 
cases have been examined. 

114. There is also what is commonly termed the nomi- 
native of direct address, as in John, close the door. We 
have already called attention to this construction in Sec- 
tion 4, where John was termed the compellative. This 
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form of address is often treated as a distinct case, and 
has, in fact, in inflected languages, a distinct form. Case, 
however, means relation. The compellative is an inde- 
pendent use, grammatically as unrelated to the rest of the 
sentence as is an interjection. Because, therefore, of this 
absence of relation, there is some objection to the use of 
the term "nominative of direct address." 

THE POSSESSIVE (OR GENITIVE) 

115. The possessive case is the form used to indicate 
possession or ownership, either actual or figurative. 

1. The mother's love for her child. 

2. A tower whose pinnacles touch the sky. 

With the exception of some of the possessive pronouns, 
this case is always formed in the singular with the inflec- 
tional suffix 8 preceded commonly by the apostrophe. 
The plural possessive adds regularly only the apostrophe. 
(See Section 25.) 

116. It is important to remark here the adjective nature of 
all possessive forms. A noun modifier of another noun, while 
none the less a noun, is used in adjective relation. 1 

OBJECTIVE: ACCUSATIVE AND DATIVE 

The student should at this point reread Sections 8-12. 

1. I gave him a book. 

2. I gave a book to him. 

1 The genitive case in Latin covers many uses other than the posses- 
sive, but they are all uses of nouns in modification of nouns or of sub- 
stantives. That in Latin verbs of remembering, forgetting, etc. — recor- 
dor, memini, reminiscor, and obliviscor — commonly are followed by an 
object in the genitive, is explained by the fact that they are equivalent to 
make a record of, have a memory of, etc. They hold noun meanings in 
solution. 
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3. They tell me the truth. 

4. They persuade me that this is true. 

5. He worked me an injury. 

6. He injured me. 

7. They advised me to make haste. 

8. They commanded me that I should make haste. 

9. They ordered me to march. 
10. We paid the man (his wages). 

In (3) how many objects ? 

Which is acted upon through the other ? 

In (4) what is the thing or fact or idea conveyed to me ? 

Distinguish between (5) and (6). Why regard me as indi- 
rect object in (5) and direct in (6) ? 

In (7), (8), and (9) what are the things or ideas or facts 
conveyed to me ? 

117. The thought-fact back of the division of the objec- 
tive into the direct or accusative, and indirect or dative, 
is that a substantive may receive action either directly or 
indirectly, as in They sent him a book, in which book is 
first acted upon, and him through book. Perhaps the 
accusative might better have been termed the primary 
object, and the dative the secondary object. 

Here again the manner in which the thought is held in 
the mind, rather than the fact behind the thought, is the 
important question. 

He impresses me with the truth. 
He impresses the truth upon me. 

In the first case me is regarded as receiving the action 
directly; in the second case, as the secondary recipient. 
(See Appendix XXXI.) 

The thing which is thought of as receiving the action directly 
is the direct object, and is in the accusative case. 
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The thing which is thought of as receiving the action indi- 
rectly is the indirect object, and is in the dative case. 

Turn to Section 56 and point out the verbs that may take 
two objects. Construct five sentences containing direct and in- 
direct objects, then using the same verbs make five containing 
only direct objects. 

Examine the different objective uses in the following 
sentences : 

1. Give me neither poverty nor riches. 2. Build thee more 
stately mansions. 3. In some brighter clime bid me good 
morning. 4. She said those innocents would do her no harm. 
5. Give me liberty or give me death. 6. Tell me how old you 
are. 7. No man said him nay. 8. What profits me my name 
of greatest knight ? 9. My glass shall not persuade me that I 
am old. 10. Say Wolsey found thee a way out of his wreck to 
rise in. 11. He giveth His beloved sleep. 12. Don't flatter 
yourselves that friendship authorizes you to say disagreeable 
things to your intimates. 13. I promise thee the fairest wife 
in Greece. 14. Who taught the nations of the field and flood 
to shun their poison and to choose their food? 15. Nature 
gives the virtue nearest to our vice allied. 16. He forgiveth 
thee thy sins. 17. Thy testimonies have I taken as a heritage 
forever. 18. That mercy I to others show, that mercy show to 
me. 19. A man's reach should exceed his grasp. 20. Give us 
the luxuries of life, and we will dispense with the necessaries. 
21. He prayeth best who loveth best all things both great 
and small. 22. Ask them what report they bore to Heaven. 

23. Be very careful how you tell an author that he is droll. 

24. I love to lose myself in other men's minds. 25. Lend me 
your ears. 26. Tell your master you have seen Marius a fugi- 
tive. 27. He teaches you to be wise. 

Adverbial Accusative 

1. He lived a long life. 

2. He lived seventy years. 
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118. As has been many times observed in the course of 
these discussions, all objective uses are adverbial. Some objec- 
tives are, however, more adverbial than others, the case being 
one of that slow gradation already remarked as characteristic 
of language uses. In sentences like He lived seventy years, the 
accusative relation retains but a trace of its use as object. This 
trace, however, remains, as may be appreciated if the verb pass 
be substituted for lived. So the object relation is perceptible 
in sentences like He walked ten miles, or walked home. In He 
walked an hour the relation is entirely adverbial. All these 
constructions where the adverbial use of the noun is strong 
are classed as adverbial objectives. 1 (See Section 95.) 

119. The fact that with adjectives, as well as with nouns, 
objective relations more or less strongly marked are common, 
was referred to in Sections 46 and 56. These cases are cov- 
ered in Latin grammar by the statement that with adjectives, 
the object to which the quality is directed is put in the dative. 

1. He liked me. 

2. He had friendship for me. 

3. He was a friend to me. 

4. He was friendly to me. 

5. Desirous of success. 

6. Anxious for recovery. 

7. Good for nothing. 

8. Similar to his father. 

These different uses of the idea of liking or friendliness show 
a gradual shading off to the point where, as in (4), the phrase 
to me may be considered either as objective in the sense that 
he receives the action suggested in was friendly to, or as purely 
adverbial. In (5) and (6) the objective relation after the adjec- 
tive is striking and clearly predominant. In (7) and (8) the 
objective relation seems to be nearly or entirely lacking. 

1 It is instructive to recall here the use of the accusative called adverbial 
or of specification, in Latin, and the fact that when adverbs in Latin were 
not derived from adjectives, they were commonly taken directly from the 
accusative or the ablative case of the noun, and even when derived from 
adjectives, commonly followed the form of the neuter accusative. 
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Objects in the Passive 

1. He was asked a question. 

2. I am persuaded that such is the fact. 

3. James was taught Latin by his father. 

4. He was refused admission. 

5. Admission was refused him. 

6. I am witness that this is the truth. 

7. He was offered a pension. 

8. I was promised a present. 

9. I strike Frank a blow. 

120. In such sentences as I made him a present, I offered 
Mm help, They denied him admission, etc., there is a transi- 
tive verb followed by both a direct and an indirect object. 
If we were to seek for the strict equivalent for these 
sentences in the passive form, we should have for a new 
subject what was in the other voice the direct object ; for 
example : 

1. A present was made (to) him (by me). 

2. Help was offered him, etc. 

3. Admission was refused him by, etc. 

Here is clearly the passive voice, and as clearly an indi- 
rect (or dative) object following. If, however, the dative 
in the active voice is made subject, as it often is, it becomes 
necessary to retain as direct object in the passive form 
what was subject in the active form. (See Section 54.) 

It need cause no confusion to find direct or indirect objects 
after passive verbs ; the question is one of use and not of form 
or order. In fact, when a verb takes two objects in the active, 
there is room for but one of them as subject in the passive. 

So in They told (to) me that this was true, there are two forms 
possible in the passive ; namely, (1) That this was true was told 
to me by them; (2) J was told (by them) that this was true; in 
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either case the passive verb takes an object, 1 — in the second 
case a direct object. 

Likewise when there is neither active nor passive, but a 
neuter use, the copula with the subjective complement may- 
take a direct object if the meaning of the entire predicate is 
really an active thought, as in i" am witness (am persuaded or 
am sure) that this is true. 

Study the objectives in the following exercise : 

1. A duty is given me to perform. 2. We are sure that he 
will appreciate your kindness. 3. He was told to leave the 
room. 4. The officer was assured that the messenger had 
gone. 5. I am forgiven my debt. 6. The laborer was paid 
his wages. 7. I mean you no harm. 8. I have been told 
the truth. 9. She was bequeathed her grandmother's jewels. 
10. Sing me a song of love and death. 11. The ambassador 
was given a reception. 12. Shylock was tendered the ducats. 
13. The provinces can raise you no more revenue. 14. The 
assassin was handed a dagger. 15. We will deliver you five 
hundred bushels of wheat in July. 16. He was left a fortune. 
17. They wrought the castle much annoy. 



Infinitives in Objective Cases 

121. The purely verbal use of the infinitive is not com- 
mon in English, but it is interesting as illustrating some 
instructive grammatical tendencies, and is important as 
bearing upon constructions in other languages. (See 
Appendix XXIX.) 

1. I admit this truth. 

2. I admit that this is true. 

3. I admit this to be true. 

4. I assert that this is correct. 

1 Though this idiom is condemned by many rhetoricians, it is impossi- 
ble to deny that it is established in usage and admitted by many good 
writers. 
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5. I assert this to be correct. 

6. They report that he has made great progress. 

7. They report him to have made great progress. 

8. I am told that he has progressed greatly. 

What is equivalent to truth in (2) and (3) ? 

What is the object of admit in (1) ? In (2)? In (3)? In (3) 
how many verbs ? 

Which of these sentences are simple ? Which complex ? In 
(2) is there a conjunction ? What does it connect ? In what 
case is this f 

In (3) what is the subject ? Is the object of admit, this or 
this to be true f What is the subject of to be true f 

Can you determine the case of this ? 

Point out the subject, predicate, and object in (5), (6), (7), 
and (8). 

Which of these sentences are simple ? Which complex ? 

What is the voice of the verb in (8) ? (See Section 120.) 

The use of the infinitive as equivalent to a verb in a sub- 
ordinate clause is not uncommon after verbs of perceiving and 
declaring. It is probably derived from Latin. In the model 
sentences above, the thing which is asserted is that this is true, 
correct, etc. What do they report ? Him to have made great 
progress; here him and to have made are equivalent to he and 
has made. Note that the subject of an infinitive is always 
accusative. It is surprising to find an objective as subject of 
anything; but usage has made it correct. 

The subject of an infinitive is not always expressed, and in 
such case it is followed by the nominative; as, It was thought to 
be he. The reason seems to be that the complement agrees 
with its real subject, and when this is made subject of the 
principal verb, as in the passive voice, the agreement is not 
changed. A convenient rule is, that the noun after the infini- 
tive is in the same case as the noun before it. (See Section 126.) 

Study the objective relations in the following sentences: 

1. I judge him to be a gentleman. 2. The court ordered 
the man to pay a fine. 3. The general condemned the spy to 
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be hanged. 4. I shall expect you to be present. 5. For a man 
to be proud of his learning, is the greatest ignorance. 6.- The 
building was supposed to have been finished. 7. He was 
known to have joined the league. 8. The whites are said by 
General Crook to have been the aggressors in every Indian out- 
rage of which he has known. 9. The will is believed to have 
been lost. 10. The Celts are supposed originally to have come 
from Asia. 11. Francis is proved to have been the author. 

Objective Complement 

122. Some objective relations are illustrated in the 
following sentences: 

1. Perseverance keeps honor bright. 

2. They drank the river dry. 

3. They chose him president. 

4. They make (or elect) him king. 

5. They struck him dead. 

What does perseverance do to honor in (1) ? 

Is there any difference between (1) and Perseverance keeps 
bright honor f 

What, then, is the simple predicate of sentence (1) ? In (2) 
does dry belong more to drank or to river f What part of 
speech is dry f What must it then modify ? Does it at the 
same time modify or complete something else ? 

In He is president, what is president ? In what case is it ? 
Why? 

In what case is president in (3) ? King in (4) ? Why ? 

What is done to him in each of these sentences ? 

In (5) does dead belong more to him or to struck ? What 
part of speech is dead ? What does it modify ? Does it modify 
or complete anything else ? 

In sentence (1) there is an adjective, bright, clearly 
attached to honor ; and yet the sentence is not the equiva- 
lent of he keeps bright honor. The verbal fact, the activity 
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asserted of the subject, is keeps bright; honor receives the 
action of keeps bright. Sentence (2) is even a clearer case. 

These are cases of the union of adjective and adverb 
uses where the adjective belongs in a very true sense to 
both predicate and object. It belongs to the object and 
completes the predicate, as the subjective complement 
belongs to the subject and completes the predicate ; it 
is, therefore, called objective complement. 

In They elect or choose him king, elect king expresses 
the action performed upon him ; this also is a case of 
objective complement, the noun serving as complementary 
word. 

In this latter case the Latin considers the noun as a second accusative. 
This construction is the regular one, after verbs of making, choosing, 
regarding, and the like, and is reasonable enough, the sentence being 
conceived as being equivalent to two clauses, they made (elected or 
chose) him and they made (elected or chose) a president. On the whole, 
however, it seems more helpful to regard the noun in this case as part of 
the predicate rather than as a second object, especially in view of the 
predicate complement use of the adjective in substantially similar sen- 
tences, as They drank the river dry, etc. 

123. In sentences, however, like 

1. They found the language to be a barbarous jargon, 

2. They chose him to be president, 

there are other constructions to be considered. In sentence 
(1) is the familiar construction of accusative with predicate 
infinitive, used as the object of a verb. Found is here equal to 
know, saw, or learned. 

But in (2) it is not so clear that him to be president is the 
object of chose, chose being treated as the equivalent of wish or 
command. It is possible to regard to be president as a purpose 
infinitive. The sentence may be interpreted as They chose 
him that he should be president. (Section 82.) It is well to 
allow the student to choose whichever construction he prefers. 
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For sentences like They saw him running, see Appendix XXI 
and XXIX. 

Point out the ordinary objects and the objective comple- 
ments in the following : 

1. We can make a book alive for us just in proportion 
to its resemblance to our own experience. 2. One touch 
of nature makes the whole world kin. 3. He professes 
himself the follower of Humboldt. 4. We did esteem him 
stricken, smitten of God, and afflicted. 5. This makes a good 
many angry. 6. A flash, I fear me, that will strike my 
blossom dead. 7. People hate to have their little mistakes 
made fun of. 8. A little grain of conscience made him sour. 
9. When analysis has declared a principle extinct, it moves 
not onward. 10. Every man truly lives so long as he makes 
good his own faculties. 11. Oh, that I might strike him dead ! 
12. They sang themselves hoarse. 13. Heaven's blest beam 
turns vinegar more sour. 14. They planed the board smooth. 
15. Sooner shall they drink the ocean dry. 16. Attention 
held them mute. 17. This makes the character complete. 
18. That's what we painters call our harmony. 19. Some one 
calls a blush the color of virtue. 20. Remember the Sabbath 
day to keep it holy. 21. God called the light day. 22. Never 
make your ear the grave of another's good name. 23. I 
kept him waiting. 24. A lurking sense of this truth makes 
him undecided. 25. The sight of him turns my blood cold. 
26. thou, invisible spirit of wine, if thou hast no name to be 
known by, let us call thee devil. 

Prepositions and Cases 

In sentence (2) below does toward town tell merely where 
or in what place he is walking, or does it mean that he 
approaches the town? 

In (4) does up the hill tell where his action takes place, or 
does hill tell what he went up ? 

Does went express his full action ? 
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Would the meaning be changed by considering went up as & 
compound verb ? 

Substitute some one word for went up. 

In a sentence like He came by the other road, do you think of 
the road as the thing which he passed by ? Could you so think 
of it? 

In which of the sentences below is the so-called preposition 
more adverb than preposition ? 

1. She makes faces at me. 

2. He walks toward town. 

3. He ascended the hill. 

4. He went up the hill. 

124. The use of prepositions as connectives between 
action words and their objects has been already described 
(Section 12), and the fact has been several times noted 
that many words of substantive nature are yet sufficiently 
verbal in character to admit of objective relations through 
prepositional connectives : 

1. The mother loves her child. 

2. The mother has love for her child. 

3. The mother's love for her child, etc. 

4. Desirous of success. 

5. Confident of victory. 

While in the first of these sentences love is clearly a 
verb, and the child the direct object, in the second and 
third love is as clearly a noun ; yet the relation of love to 
child is in thought the same. In (1) no connective or 
relation word is required ; in (2) there is an indirect ob- 
ject after the word has, or after the verbal phrase has love ; 
in (3) one noun governs another through a prepositional 
connective. All cases where the preposition is found to 
connect action words — whether nouns, verbs, or adjec- 
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tives — with objective cases need present no difficulty. 
The case is objective, either direct or indirect, and the 
word is neither to be conceived nor described as the ob- 
ject of the preposition. Prepositions are not action words, 
and therefore cannot take objects in thought whatever 
they may do in form. 

Where the preposition is capable of being regarded as a 
verbal modifier, as in He came into the room, the object is not 
the less or the more direct because of the use of the preposition. 
The question is whether it is really a direct or an indirect 
object. But in He gave a book to me, the verb is gave, governing 
book directly ; to is a preposition with me as the base of the 
phrase and the indirect object of gave. (See Appendix XXX.) 

125. There are, however, many cases of prepositional 
phrases which are adverbial, but not objective, in char- 
acter. 

1. I come from haunts, etc. 

2. I bicker down the valley. 

3. Glad of it. 

And there are still others which are neither objective 
nor adverbial, but adjective in character. 

1. The size of his boots. , 

2. A coat of seven colors. 

3. The house of seven gables. 

All prepositional phrases modifying verbs, adjectives, 
and adverbs will be recognized as adverbial in character ; 
all phrase modifiers of nouns and pronouns, as adjective 
in character. 

They worked from morn to night, with tools or brain, in 
heat or cold, by light or dark, for gold or fame. 

Here are several examples of adverbial phrases in which an 
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objective relation of the noun is in some cases impossible of 
conception, and in any case must be far-fetched ; the case is 
objective merely formally, by analogy. (See Appendix XXV.) 
Construct five sentences containing (1) a prepositional phrase 
used adjectively; (2) used adverbially; (3) a preposition which 
combines with the verb to take an object; (4) a phrase express- 
ing possession ; (5) a phrase containing an indirect object. 

Examine the different phrase uses in the following 
sentences : 

1. A harp of gold was in his hand. 2. He is conscious of 
failure. 3. I chatter over stony ways. 4. The gowns of this 
new actress are very elegant. 5. There was wailing of women. 
6. We take no note of time but from its loss. 7. The field is 
pleasant to the eye. 8. It is written well enough for my pur- 
pose. 9. It hung just over the cliff. 10. The translation was 
a work of great labor. 11. He came by the other road. 12. I 
met a man hoary with age. 13. Your case shall be attended 
to. 14. Whom did you ask for? 15. We intend to remain 
until after Christmas. 16. Quit ye like men. 17. Flushed 
Marmion's swarthy cheek with fire. 18. His efforts were 
laughed at. 19. There shall be gnashing of teeth. 20. Who 
among ye all dare face me ? 21. It was a lamb of my own. 
22. Much turns upon when and where you read a book. 

NOUN AGREEMENT 
Predicate Nominative 

126. A noun or substantive meaning the same thing as 
the subject and used as a part of the predicate — not, 
however, in objective relation — is often found in the 
predicate of a sentence. 

These cases have been sufficiently discussed in Sections 
13-14. It remains to add that these predicate substan- 
tives agree with the subject in case. This is true, not 
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only in ordinary constructions with the finite verb, but 

also in infinitive constructions. In They thought him to 

be a friend^ friend is in grammatical case agreement with 

Aim, and therefore objective. This becomes still plainer 

in I supposed it to be her. 

Adjectives used in the predicate after the copula or 

after a copulative verb are called predicate adjectives. 

If adjectives be regarded as receiving from their nouns derivative at- 
tributes of gender, number, and case, these adjectives in the predicate 
•must be regarded as of the gender, number, and case of the nominative 
substantive which they modify. 

Apposition 

1. Luke, the Evangelist, was a physician. 

2. I once saw Mozart, the great composer. 

3. A prompt, decisive man, no breath our father wasted. 

4. Thou hast the best that heaven itself could give thee — 
rest. 

5. Sister Mary is expected to-night. 

What is the difference between (1) and Luke, the physician, 
was an Evangelist? Might the italicized words in the above 
sentences be omitted without injury to the thought ? 

Why are Luke and Evangelist in the same case ? 

The use of the noun as in the sentences above is called 
apposition. 

127. All modifiers of nouns have been discussed as of 
adjective nature ; the appositive is no exception. It modi- 
fies the noun with which it is in apposition by calling to 
the mind of the hearer or reader something which he may 
or may not know, but which is added to define the appli- 
cation of the noun. The appositive differs from the 
subjective complement in not being needed to complete 
the predicate. 
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The use of a* in a sentence like the following makes 
no difference : 

1. Cromwell, as Protector, had great power. 

2. In Cromwell's reign as Protector, prosperity greatly in- 
creased. 

There is a difficulty in sentence (2) ; but there appears 
to be no tenable classification other than to make Pro- 
tector in the possessive in agreement with CromwelVs. 
In fact, in some cases of compound expression there must 
be admitted to be a possessive case without a possessive 
form : in Mary Queen of Scots' reign. 

There are £ome difficulties attending other uses of as which 
deserve discussion. 

1. Some good people regard solemnity as essential to 
morality. 

2. Who does not know the tale as told in the magic page 
of Shakspere ? 

3. The election of peers as mayors is frequent. 

4. They elected Jones mayor. 

5. He sailed as mate. 

6. He sought to make quorums by counting as present 
everybody whom he saw in the house. 

7. Words pass as wind. 

8. We are such stuff as dreams are made of. 

Sentence (2) illustrates the use of as as conjunction, intro- 
ducing a subordinate sentence with it and is or was supplied. 
In (3) and (4) mayor is used as objective predicate after the 
verbal idea contained in election or elected; as does not vary 
the construction, though hardly to be regarded as surplusage. 1 

1 It is not an unreasonable construction in cases of this sort to regard as 
as a preposition =for. As mayor in (3) seems to modify elected. So in 
(7) as may be regarded as equivalent to like used as a preposition. But 
in (1) as essential is clearly not a prepositional phrase, nor is the meaning 
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In (5) mate is subjective complement. Sentence (6) is to be 
treated in a similar manner ; in (7) as introduces a subordinate 
sentence. In (8) there is a possibility of difference of opinion ; 
some grammarians regard as as a pronoun equivalent to which 
or as the stuff of which; this, however, is hardly idiomatic 
unless such is omitted. In truth, there is an interdependence 
of some sort between such and as; the sentence becomes clear if 
arranged to read We are stuff such as dreams are made of; as is 
then a conjunction introducing a sentence of adverbial char- 
acter modifying such. 

Write sentences containing a word in apposition with (1) the 
subject; (2) the object; (3) the subjective complement; (4) a 
clause. 

Examine the appositive uses in the sentences below : 

1. All earthly powers confess your sovereign art, but that 
one rebel — woman's wilful heart. 2. A rash man once ven- 
tured to express the sentiment that man is a rational being. 
3. Not even while the whirl was worst did I mistake my end — 
to slake thy thirst. 4. There he stands, the Arch Fear, in a 
visible form. 5. What is the name of this antithesis of irony, 
this hiding of a sweet after-taste in a bitter word ? 6. Butter 
ill-melted — that commonest of kitchen failures — puts me beside 
my tenor. 7. This duty, to obey, is recognized. 8. And still 
the wonder grew, that one small head could carry all he knew. 
9. Some great cause, God's new Messiah, puts the goats upon 
the left hand and the sheep upon the right. 10. They assisted 
me when I was in great distress, — a kindness I will never 
forget. 11. To be or not to be, that is the question. 12. This 
picture was not mine, but my brother's — an artist himself. 
13. Of all sad words of tongue or pen, the saddest are these : 
" It might have been." 



rightly rendered by calling as a conjunctive abverb before is supplied. 
It seems necessary here to introduce the term appositive adjective. (See 
Appendix XXIX.) From this point of view one inclines to call mayor in 
(3) an appositive noun ; altogether the question is not a clear one. 
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THE ABSOLUTE CONSTRUCTION 

1. The sun having risen lighted our labors. 

2. Having risen, the soldiers prepared their meal. 

3. The sun having risen, all betook themselves to their 
tasks. 

4. Next Anger rushed, his eyes on fire. 

5. This said, they betook them their several ways. 

6. Tom, his dog at his heels, entered. 

7. Assuredly, there is no such thing as chance. 

8. Without doubt, there is no such thing as chance. 

9. Properly speaking, there is no such thing as chance. 

In (1) what is the subject of lighted ? What part of speech 
is having risen f What does it modify ? 

What does having risen modify in (2) ? In (3) ? 

Is having risen in any sense the predicate of sun ? Is sun the 
subject of the sentence ? 

Could you change the sun having risen in (3) to an equivalent 
clause ? Would this clause modify anything in the sentence ? 

What does his eyes on fire modify in (4) ? This said in (5) ? 
His dog at his heels in (6) ? Assuredly in (7) ? Without doubt in 
(8) ? Properly speaking in (9) ? 

128. Sentences like (1) and (2) have already been dis- 
cussed. Sun is the subject, and having risen is a participle 
dependent thereon. But in (3), (4), and (5), there is a 
participle dependent upon a substantive other than the 
subject, while substantive and participle together are in 
no apparent relation to any other word or words in the 
sentence, and are therefore called independent or absolute 
constructions. Yet, in thought, it is clear that sun having 
risen in (3) shows when they betook, etc. In (4) eyes 
on fire states the condition or appearance of Anger as he 
rushed. In (5) this said shows when they betook^ etc. In 
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(6) his dog at his heels is in an adjective or at all events a 
descriptive relation to Tom. 

We have seen that sentences are sometimes adverbial 
modifiers of sentences. Some adverbs like assuredly and 
certainly modify the whole sentence rather than any part 
of it. The final test of the adverb or adverbial element 
is not in the part of speech which is modified, but in the 
kind of modification expressed. All words, phrases, or 
sentences expressive of modifications of degree, kind, place, 
manner, etc., are adverbial, whether the modification at- 
taches to verbs, adverbs, adjectives, prepositions, phrases, 
clauses, or sentences. Sentences (7), (8), and (9) illus- 
trate adverbial modification of the whole sentence. In 
truth, although the term " independent " or " absolute," 
as describing these peculiar participial constructions, is 
probably as fit a term as can be chosen, yet the indepen- 
dence is in form not altogether complete, while the 
dependence in thought is complete and obvibus. For this 
reason, this so-called absolute construction is to be treated 
as truly a modifier, and should be disposed of in this 
respect as would be a subordinate clause of equivalent 
meaning. 

Construct sentences using the participial phrase, as (1) sub- 
ject; (2) in apposition with the subjective complement; (3) in 
apposition with the object ; (4) adverb modifier ; (5) adjective 
modifier. 

Examine the participial constructions in the following : 

1. Being questioned by the squire, Silas said that the ped- 
dler had not entered his house. 2. Bitterly weeping, I turned 
away. 3. Then came Jesus, the doors being shut, and stood in 
their midst. 4. The moon having risen, the earth was bathed 
" in beauty. 5. The Komans, appealed to by the Greeks, entered 
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into war with Macedonia. 6. I have my by-days, hope prompt- 
ing, when I can believe that I shall go marching down to pos- 
terity with divine honors. 7. The latch giving way, the child 
opened the door^ 8. Looking as if he could strike the man, 
Rob stood in the centre of his kitchen. 9. The fire suddenly 
blazing up, they became aware of the stranger. 10. Half -cov- 
ered with grass, her baby fist still clutched the letter. 

Write nine sentences illustrating as many different uses of 
nouns. 

MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES IN CASE 

1. I never gave you kingdom, called you children. 2. Colum- 
bus was confident of being near land. 3. There was never yet 
fair woman but she made mouths in the glass. 4. I am a man 
more sinned against than sinning. 5. And yet I call you ser- 
vile ministers. 6. Allow not nature more than nature needs, 
man's life is cheap as beast's. 7. You see me here, you gods, 
a poor old man. 8. That which makes me bend makes the 
king bow. 9. These injuries the king now bears will be re- 
venged home. 10. That way madness lies. 11. Demosthenes 
is said to have transcribed six times the history of Thucydides. 
12. Wisdom and goodness to the vile seem vile. 13. Thou 
owest the worm no silk. 14. Look you, how pale he glares ! 
15. His fame as an orator is great. 16. Goneril ! you are 
not worth the dust which the rude wind blows in your face. 
17. He will not let belief take hold of him. 18. He is known 
to have used every artifice. 19. He was a man, take him for 
all in all, I shall not look upon his like again. 20. Our acts 
our angels are, or good or ill, our fatal shadows that walk 
by us still. 21. Looks it not like the king ? 22. As I am a 
man, I think this lady to be my child Cordelia. 23. If there 
be any good thing to be done, speak to me. 24. The bird of 
dawning singeth all night long. 25. This had not in the least 
cooled the preference which had determined her to leave 
Nancy several of her hereditary ornaments, let Gilbert's future 
wife be whom she might. 26. He that plays the king shall 
be welcome. 27. Unaccommodated man is no more but such 
a poor, bare, forked animal as thou art. 28. The glow-worm' 
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shows the matin to be near. 29. He feels himself distracted. 
30. The journey upstairs being fatiguing to her, she did not 
oppose Miss Nancy's request to be allowed to find her way to 
the Blue-Room. 31. Is there not rain enough in the sweet 
heavens to wash it white as snow ? 32. Then had thy peace 
been as a river. 33. You cannot call it love. 34. This spirit, 
dumb to us, will speak to him. 35. Bestow this place on us 
a little while. 36. Think of us as a father. 37. The dread 
of something after death — the undiscovered country from 
whose bourn no traveller returns — makes us rather bear these 
ills we have than fly to others that we know not of. 38. No 
medicine in the world can do thee good. 39. Make thick my 
blood. 40. These matters having been arranged, the company 
separated. 41. I see men as trees walking. 42. How the 
garden grudged me grass ! 43. It is worth while. 44. When 
sorrows come, they come not single spies, but in battalions. 
45. It hath the primal, eldest curse upon it, a brother's mur- 
der. 46. We did esteem him stricken. 47. What's in prayer 
but this twofold force, — to be forestalled ere we come to fall, 
or pardoned being down? 48. Ani I offered freedom now? 

49. His permission secured, we rested in confident expectation. 

50. Lay not that flattering unction to your soul that not your 
trespass but my madness speaks. 51. Miss Nancy's mind 
resembled her aunt's to a degree that everybody said was sur- 
prising. 52. He never read without having first thought him- 
self hungry. 53. It is not that life consists of seventy years, 
but that seventy years consists of a continuous life. 54. Hope 
lost, all faith is lost. 55. Let your own discretion be your 
tutor. 56. Till the house called hers, not mine, with a grow- 
ing weight seems to suffocate. 57. Shall I be given a place 
at his table ? 58. How dangerous it is that that man goes 
loose ! 59. This can but make the judicious grieve. 60. Look- 
ing up, they discovered a man hanging over the cliff. 61. Then 
came Jesus, the doors being shut, and sat in the midst. 62. I 
am asked what my principles are — I that have stood in the 
public eye for thirty years. 63. I was keeping my grapes a 
secret. 64. Imperial Caesar, dead and turned to clay, might 
stop a hole to keep the wind away. 65. She saw him standing 
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on the further shore. 66. Meanwhile he writes reviews to 
keep the pot boiling. 

129. PECULIAR USES OF WORDS 



a (1) Adj., A book; (2) Prep., I go a-i 

above (1) Noun, I come from above; (2) Adj., She is iD the room 

above ; (3) Adv., Go above ; (4) Prep., Above the house. 

Below has the same uses. 
about (1) Adv., He walked about; (2) Prep., He wrote about himself. 

Other words of the same sort are by, over, up, etc. 
after (1) Adv., They went soon after; (2) Prep., They went after 

gold; (3) Conj. Adv., They went after you did. Before 

has the same uses. 
again ' Adv., Again, you have frequently seen. It has the same use as 

firstly, secondly, next, etc. 
alike (1) Adj., These boys look alike ; (2) Adv., I am alike pleased 

with both. 
all (1) Noun, She put her all into the treasury ; (2) Adj., All times ; 

(3) Adv., That is all right. 
as (1) Conj. Pron., see 32 ; (2) Conj. Adv., Since these things are 

as they are (as they are — subjective complement), see 100, 

110; (3) Adv., He went as fast as he could, He went so 

far as to call him a coward ; (4) Prep. Phrase, As for me ; 

(5) Compound Conj., He looks as if he had seen a ghost ; 

(6) Compound Adv., I have never been beaten as yet. See 
128 and Appendix XXIX. 

but (1) Adv., He is but a man (so only, merely, etc.) ; (2) Prep., 
None knew thee but to love thee (= except), see 100, 108 ; 
(3) Coord. Conj., With also, see 100 ; (4) Negative Conj. 
Pron., an idiom = that not, There was not a child but 
knew his lesson ; (5) Conj. = Conjunctive Phrase, but 
that, Who knows but I may go too (= that not). 

each other Fond of each other is, in origin, Each fond of the other, but 
as now used may be called a pronoun phrase. 

else (1) Adv., How else can it be done ? Thou desirest not sacrifice, 
(or) else would I give it ; (2) in Any one else, what else, it 
may be questioned whether else is equivalent to other, or to 
otherwise, and so whether Adj. or Adv. 

hard (1) Adj., Hard work ; (2) Adv., He works hard, He lives hard 
by the river. 

like (1) Noun, Like produces Jike; (2) Adj., Subject to like pas- 
sions ; (3) Conj. Adv., Like as a father pitieth his children, 
so the Lord pitieth them that love him ; (4) Verb, I like 
him ; (5) Prep., She sings like a thrush. 
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little (1) Adj., Little men ; (2) Noun, Give me a little ; (3) Adv., It 

matters little. Much has the same use. 
many a , Adj., Many a man. 
more (1) Noun, Have you any more ? (2) Adj., We want more men ; 

(3) Adv., They came no more. Much is used in the same 

constructions. 
notwithstanding (1) Prep., He came notwithstanding the rains; 

(2) Con j., or Prep., He is kind notwithstanding he is 

stern, or, He is kind notwithstanding (the fact that) he is 

stern. 
over (1) Adv. , Turn over a new leaf ; I walked over a mile ; (2) Prep. , 

I walked over the road ; (3) part of Compound Prep., Over 

against the mountain, 
save (1) Verb, Save the pennies; (2) Prep., No man might buy or 

sell save him that had the mark. 
so (1) Adv., So tired ; (2) Adv., used as subjective complement in 

place of it or one> I thought he was a rascal and he is so, 

If you are busy say so ; (3) Compound Conj., in elliptical 

sentences, The sailors furled the sails so (in the way) as 

(in which way) [they would furl the sails] to be prepared 

for the storm ; (4) Conj. = if , I care not so I be written in 

the Book of Life. 
that (1) Dem. Peon., see 28 ; (2) Conj. Pron., see 32 ; (3) Adj., see 

41 and 42 ; (4) Conj., These things I say that ye might be 

saved, see Appendix XXIV. Not that I was afraid = (It 

was) not that J was afraid, 
than (1) Conj., see 110, idiomatic = that not in sentences like I would 

make any sacrifice rather than that he should be punished; 

(2) Prep., This is no other than John. 

the (1) Adj., The stars; (2) Adv., The more — the merrier. 

what (1) Conj. Pron., see 33; (2) Interroo. Pron., see 30; 

(3) Interroo. Adj., What ball did you lose ? (4) Conj. 
Adj., I know what horse he took; (6) Adv. = partly, 
What with threatening and what with entreaty he finally 
succeeded ; What fine roBes you have ; (6) Inter j., see 
109; (7) Ind. Pron., Some dead puppy or log or what 
not ; (8) Adv. = how much, What (matters it) though she 
be a slave ? (9) Substantive = noun clause, I tell you 
what (it is), or (how it is) ; (10) Conj. Interrogative 
Pron., see Appendix IV. 

while (1) Noun, That is worth while ; (2) Verb, We whiled away the 
time; (3) Conj. Adv., I read the book while waiting for 
the train. 

Many of these uses are idiomatic, and if they seem to be treated un- 
satisfactorily, it is in the nature of the case. 
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GENERAL EXERCISES FOR REVIEW 

1. Do you know how important good jockeying is to authors ? 
2. I don't know that there is anything more noticeable than 
what we may call conventional reputations. 3. There is a 
tacit understanding in every community of men of letters that 
they will not disturb the popular fallacy respecting this or that 
electro-gilded celebrity. 4. Conversation which is suggestive 
is commonly the pleasantest and most profitable. 5. Nature is 
fond of what are called gift-enterprises. 6. That every articu- 
lately-speaking human being has in him stuff for one novel 
has long been with me a cherished belief. 7. How many 
people live on the reputation of the reputation they might 
have made. 8. When one of us who has been led by native 
vanity or senseless flattery to think himself possessed of talent, 
arrives at the full and final conclusion that he is really dull, 
it is one of the most tranquillizing and blessed convictions 
that can enter a mortal mind. 9. If I were a prince I would 
hire or buy a private literary teapot in which I would steep 
all the leaves of new books that promised well. 10. He is one 
of those men who know everything except how to make a living. 
11. What strains of unwritten verse pulsate through my soul 
when I open a certain closet in the ancient house where I was 
born. 12. Men, like peaches and pears, grow sweet a little 
while before they begin to decay. 13. That men are cowards 
is illustrated by the extraordinary antics of many on board a 
sinking ship. 14. I should expect to find a good many doctrines 
current in the schools which I should be obliged to call fool- 
ish, cowardly, and false. 15. I was at that age when a man is 
extremely tenacious in defending his opinions upon subjects 
about which he knows nothing. 16. Love is not love which 
alters when it alteration finds. 17. Our times are in His hand 
who saith, " A whole I planned, youth shows but half." 18. We 
are generally in harmony, with occasional bickerings. 19. That 
which is least stimulative to appetite, leaves the mind most 
free for foreign considerations. 20. Man giveth up the ghost, 
and where is he ? 21. According to a tradition in our family, 
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Henry Hudson, the great navigator, on being blessed with a 
view of the enchanting island of Manhattan, exhibited, for the 
first and only time in his life, strong symptoms of astonish- 
ment and admiration. 22. Be thou faithful unto death, and 
I will give thee a crown of life. 23. Why is dust and ashes 
proud ? 24. That we only believe as deep as we live is curi- 
ous. 25. They know that Monroe is the great American god 
Terminus who presides over boundaries. 26. A little weeping 
would ease my heart, but in their briny bed the tears must 
stop. 27. They must be made the most of. 28. Let me beg of 
you not to call a trotting match a race. 29. The use of this 
repetition may be stated to be to give precision to the sentence. 
30. I go a-fishing. 31. They made a camp six miles away. 
32. We went a-hunting. 33. Again, there is nothing to be 
gained. 34. Be so good as to close the window. 35. He went 
as far as to make all his plans. 36. As for the matter you 
mention, it has been attended to. 37. He acted as if possessed. 
38. I have not heard him as yet. 39. 'Tis but the car, rat- 
tling o'er the stony street. 40. None named him but to praise. 
41. There is no one but knows this. 42. Have I somebody 
else's hat? 43. It matters little what may have been the 
birthplace of such a man as Washington. 44. He refused, 
notwithstanding his promise. 45. What Mother says is so if 
it isn't so. 46. Tom finished his work early so as to go to 
the picnic. 47. I care not what they be so they be honest. 
48. Not that he was a coward — far from it. 49. It was no 
other than my old coat made over. 50. What though the tem- 
pest rage ? 51. What with the storm and what with the con- 
fusion in the house, sleep was impossible. 



LITERARY EXERCISES FOR EXAMINATION 
QUEEN OF THE AIR 

Now we have two orders of animals to take some note of 
in connection with Athena, and one vast order of plants, which 
will illustrate this matter very sufficiently for us. 
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The orders of animals are the serpent and the bird; the 
serpent in which the breath or spirit is less than in any other 
creature, and the earth-power greatest ; the bird, in which the 
breath or spirit is more full than in any other creature, and 
the earth-power least. 

We will take the bird first. It is little more than a drift 
of the air brought into form by plumes ; the air is in all its 
quills, it breathes through its whole frame and flesh, and glows 
with air in its flying, like blown flame ; its rests upon the air, 
subdues it, surpasses it, outraces it: — is the air, conscious of 
itself, conquering itself, ruling itself. 

Also, into the throat of the bird is given the voice of the 
air. All that in the wind itself is weak, wild, useless in 
sweetness, is knit together in its song. . . . Also upon the 
plumes of the bird are put the colors of the air : on these the 
gold of the cloud, that cannot be gathered by any covetous- 
ness, the rubies of the clouds, that are not the price of Athena, 
but are Athena ; the vermilion of the cloud-bar, and the flame 
of the cloud-crest, and the snow of the cloud, and its shadow, 
and the melted blue of the deep wells of the sky — all these 
seized by the creating spirit, and woven by Athena herself into 
films and threads of plume ; with wave on wave following and 
fading along breast, and throat, and opened wings, infinite as 
the dividing of the foam and the sifting of the sea-sand. 

And so the spirit of the Air is put into, and upon, this 
created form; and it becomes, through twenty centuries, the 
symbol of divine help, as the Fire, to speak, but as the Dove, 
to bless. 

Next, in the serpent, we approach the source of a group 
of myths, world-wide, founded on great and common human 
instincts, respecting which I must note one or two points 
which bear intimately on all our subject. For it seems to 
me that the scholars who are at present occupied in interpre- 
tation of human myths have most of them forgotten that there 
are any such things as natural myths; and that the dark 
sayings of men may be both difficult to read, and not always 
worth reading ; but the dark sayings of nature will probably 
become clearer for the looking into, and will very certainly be 
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worth reading. . . . The serpent-crest of the king's crown, or 
of the god's, on the pillars of Egypt is a mystery; but the 
serpent itself, gliding past the pillar's foot, is it less a mys- 
tery? Is there indeed no tongue, except the mute forked 
flash from its lips, in that running brook of horror upon the 
ground? . . . 

But it is the strength of the base element that is so dread- 
ful in the serpent; it is the very omnipotence of the earth. 
That rivulet of smooth silver — how does it flow, think you ? 
It literally rows on the earth, with every scale for an oar ; it 
bites the dust with the ridges of its body. Watch it, when it 
moves slowly : — a wave, but without wind : a current, but 
with no fall. . . . Startle it; — the winding stream will be- 
come a twisted arrow; — the wave of poisoned life will lash 
through the grass like a cast lance. It scarcely breathes with 
its one lung (the other shrivelled and abortive) ; it is passive 
to the sun and shade, and is cold or hot like a stone ; yet " it 
can outclimb the monkey, outswim the fish, outleap the zebra, 
outwrestle the athlete, and crush the tiger." It is a divine 
hieroglyph of the demoniac power of the earth, — of the entire 
earthly nature. As the bird is the clothed power of the air, 
so this is the clothed power of the dust; as the bird is the 
symbol of the spirit of life, so this of the grasp and sting of 
death. — Kuskin, Queen of the Air. 

ON THE SITE OF A UNIVERSITY 

A confined triangle, perhaps fifty miles its greatest length, 
and thirty its greatest breadth; two elevated rocky barriers, 
meeting at an angle; three prominent mountains, command- 
ing the plain, — Parnes, Pentelicus, and Hymettus ; an unsat- 
isfactory soil; some streams, not always full; such is about 
the report which the agent of a London company would have 
made of Attica. He would report that the climate was mild ; 
the hills were of limestone ; there was plenty of good marble ; 
figs fair; oil first-rate; olives in profusion. But what he 
would not think of noting down, was, that that olive tree was 
so choice in nature and so noble in shape that it excited a 
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religious veneration ; and that it took so kindly to the light 
soil, as to expand into woods on the open plain, and to climb 
up and fringe the hills. He would not think of writing word 
to his employers, how that clear air, of which I have spoken, 
brought out, yet blended and subdued, the colors on the marble, 
till they had a softness and harmony, for all their richness, 
which in a picture looks exaggerated, yet is after all within 
the truth. He would not tell how that same delicate and 
brilliant atmosphere freshened up the pale olive, till the olive 
forgot its monotony, and its cheek glowed like the arbutus or 
beech of the Umbrian hills. He would say nothing of the 
thyme and the thousand fragrant herbs which carpeted Hy- 
mettus; he would hear nothing of the hum of its bees; nor 
take much account of the rare flavor of its honey, since Gozzo 
and Minorca were sufficient for the English demand. He 
would look over the iEgean from the height he had ascended ; 
he would follow with his eye the chain of islands, which, start- 
ing from the Sunian headland, seemed to offer the fabled 
divinities of Attica, when they would visit their Ionian 
cousins, a sort of viaduct thereto across the sea: but that 
fancy would not occur to him, nor any admiration of the dark 
violet billows with their white edges down below; nor of those 
graceful, fan-like jets of silver upon the rocks, which slowly 
rise aloft like water spirits from the deep, then shiver, and 
break, and spread, and shroud themselves, and disappear in a 
soft mist of foam; nor of the gentle, incessant heaving and 
panting of the whole liquid plain; nor of the long waves, 
keeping steady time, like a line of soldiery, as they resound 
upon the hollow shore, — he would not deign to notice that 
restless living element at all except to bless his stars that he 
was not upon it. • Nor the distinct details, nor the refined 
coloring, nor the graceful outline and roseate golden hue of 
the jutting crags, nor the bold shadows cast from Otus or 
Saurium by the declining sun ; — our agent of a mercantile firm 
would not value these matters even at a low figure. Rather 
must we turn for the sympathy we seek to yon pilgrim stu- 
dent, come from a semi-barbarous land to that small corner of 
the earth, as to a shrine where he might take his fill of gazing 
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on those emblems and coruscations of invisible and inoriginate 
perfection. It was the stranger from a remote province, from 
Britain or from Mauritania, who in a scene so different from 
that of his chilly, woody swamps, or of his fiery, choking 
sands, learned what a real University must be, by coming to 
understand the sort of country which was its suitable home. 

— Newman, On tJie Site of a University. 

SUNDAY AT HOME 

The gray sexton looks up and down the street and then at 
my window-curtain, where through the small peephole I half 
fancy that he has caught my eye. Now every loiterer has 
gone in and the street lies asleep in the quiet sun, while a 
feeling of loneliness comes over me, and brings also an uneasy 
sense of neglected privileges and duties. Oh, I ought to have 
gone to church ! The bustle of the rising congregation reaches 
my ears. They are standing up to pray. Could I bring my 
heart into unison with those who are praying in yonder church 
and lift it heavenward with a fervor of supplication, but no 
distinct request, would not that be the safest kind of prayer ? 

— " Lord, look down upon me in mercy ! " With that senti- 
ment gushing from my soul, might I not leave all the rest to 
Him? 

Hark ! the hymn ! This, at least, is a portion of the service 
which I can enjoy better than if I sat within the walls, where 
the full choir and the massive melody of the organ would fall 
with a weight upon me. At this distance it thrills through 
my frame and plays upon my heart-strings with a pleasure 
both of the sense and spirit. Heaven be praised! I know 
nothing of music as a science, and the most elaborate har- 
monies, if they please me, please as simply as a nurse's lullaby. 
The strain has ceased, but prolongs itself in my mind with 
fanciful echoes till I start from my reverie and find that the 
sermon has commenced. It is my misfortune seldom to fruc- 
tify in a regular way by any but printed sermons. The first 
strong idea which the preacher utters gives birth to a train of 
thought and leads me onward step by step quite out of hearing 
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of the good man's voice unless lie be indeed a son of thunder. 
At my open window, catching now and then a sentence of the 
"parson's saw/' I am as well situated as at the foot of the 
pulpit stairs. The broken and scattered fragments of this one 
discourse will be the texts of many sermons, preached by 
those colleague pastors — but often disputants — my Mind and 
Heart. — Hawthorne, Twice-Told Tales. 



APPENDIX 



DIAGRAMS 

To the Teacher. — It is important, as a matter of ready 
and graphic statement of language relations, that the pupil 
be able to express his analysis in the form of diagram. This 
process should, however, be carefully guarded from becoming 
in the pupil's mind a method of determining grammatical rela- 
tions rather than of expressing them. There is danger here 
of the study degenerating into mere formalism. Diagraming 
is not a process, but a result — not a method of analysis, but 
the expression of the analysis completed ; especially is it not a 
test of grammatical relations. Misinterpreted and misused, — 
conceived as the grammatical touchstone or the final purpose 
of grammatical training, — it is capable of vitiating the entire 
study. Classes are often found to be expert in the use of dia- 
grams who seem to have small comprehension of analysis. 
Nothing more should be required of the pupil than that he 
be able to make his meaning evident by his diagram. If, for 
his immediate purposes, some method other than your own 
seems to him preferable, no objection need be raised. Only the 
general features of any scheme need be emphasized. Neither 
now nor later should he be required to master in detail the 
niceties of any system ; he would far better learn none. Any 
diagramatic system which is exhaustive and fully consistent 
with itself, is so complicated as not to be worth the learning. 

The authors are inclined to prefer in their own class-work 
a system of diagraming upon the general lines following. 
The sentence is diagramed upon a horizontal line as its main 
n 177 
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or base line ; this base line may, however, often be omitted. 
The primary division of the sentence, that into subject and 
predicate, is indicated by two parallel lines, thus : 



The predicate of the sentence is also divided by one line, 
thus: 



to separate from the verb or copula all complementary uses. 
Complementary words are placed upon the base line. All 
object modifiers are placed below the words they modify, 
objects being indicated by double lines. This system does not 
greatly differ from many in common use. 

If the teacher's preference or habit, or the preference or habit 
of the pupil, should stand in the way of adopting the foregoing 
system, it is not a matter of extreme importance. Under any 
system avoid the diagraming of complex sentences until well 
along in the course. Do not make the mistake of insisting 
upon all sentences being diagramed. You are not studying 
the science of diagraming. 

Below are given model sentences illustrating the most im- 
portant aspects of the system proposed : 

1. There is always somewhere a weakest spot. 

there 
spot | [is 



a always 

weakest somewhere / 

2. It is unsafe for you to go. 

it 
(for you !; to go) 1 1 is | unsafe 

3. He is tired of picking berries. 

He H is | tired 

| of picking 

I berries 
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4. Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Jones make and sell butter and 
cheese. 

Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Jones || make and sell 

I batter and cheese 



5. She looks a goddess, and she moves a queen. 

She 1 1 looks | goddess ^ , r she 1 1 moves | queen 
[a J an t |a 



6. The sun, having risen, lighted their labors. 



the 
having risen 



lighted 



| l abors 
I their 



7. To be right is better than to be president. 

(To be j right) ||jg| better 
than; 
(to be j president) || [is | good] 



8. I believe him to be justified. 

1 1| believe 



| him jj to be j justified 



9. The woman whom ye gave me tempted me. 

woman 1 1 tempted 
the| I me 



ye||gave ' 
I whom 
me 
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10. I could have laughed at another time, for they were 
both great red men with beards of that color. 



I|| could have laughed 



they (both) 



~ flat another time 
for ; 



i were < men 



great 

red 

with beards 



| of color 
| that 

11. He knows how the robin builds his nest. 
He 1 1 knows 



F 



robin || builds 
how | | nest 



12. I am persuaded (am certain, am sure, am witness) that 
this is the fact. 

am persuaded 
am certain 



am sure 
am witness 



(that 



| this!! is i fact | 
| the 

13. Some good people regard solemnity as essential to 

morality. 

people 1 1 regard | 



some 



good 



| solemnity | (as) essential 



| to morality 



14. They drank the river dry. 

They |[ drank/dry 
I river 
| the 
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II 
NATURE OF THE SUBJECT 

(Sections 2-4) 

In the sentence James strikes John, it is clear that James is 
the something thought of in the sentence, the person whose 
activity is made prominent. But take the sentence, John was 
struck by James; the same fact is expressed by a different 
order of words, but here we call a different word, John, the 
subject. This is not because John is the first word of the sen- 
tence, but because our thought is not quite the same ; we are 
looking at the action from a different point of view. Suppose 
the two boys to be playing, and their respective fathers look- 
ing oh ; then when the quarrel occurs, James's father would 
say, James strikes John; while John's would say, John was 
struck by James. The former looks at the fact from the point 
of view of his greater interest in James, and so his thought 
begins with James; while the latter, from his greater interest 
in John, makes him the more important, and therefore the 
subject. 

But in No one applauded the actor, it is not so clear that the 
thing thought about is no one rather than actor; an assertion 
is made of actor as well as of no one, and yet no one is the sub- 
ject. There is a difference in our thought between this and 
The actor was applauded by no one; here the evident intention 
of the speaker is to bring the actor first into prominence. 

The tendency of human thought is to bring prominently 
to view the thing about which the assertion shall be made be- 
fore the assertion is made. In most languages the first position 
in the sentence commonly belongs to the subject idea. This 
results from the fact that naturally, in the act of thinking, the 
thought begins with the subject, and the predicate is attached 
to it as a kind of attribute. The natural order of the sentence 
follows the natural sequence of thought. So no one in the 
first sentence is the grammatical subject, since it gets the posi- 
tion in the statement that commonly belongs to the thing with 
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which it is intended that the thought of the hearer shall begin, 
and about which his interest shall centre. 

So in The egg was laid by the turkey, the egg is represented as 
first in thought and most prominent, while turkey obtains im- 
portance only by the relation that it is found to sustain to the 



III 

PRONOUN 
(Sections 26-38) 



The definition generally given is : A pronoun is a word which 
stands for a noun. But does i", in I saw, etc., stand for, say, 
Alice, unconditionally ? True, the baby says of herself, Alice 
wants a drink; but the expression apart from its implications 
and connections is ambiguous ; if the hearer or the reader did 
not know Alice's name, or that there was no other Alice near by, 
he would not know that / stood for Alice. The pronoun has 
the characteristics of the noun in standing for the object and 
not for a name, a noun. But it is of wider application than 
the noun. As West says, " I means Jones when Jones speaks, 
Zeus when Zeus speaks, a ghost when a ghost speaks; but 
horse is the invariable name of things belonging to a particular 
class, and of those things only." The same thing may be said 
of the other pronouns. In certain situations anything can be 
you, it, who. 



IV 
PRONOUNS 

(Sections 26-38) 
The Conjunctive Indefinite 

1. Whosoever will may come. 

2. Who steals my purse steals trash. 
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What is the principal verb in (1) ? 
Who is it that may come ? 
Is the subject of may come itself a clause ? 
What is the double office of whosoever f 
In (2) what is the subject of steals trash f 
Is it necessary to supply he f 

Why call whosoever, whoever, and who (when equivalent to 
whoever) indefinite ? Why call them conjunctive ? 

The conjunctive indefinite pronoun is an indefinite pronoun used 
as- a connective. 

Point out (a) the conjunctive indefinites in the follow- 
ing sentences, and (b) the complete subject of the principal 
clause : 

1. Elizabeth threatened to have the head of whoever had 
advised this course. 2. All that glitters is not gold. 3. They 
gave him whatever he called for. 4. I shall understand what- 
ever you say. 5. Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy might. 6. In whichever direction they went, they 
met new perils. 7. Whate'er is excellent, as God lives, is 
permanent. 

The Conjunctive Interrogative 

Is the sentence, Tell me the name of the boy whx> sent the letter, 
a question or a command ? How punctuated ? 

How punctuate Tell me his name f Is it a question or a 
command ? 

Is it Tell me or who in the first sentence that indicates a 
desire to know ? 

What kind of pronoun is who ? 

What indicates the question in Will you tell me the name of 
the boy who sent the letter f 

What word indicates the question in What is the name of 
the boy who sent the letter f What kind of pronoun is who f 

What word indicates the question in Who sent the letter? 
How punctuated ? Is who relative here ? 

Is there an interrogative word in Tell me who sent the letter f 
Is who relative here ? 
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How many interrogations in Will you tell me who sent the 
letter ? Is who relative here ? 

In What does two Jimes two make ? is what relative or 
interrogative ? 

In Tell me what two times two makes, how is it ? 

In the sentence What do you mean f the word what is 
clearly interrogative. In I wonder what you mean, it is as 
clearly conjunctive, but retains its interrogative meaning. Pro- 
nominal words of this sort are therefore called conjunctive 
interrogative. They are found where a direct question has been 
incorporated within a sentence, the question taking the form 
not of direct quotation, but of a mere subordinate clause. 

These clauses of indirect question are often extremely diffi- 
cult to recognize. For example, in i" heard or I knew what he 
said, it is possible to interpret the sentence as equivalent to 
i" heard (or knew) the thing which he said. But if you think of 
a doubt existing as to what he said, — a question asked as to 
the truth of the matter, — and then of some one's saying, I can 
answer the question — I know wJiat he said, the interrogative 
character of what is apparent. Whether the pronoun is to be 
regarded as interrogative, must depend upon the condition of 
thought which precedes the sentence. In some cases the 
pronoun may be regarded as merely relative after a suppressed 
antecedent. 

A conjunctive interrogative pronoun is an interrogative pronoun 
used to connect a subordinate with the principal clause. 

There are, however, some uses of conjunctive pronouns and 
conjunctive modifiers with regard to which misconception is 
possible and common. 

1. I know what you think. 

2. I believe what I see. 

3. I see which book you mean. 

4. I inquired what time it was. 

5. I know to whom you refer. 

In each of these sentences the object of the verb is the 
whole sentence introduced by the conjunctive form. The con- 
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junctive word is not only conjunctive in (1) and (2), but is at 
the same time the object of the verb in the subordinate clause. 
In (3) the conjunctive is an adjective modifier of the object ; 
in (4) an adjective modifier of the subjective complement. 

It is very common to dispose of words of this sort by mak- 
ing what in (1), for example, equivalent to that which. The 
objection to this is that while possibly one might have said 
I know thai which you think, this is not what was said; nor 
does this express the interrogative character of the subordinate 
sentence. Moreover, to divide what into that which obscures 
the objective character of the subordinate sentence. What is 
conjunctive in itself, and therefore does not need to be ampli- 
fied in order, to justify its grammatical function or standing. 
If English with its two nearly equivalent uses, what and that 
which, were in the condition of some other languages having 
but one form for these cases, there would necessarily be an 
end to this construction by the method of substitution. 

Whether the pronoun in any given case shall be treated as 
interrogative, indefinite, or conjunctive, must depend on the 
manner of its use. 

It would be possible — if it were worth while — to carry 
the analysis of pronouns some steps further. As will later 
be shown with regard to that used conjunctively (Appendix 
XXIV), there seems to be no room for a conjunction or for any 
sort of connective word between a verb and its direct object. 
In sentences like I will give you whatever you want, and J 
wonder what you mean, the subordinate clauses are objects, and 
it would be more accurate to speak of whatever as an intro- 
ductory indefinite, and of what as an indirect interrogative. The 
justification, such as it is, for calling these words conjunctives, 
lies in the fact that each of these complex sentences contains 
two clauses with distinct subjects and distinct verbs ; these 
clauses are somehow put into connection, and the so-called 
conjunctive seems to furnish the common ground of meeting 
and the cement of union. 

It is at any rate more convenient to use the term conjunctive 
than to make a further classification which would involve of 
necessity the tearing up at the same time of the established 
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classifications for conjunctive adverbs and conjunctive adjectives. 
With some students this course may, however, recommend 
itself to the teacher, and, if so, will furnish for students the 
opportunity for some neat independent work. 

Pick out the interrogatives, the conjunctives, and the con- 
junctive interrogatives from the following sentences : 

1. There arose a reasoning among them which of them 
should be the greatest. 2. Who touched me ? 3. Who art 
thou that repliest against God ? 4. I know what you mean. 
5. Which of these two roads shall we take ? 6. Whom do you 
desire me to invite? 7. Shall I ask the first person that I 
meet ? 8. Can you guess what I have in my hand ?, 9. Who 
preached this morning ? 10. What came ye out to see ? 
11. The picture which you sent me was lost. 12. Those who 
drink beer think beer. 



THE OBJECT 

(Sections 8-12) 



1. John strikes James. 

2. The farmer plants corn. 

3. The sun lights the earth. 

4. The farmer watches the crop. 

5. I see the lights of the city. 

6. I hear your words. 

7. Beauty charms the eye. 

8. Arabs love horses. 

9. The army abandoned the field. 

10. Smith owns the farm. 

11. The student neglected his studies. 

12. Methuselah lived many years. 

13. They remained a long time. 

In the sentence John strikes James, the predicate evidently 
consists of two words, the action word strikes, and a word in- 
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dicating the recipient of the activity. This relation of recipi- 
ency, of passivity, is indicated by the term object. There is 
an evident propriety in speaking of that toward which the 
action moves or upon which it terminates as the object 

But themotion of grammatical object goes much wider than 
this, and includes many cases where the notion of activity on 
the part of the subject or of recipiency of activity on the part 
of the object is at best merely analogical, and is sometimes en- 
tirely lacking. In sentence (2), action and recipiency are evi- 
dent, though less clearly so than in sentence (1). Lights the 
earth, or even watches the crop, or sees the light, contains some 
measure of action and receipt of action. The relation becomes 
dimmer in charms the eye, or hears words. 

The student must constantly face the fact that habits of 
speech are largely influenced by analogy. If one construc- 
tion becomes established, cases similar thereto, and other cases 
less and less similar, tend to range themselves under the same 
construction. Constructions are not certain to cease when the 
reason for them ceases. People are not grammarians, they are 
talkers merely, trying to find easy and simple ways of get- 
ting understood. Thus, we say that James is the object of 
strikes, and until we examine the distinction somewhat nar- 
rowly, we are not surprised to find that in Smith owns a farm, 
or in The army abandoned the field, farm and field are called 
the objects of verbs. Under the. influence of analogy working 
by degrees and easy stages, one may meet almost anything in 
language uses. For example, in He lived a life, life is regarded 
with a certain reasonableness as the object of lived, and even 
in they lived or remained a long time, long time may be thought 
of as the object of lived. 

In John likes apples, there is an evident naturalness in call- 
ing apples the object of likes. We think of liking not as a 
mental condition, but as a force. Taste and smell also have 
something active in them, and hear and see seem to have, un- 
less we inquire into the case too curiously. So the eye is said 
to pierce or charm, — hate blights — love warms. Seasonably 
accurate people say -many things which fall a long way short 
of truth. 
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It is at any rate evident that in John likes apples, apples shows 
the direction of the liking, the point toward which it moves, 
upon which it centres, at which it rests. Perhaps the modifying 
relation of apples to likes is as clear as is its objective function, 
or clearer. In John strikes James, also, James modifies or limits 
strikes in a way which all boys will readily understand. We 
say, then, that all objects are not merely figuratively and ana- 
logically, but logically and accurately, verbal modifiers. 

This characteristic of modification is constant. In sentences 
like He lived twenty years or ran a mile, there seems to be prac- 
tically nothing left of the object but the modifying function. 

In Smith owns a farm, we have difficulty in making the object 
side of the thought clear. We can say that if owns and farm 
are at all connected in thought, it is because Smith does some- 
thing in relation to the land, possesses it, uses it, will use it, 
or protects it from the use of others. So in John leaves the city, 
so far as John's action is said to affect anything, it affects city, 
leaves it, for example, the smaller or the poorer for his going. 

But the modifying function is always clear. 



VI 
ORIGIN OF COMPOUND AND COMPLEX SENTENCES 

(Section 17) 

Conjunctions are probably a late development in language, 
the correlating sort preceding the subordinating. When the 
primitive man wished to say, in substance, I will go if you will, 
he probably said something like You go, I go. The negative 
condition would be, You not go, I not go. It was an easy step 
from this to something like and or or. What shall we inter- 
pret two sentences like the following to mean ? He is gone, I 
am sorry. There is evidently a thought connection. It is a 
possible meaning that he goes despite my sorrow, i.e. He goes 
with the result that or although I am sorry. Or the meaning 
could be He is gone because I am sorry. Evidently accurate 
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and definite thinking requires conjunctions. Some advance in 
precision was made in saying He is gone and / am sorry. 

Subordination is clearly brought out only through subordi- 
nating connectives, e.g. I am sorry (tJiat or because) he is gone. 
So again, I wish and you go unite to form I wish that you go; 
He will go and I hope so form I hope he will go or that he will go. 

The three stages of development are called (1) isolation ; 
(2) parataxis (side by side) ; (3) hypotaxis (subordination). 



VII 

AGREEMENT 
(Sections 31, 41) 



In The sincere man tells the perfect truth, what parts of speech 
are sincere and perfect? 

What parts of speech are men and truth? 

In My father's friend lost his fortune, what parts of speech 
are father's and his? 

What parts of speech do they modify ? 

Is every modifier of a noun an adjective ? 

Is his adjective or pronoun ? 

In His sisters are in the garden, Her father left yesterday, 
does the gender of the modified word affect the form of the 
modifier ? 

What is your rule for the agreement of pronouns ? 

In This lesson teaches us these truths, what are this and these ? 
Why use this with one word and these with the other ? 

With good friend, large houses, kind mothers, does the gender 
or number of the noun affect the adjective ? How is it with 
this and these? 

In all or nearly all foreign languages, there are forms cor- 
responding to the English his, hers, its, my, our, their. These 
foreign forms are of distinctly adjective character, since they 
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change their form in accordance with the changes in gender, 
number, and case of the substantives which they modify. 

Mein Freund, deine Tante, mein Buch, mein Kind, 
my friend, thy aunt, my book, my child. 

Meus liber, tua soror, suum castrum, mon oncle, ma femme. 
my book, thy sister, his fort, my uncle, 'my wife. 

In origin the ' pronominal adjectives are believed to be 
derived from possessive cases of distinctively pronominal 
forms, but have, in the development of language, arrived at 
clearly defined and unquestionable adjective character. They 
are no longer possessive pronouns in any tenable sense. 

In view of this fact and of the desirability of assimilating 
our English classification to the classifications adopted in 
other languages, it is not an easy matter to decide whether 
my, his, their, etc., are better treated as adjectives or as pos- 
sessive cases of pronouns. The meagreness of inflection in 
the English makes the question of small practical importance, 
but of greater theoretical difficulty. The question would per- 
haps be hardly worth discussion except for the fact that the 
adjective nature of all the possessive forms (genitive cases) 
of nouns is strikingly illustrated, and that the step of change 
to the foreign grammar is somewhat facilitated, in bringing the 
question clearly into view. The fact that in the English use 
of the possessive modifier, the pronoun agrees in gender and 
number with its antecedent rather than with the word it modi- 
fies, makes strongly for the conclusion that these modifiers are 
pronominal in nature and possessive in case. This is the 
classification commonly adopted by English grammarians, and 
is in no sense anomalous, since we shall repeatedly have oc- 
casion to recognize that in German, French, and Latin, as well 
as in English, noun modifiers of nouns constantly occur, either 
in the possessive case or in some case relation of modification 
after a preposition. At all events, all of these modifiers, pro- 
nominal or other, fall within the broad classification of adjec- 
tive elements. 

As has just been seen, in most languages other than Eng- 
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lish, adjectives agree with the substantives which they modify. 
This agreement involves inflectional changes for the modifying 
word, marking all the changes of the substantive in gender, 
number, and case. Perhaps no explanation for this phenome- 
non of agreement can be given further than that it marks the 
purely subordinate relation of the adjective, and illustrates the 
general tendency of subordinate forms to echo the forms which 
they modify. It is also true that this inflectional agreement 
permits a carelessness in order of words which is not practi- 
cable in a language like English, where the interrelation of 
the ideas in a sentence is indicated solely or mostly by the 
sequence of words. Inflectional forms thus serve as a device 
for clearness in languages careless of order. 

In view of the fewness of inflectional forms in English, the 
question whether the English adjective is to be regarded as in 
agreement with its substantive in gender, number, and case, is 
mostly unimportant if the purposes of the study are limited 
to the English horizon simply. But it is important that every 
thing possible in English grammar be done, consistently with 
clear thinking, toward making easy to the student the entrance 
upon the study of other languages. Not only this, but the 
demonstrative adjectives in English do inflect as far as num- 
ber is concerned — this man, these men, that goat, those goats; 
indeed, Old English contained, and all the parent languages 
of English contain, inflectional forms for gender, number, and 
case, for both descriptive and demonstrative adjectives. 

But note again carefully that the phenomena of agreement, 
whether of modifier with substantive or of verb with subject, 
are simply examples of the influence exercised by principal 
forms over subordinate forms of speech. This influence ex- 
tends so far in some languages as to place every word in a 
sentence — verb, adjective, and object — in agreement with the 
subject word. 1 The attributes of case, number, gender, and 

1 The Zulu word for " man " is umuntu ; every word in the same or in 
a following sentence having any reference to that word must begin with 
something to remind* you of the beginning of umuntu. This will be, 
according to fixed rules, either mu, or u, or w, or m. In the following 
sentence, the meaning of which is "our handsome man (or woman) 
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person, belong, however, neither to verb nor to adjective, but 
to the governing words. To hope or to sing cannot be in the 
plural number whatever the subject may be. Singing and 
hoping are abstract ideas asserted of the subject. So redness 
or sourness does not become plural from the mere fact that it 
is asserted of two apples rather than of one ; tallness does not 
change its gender or its case when associated with feminine 
nouns or with objective forms of the substantive. To say 
that a verb is, for example, in the third person or plural num- 
ber is a convenient and probably a harmless inaccuracy, but it 
is none the less an inaccuracy, and should not be permitted to 
confuse the student of language analysis. In discarding these 
adjective inflections and in discarding in large degree the in- 
flection of the verb, English must therefore be regarded as 
distinctly in advance, logically and analytically, of ancient 
languages like Greek and Latin, or of modern languages like 
the German or even the French. 

All things considered, it does not seem desirable to recognize 
the relation of agreement in English. In the case of the adjec- 
tives derived from pronouns, — this, these, that, etc., — the 
agreement exists, but has a logical and rational basis in the 
inflection of these words when used as pronouns. They sim- 
ply retain the characteristics which they had as pronouns. 

appears, we love him (or her)/' these reminders (as I shall term them) 
are printed in italics : 

umuntu wetu omuchle uyabanakala, simtanda 
man ours handsome appears ' we love 

If instead of the singular, we take the corresponding plural abantu, 
u men, people," the sentence looks quite different: 

abantxx fcetu a&achle ftayabonakala, si&atanda. 

— Jespersen, Progress in Language, p. 40. 
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VIII 
VOICE 

(Sections 49-61) 

The determination of the voice becomes more difficult in 
sentences like The whole consists of its parts, and The whole is 
made up of its parts. The sentence is neuter or passive accord- 
ingly as we think of it ; is made up of parts may be equivalent 
to is of many parts, or is constructed, or is being made up of 
many paHs. If, however, we say that the whole consists of its 
parts, the thought takes on an active character. In sentences 
like, 7" am persuaded, etc., the subject is evidently not thought 
of as acting ; as evidently also it is not thought of as being 
acted upon. But sentences of this character are also discussed 
in Section 76. 



IX 
PERSONIFICATION 

(Sections 36, 51, 53) 



Our language is full of expressions which show how largely 
people personify. The explanation of this fact is not within 
the province of grammar, but examination of the thought 
which lies behind much of the language and many of the 
actions of children will indicate how this has come about. 
The child says The chair hurt me; the man, It thunders. The 
man no longer personifies, but the origin of the expression 
may be traced to a thought process very similar to that of the 
child. The ideas that persist in words are those that are put 
into them when they are first used, and not until the contrary 
idea, though scientifically true, has been generally accepted 
long enough to become part of the inherited stock of ideas of 
the race, does the notion implied in them change, if it ever 
changes. Thus we say The sun rises, although we know it 
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does nothing of the kind. We not only do not take the trouble 
to say, " The earth has revolved until we have come within 
reach of the sun's rays," most of us do not even think of it 
in this way. The grammarian must take the language as he 
finds it : his business is not to lay down rules for the develop- 
ment of language, but to take the speech of the people as it is, 
and found his classifications thereon. It is not the thought 
attitude of the speaker or writer that is the basis of analysis, 
but the thought attitude in which the sentence exhibits the 
speaker or writer ; that is to say, the thought which the sen- 
tence is adapted by its form to communicate to the reader or 
listener. Language is a medium for the communication of 
ideas ; its efficiency and purport must be determined from the 
point of view of the recipient and not of the giver ; in other 
words, the speaker adapts his language to the point of view of 
the hearer. 



MIDDLE VOICE 

(Section 49) 

The active and passive voices meet in some common uses of 
the verb get In Get wisdom, and with all thy getting, get under- 
standing, get is clearly enough active. Even in He got himself 
elected the active character seems to prevail, and got is almost 
equivalent to had or made ; but in You will get punished, or 
You will get yourself into trouble, you are represented as taking 
some part in the matter — as bringing the activity of others 
upon yourself. This might be called a case of middle voice if 
it were worth while to adopt a new classification to fit one 
word. 



XI 

SEQUENCE OF TENSES 

(Sections 67-61) 

The tense of the verb in a subordinate clause is commonly 
dependent upon that of the verb in the principal clause ; this 
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is called the Law of the Sequence of Tenses ; as, I think he will 
walk, I thought he would walk; I have come that I may see, I had 
come that I might see; The child wiU be frightened if it is lost, 
The child would be frightened if it were lost, The child 'would 
have been frightened if it had been lost. Present facts and 
general truths, however, are expressed in the present tense, 
regardless of the tense of the principal word; as, What did 
you say the lady's name is f In truth, differences of thought 
are so various that sequence of tense is often justifiably 
violated. So far as there is a rule, it is a matter of clear 
thinking rather than of rhetoric or of grammar. 



XII 
TENSES OF DEFECTIVE VERBS 

(Section 68) 

The principal parts of the most important defective verbs 
are commonly given as follows : 

Present Past Perfect Participle 

can could 

may might 

must must 

ought ought 

shall should 

will would 

But some of these verbal forms are used both as independent 
verbs and as auxiliaries. To this confusion is to be added the 
fact that the same form often does duty in different tenses and 
in different moods. Can, for example, is always an indepen- 
dent verb; could, its past form, is used for the present and 
future of the subjunctive — 7" co-uld do it last year (but cannot 
now) — past; If it were raining now, I could not go — present; 
Should it rain to-morrow, I could not go — future. The case is 
worse with ought ; it has no distinctive form in good standing 
for the past. It is easy to express obligation in the present—* 
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You ought to study — and if it is desired to say that the study- 
ing should be now finished, we add the perfect sign to the 
infinitive — You ought to have studied (to have finished studying). 
But if we wish to express the obligation of study for yesterday, 
we must use the same form — You ought to have studied. That 
is to say, with most verbs the time thought is expressed in the 
principal verb j but with defective verbs it often happens that 
the burden of expressing time falls upon the complementary 
verb. So we say for simple past : 

You must have suffered. 
You ought to have hurried. 
You should have watched. 

In the use of infinitives it is necessary to be careful to say 
what one means. In such a sentence as, I intended to have fin- 
ished it, one ordinarily means merely, I intended to finish it. So 
in It was your duty to have completed it, the meaning intended 
would ordinarily be accurately expressed by It was your duty to 
complete it. The rule of the rhetoricians, that these perfect 
infinitives are not permissible for any case, seems to go too far. 
If I can intend to have finished at a certain time to-morrow, 
it is possible to say of a case in the past, 7" intended (yesterday 
at noon) to have finished (by three o'clock in the afternoon). 



XIII 
TENSE FORMS IN THE SUBJUNCTIVE 

(Section 73) 

Tense forms are even more confusing when. complication of 
mood occurs. We say, for example, 7" worked yesterday — past 
indicative. But if we go into the subjunctive, we say, If you 
had worked yesterday, we could, etc., no thought of completed 
action being intended, the had serving not as tense, but as 
modal sign. So the past of can is could ; for example, You 
could do this yesterday (but cannot now) — past indicative. 
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In the subjunctive the modal auxiliary have appears — You 
could have done this yesterday (if you would). This becomes 
even more perplexing when we meet such sentences as You 
should have had your wits about you f where should may have a 
present meaning, equivalent to ought, and the time is nothing 
but a simple past. 



XIV 

PERIPHRASTICS 

(Section 59) 



The only further tense ambiguity which we need to recog- 
nize is that suggested by 7" am going and am about to go. I am 
about to go would be expressed in Latin by the first periphrastic 
— the roundabout future — a form made up from the union of 
the future participle and the present auxiliary. This tense is 
perhaps best considered as present, since the thought seems to 
fix itself primarily upon the present condition and is future 
merely by suggestion of conditions which are to develop. 

The sentence, 7" am going to go, is present or future as it is 
held in the thought ; about to go, however, indicates a present 
condition of readiness. 



XV 

NATURE OF MOODS 
(Section 62) 



Had speech to do merely with the facts of the outside 
world, without reference to the point of view of the speaker, 
— his ignorances, doubts, desires, and emotions, — there would 
be room in speech for direct assertion only, uncomplicated by 
mental action and free from the disturbing influences of emo- 
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tion. Human speech is, however, very human, and mirrors by 
changes in form the changes to which facts are subject as 
viewed by man. Language must deal not only with the re- 
lations of things to each other, but also with the relations of 
things to men and of men to each other — not only with things 
as they are, but also with things as they may be, or as they 
are hoped to be. Pacts may be presented simply as facts, or 
as the subjects of doubts, desires, and uncertainties. It is 
therefore to be expected that we should find forms of speech 
for the expression of narration, description, or affirmation; 
other forms adapted to the expression of command and en- 
treaty ; others again to doubt, unreality, and uncertainty. 

Examination of the subject of moods enforces again the 
truth that the question before us is rarely one of what the 
truth or desire actually is, or even of what the speaker be- 
lieves or desires it to be, but of the character and color of 
thought which the sentence is adapted to express, and of the 
effect which it is intended and adapted to produce upon 
the hearer. In short, the question of moods depends upon the 
manner in which the thought is conceived and treated. Sen- 
tences have moods because human beings have moods. Thus, 
the languages of developed peoples leave no great room for 
differences in modal classifications other than formal. If there 
are differences of classification, it can hardly be because of 
differences in the thought material to be classified. 

No language, however, has modal forms to correspond with 
all possible modal differences ; and it is true that the various 
languages differ materially in the degree in which separate 
forms have been developed and preserved. It is conceivable 
enough, for example, that a separate mood should exist for 
affirmation, another for interrogation, others for entreaty, 
doubt, despair, uncertainty, rage, desire, thought-subordination, 
etc. In fact, while the English has a separate mood for 
direct assertion, — for the presentation of thought as if true — 
another for desire expressed under the form of peremptory 
command, it is scantily supplied with distinct forms for the 
expression of wish, desire, possibility, or doubt, and some of 
these forms seem in fact to be fading out of use. In large 
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measure the shades of thought expressed in other languages 
by modal differences are rendered in English by the indicative ; 
but there still remain some distinctly subjunctive forms. 

Note. — The Greeks had a distinct mood called the optative for en- 
treaty, wish, and the milder forms of command. The French presents 
a distinct form for expression of condition. In the Latin the optative 
uses mostly came to be merged in point of form into the widely inclusive 
mood called the subjunctive. 

The word mood is to be preferred rather than mode, inasmuch as the 
differences marked by the term are not differences in manner simply, but 
differences in manner dependent on mental attitude. 

We have already seen that languages differ widely in the 
degree that modal differences have been developed, and that 
no language has yet been found which presents modal differ- 
ences of form corresponding to all possible modal differences 
in thought. The degree of modal variety differs with differ- 
ent peoples, and with different stages of language development. 
Only in one respect is it safe to assert that all languages are 
similar in modal characteristics : whatever other verbal forms 
any language may possess, it is certain that forms adapted to 
narrative, description, or affirmation — to the presentation of 
things true or untrue in the aspect of truth — will be found. 
Probably, in all languages, forms of this sort are the most com- 
mon. But whether the prevailing form or not, these are to be 
regarded as the normal form of expression, since they are 
in a certain sense inevitable. They are the forms to which 
every other language must present corresponding forms. They 
are the forms over which the disturbing influences of feeling 
and personality have not been exerted. They make up the 
indicative mood. 



XVI 
SUBJUNCTIVE 

(Section 66) 



Over against the realm of fact, reality, and certainty, and 
the corresponding forms of expression, there is the realm of 
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uncertainty and unreality, where things are thought of in an 
aspect of doubt, hypothesis, or desire. The forms of expres- 
sion peculiar to these uses are called the subjunctive forms. 
For the most part such verbal uses in English as differ in form 
from the indicative belong to this class, and indicate the degree 
in which peculiarities and shades in meaning have been suffi- 
ciently strong to make themselves felt in modal forms of 
expression. For, with the exception of the imperative mood, 
the mood of command, the English has no modal forms which 
are not to be regarded as exceptions to the indicative, adapted 
to the expression of some form of uncertainty or unreality. 

But to say that all cases in which the idea of uncertainty 
or unreality has maintained separate verbal forms are in the 
subjunctive mood, leaves it still to be considered what shall 
be said of those cases in which an equal measure of uncertainty 
or unreality has failed to work a change in forms of expres- 
sion, or in which the formal differences once established have 
been lost. 

Examine the following sentences : 

1. If he was here, I should speak to him. 

2. Do you know whether he is here ? 

3. I asked you if this was true. 

In (1) was illustrates a distinctly modern expression of 
doubtful propriety at present, but clearly enough becoming 
established. The subjunctive form in cases of this sort is 
disappearing. In (2) and (3), also, all formal marks of the 
subjunctive are lacking, but in sentences of this kind the sub- 
junctive is often still employed, e.g. I ask if this be true, or 
7" asked if this were true. In Latin the subjunctive of indirect 
question was a fixed fact. Doubt is obtrusively manifest in 
all indirect questions like those of (2) and (3). Shall we then 
abide by form in classing these cases as lapses into the indica- 
tive ? Are they any the less subjunctive by reason of their 
loss of the formal marks of the subjunctive ? We have already 
noticed the varying measure in which different languages at 
different times have developed and preserved subjunctive 
forms. These forms really mark cases in which the thought 
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modification has been sufficiently influential to maintain a 
divergence from the normal line of the indicative. We are 
set to study, not the thought content of speech, but the relation 
between thought content and form. Where some peculiarity of 
thought has failed either to develop or to maintain distinctive 
characteristics in expression, we simply note the fact arid pass 
on. Our business is to analyze and classify uses as we find them. 

In view of the emphasis placed during the whole course of 
this treatise upon thought instead of form as the controlling 
fact in classification, this may cause some perplexity ; but it is 
to be recalled that modal classifications are of necessity arbi- 
trary in large measure. 1 

As fixed by difference of thought, there is absolutely no 
limit to moods. Our classification does, then, follow thought 
to the utmost possible limit; whatever variations occur are 
met and explained as differences of meaning manifesting them- 
selves in changes of form through the influence of thought on 
form. The modal question in the first instance forces itself 
upon our attention only as a matter of form ; in the absence of 
these formal variations there would be no question of moods. 
Grammar is a mere matter of explanation and classification of 
forms of expression. We insist merely that these forms be ex- 
plained and classified in line with the thought processes which 
control them. So with moods; we regard subjunctives and 
imperatives merely as exceptions to the indicative. Eegarded 
as exceptions, they require explanation. Our explanation and 

1 There are infinite shades of doubt and contingency, of hope and fear, 
of supplication and exaction, in our mental acts and cognitions which all 
the synthetic resources of Greek moods with added particles and abverbs, 
which all the analytic phraseology of English are but rude and coarse 
means of signifying. And an Algonkin verb makes a host of distinctions 
which are so strange to us that we can hardly learn to appreciate them 
when defined .... The realm of formal relation is infinite, unex- 
hausted by the formal resources of even the richest language, or of all 
languages ; however much may be expressed there is vastly more of the 
same kind left unexpressed, to be inferred by the intelligent mind from 
the perceived conditions of the particular case, or passed over as unessen- 
tial to the ordinary purposes of communication, which is at the best only 
a rude and fragmentary means of putting one mind or heart into com- 
munion with another. — Whitney : Life and Growth of Language. 
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classification proceed upon thought, and upon thought only. 
We make use of form simply to determine what differences 
force themselves upon us for classification. 

If it is objected that this line of procedure applies equally 
well to tense classification, and negatives a future subjunc- 
tive or future imperative, since no distinctive forms therefor 
have been developed and maintained in English, we answer 
that the thought distinctions are so clear and controlling in 
tense as to leave no room for ambiguity or disappearance; 
that, as a practical matter, tense classifications present no 
necessity for arbitrary limitations, and that if one tense is 
to be adopted for subjunctives or imperatives, there is no 
better reason why the present should prevail over the future 
than the future over the present. 

The modern tendency to drop the subjunctive is unfortunate, for the 
distinction between the subjunctive and the indicative is too useful to be 
abandoned. A knowledge of the difference between these moods in Eng- 
lish is especially important in view of the difficulty which pupils complain 
of in mastering the uses of the Latin subjunctive, or the Greek subjunc- 
tive and optative. — Buehler : Exercises in English. 

Some people seem to think that the subjunctive mood is as good as 
lost, that it is doomed, and that its retention is hopeless. If its function 
were generally appreciated, it might even now be saved. If we lose the 
subjunctive verb, it will certainly be a grievous impoverishment to our 
literary language, were it only for its value in giving variation to diction, 
and I make bold to assert that the writer who helps to keep it up deserves 
public gratitude. — John Earle : English Prose. 

Until teachers recognize generally that in such a sentence as If he 
had done it, it had been better, we have a subjunctive in both clauses, 
and a sentence essentially different from If he had loved her before, he 
now adored her, English must forfeit half its value both as a mental 
discipline and as a means of approach to Latin, Greek, and German. 
— Professor Sonnbnschein. 



XVII 
SUBJUNCTIVE OF POSSIBILITY 

(Section 68) 

The grammatical classification which ranks I can go in 
the potential mood, but 7" am able to go in the indicative, 
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and which in conformity with characteristics of form merely, 
makes I could if I would (but I will not), a past tense, leaves 
something to be desired if the thought content of language is 
regarded as having any rational bearing upon grammatical 
classification. Once more let it be repeated that the truth or 
untruth of a statement, the possibility or impossibility of a 
thing asserted, has no importance in modal or other classifica- 
tions, except to the extent that the matter of the statement 
may affect, in some measure, the manner in which the mind 
receives it, treats it, and expresses it. The gravest of untruths 
may be presented in a manner entirely lacking in any sugges- 
tion of untruth or even of doubt ; so an axiom may be overcast 
in statement with a color of doubt or disbelief : If two things 
were equal to the same thing, they would be equal to each other. 
The modal question is merely, What attitude does the lan- 
guage represent the speaker to indicate or suggest? Thus 
the mere declaration of ability is indicative in mood. To term 
this potential would be parallel to asserting that there are thirty 
sheep in the pasture, is in the thirty-sheep mood. If, however, 
the assertion of ability is made doubtfully, it goes into the 
subjunctive, not because it is an assertion of doubtful ability, 
but because it is an assertion of ability made doubtfully. 



XVIII 
INTERROGATIVE FORMS 

(Section 64) 
What is the mood of the verbs in the following sentences ? 

This is true. 

Is this true ? 

This is true, is it not? 

This may be true. 

May this be true ? 

The mood of the interrogative form follows that of the direct 
form. At first thought this may strike one as arbitrary. By 
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their very nature, questions seem to be charged with doubt. 
We have admitted it as possible enough that modal forms for 
interrogative uses should have been developed. Why is not 
an interrogative mood to be recognized in English ? 

It is to be answered, first, that there are no interrogative 
verbal forms in English, but only an interrogative order ; and 
not even always is this interrogative order adopted in framing 
questions. You are well with a rising inflection is a question. 
Secondly, were a distinct interrogative mood recognized, it 
would be necessary to construct a subordinate mood classifica- 
tion inside it. In the question Is this true f no suggestion of 
doubt is made as to the truth or certainty of the answer to be 
received. The question indicates the speaker to be in doubt 
as to the fact, but does not indicate the fact itself to be in 
doubt. The form of the question implies that the answer will 
be indicative — clear of uncertainty. Thus an accurate re- 
sponse would be, It is true, and not It may be true. But with 
May this be true f the form of the question shows that a sub- 
junctive reply is expected, as It may be true, or Yes, it may. 
We are justified in changing the interrogative form into the 
assertive form for the purpose of determining the mood, since 
the assertive form parallels the expected answer, and thereby 
indicates the measure of certainty or doubt implied with re- 
gard to the subject matter of the question. 

Were we to admit the existence of an interrogative mood, it 
would still remain necessary to split it into subdivisions of 
indicative and subjunctive. This would multiply classifica- 
tions to no purpose. 



XIX 

VERBAL NOUN 

(Sections 77, 90) 



It is interesting to note how sometimes the verbal and 
sometimes the substantive character of the verbal noun is 
made prominent as indicated by the modifiers. Thus we say, 
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the constant reading of good books, or constantly reading good 
books. In the first sentence reading is a substantive combin- 
ing noun and verbal characteristics. But the noun idea pre- 
dominates, as shown by the adjective character of the modifier 
constant, and by the necessity of the connective of to follow. 
In the second sentence the verbal idea is the more prominent 
and the modification is adverbial, constantly. This illustrates 
again the point to which we have several times called atten- 
tion, the tendency of one part of speech to shade into another. 
This same fact is illustrated in the odd effect which the mere 
matter of order appears to have upon the character of a modi- 
fier. Thus we say, Fast riding is dangerous, where fast is 
clearly adjective. But in Riding fast (or rapidly) is dangerous, 
fast and rapidly are clearly adverbial. The explanation lies in 
the fact that in the usual order adjectives precede the modified 
words while adverbs follow. 



XX 

SHALL AND WILL 

(Sections 76, 86) 



1. I shall go. 

2. I intend to start. 

3. I will go. 

4. I may go some time. 

We have concluded (Section 47) that in the sentence I am 
going, going is not adjective in nature, and is therefore not a 
participle, but merely one of the component parts in a com- 
pound tense ; it seems preferable also to regard the word go 
in the sentence, I shall go, as merely a portion of the tense 
form rather than as a distinct infinitive ; but this is far from 
a clear question and is fortunately not an important one. In 
point of historical development our future is derived from a 
combination of the infinitive with the auxiliary. Probably 
7" will go, future, comes directly from 7" will to go, present. 
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In German the infinitive form appears unchanged in the future form 
and merely takes to itself an auxiliary. Ich werde gehen, — lam becom- 
ing or coming or getting to come. On the other hand, the Latin forms its 
future by inflectional suffixes, — amabo, regain, etc., — yet the derived lan- 
guages have somehow drifted into a method of formation analogous to 
the German and the English ; for example, the future of the French 
verb aimer is formed of the present of the verb to have, at, and the infini- 
tive aimer, — fai aimer =faimerai, I shall or will love. Likewise it is 
believed that the inflection of the verb in Latin goes back to the use of 
complete verbs treated as suffixes; possibly amabo may illustrate the 
same process as that manifested in the new combination in the derived 
French. At any rate amo + habeo — the h being of small value as pro- 
nounced in Latin — works out at something suggestively like amabo. 

But admitting the strength of the argument from origin, 
it yet remains true that in the development process these dis- 
tinct infinitive forms have lost their independent existence* 
I shall go is not now two verbal ideas in cooperation as is the 
case in the form J am going to go, but two forms of distinct 
origin now merged into one verbal fact. I shall go is now in 
thought one word. The verbal force is expressed in go, and 
shall is simply a time auxiliary, I mil go is two or one 
according to the meaning : intended as future tense, it is but 
one, like I shall go; used to assert determination, where it is 
equivalent to I am determined to go, it is two. 

The original meaning of shall was owe; it implied debt, 
obligation, outside influence or compulsion. Will, on the 
other hand, signified, and still signifies to a certain extent, 
purpose, intention. These meanings are traceable in the dif- 
ferent uses of the words. Shall with the first person is a 
future auxiliary. I shaU go = circumstances press, oblige, or 
influence me to go; with the second and third persons it implies 
compulsion in the person of the speaker : you or he shall go = 
7" cause or direct you to go. Will, with the first person, signifies 
intention, determination; with the second and third, simple 
futurity. The reasons for these changes in use are to be found 
in considerations of courtesy. In 7" shall go = circumstances 
compel me to go, the personality and power of the speaker are 
less obtrusive than in I purpose to go, and it therefore seems 
less egotistical. But with the second and third persons, will 
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is less egotistical than shall; for you (or he) wiU = intend to go, 
withdraws the speaker and his power and purposes wholly 
from view. The use in indirect quotations is governed by the 
same considerations. You say you shall go attributes the pur- 
pose to the second person, — the speaker is merely quoting. 
Thus it happens that in indirect quotations shall always ex- 
presses purpose. In questions, the same word is used that is 
expected in the answer; Shall I gof expects for answer You 
shall (or shall not), i.e. the purpose of the speaker of the 
answer controls the form. 1 

Would and should follow the rules of shall and will when 
employed in similar cases. 



XXI 
PARTICIPLE 

(Section 84) 



1. I hear him yelling. 

2. He, ill in bed, writes me a letter. 

3. I, lying in my bed, wrote you a letter. 

4. He saw me reclining at my ease. 

5. They kept us waiting. 

6. I felt my hair rising. 

7. I will have him sent for. 

8. Video eum venire (I perceive him to come). 

1 This treatment of shall and will is largely copied after Bain : u Thus 
there is a radical contrast of situation implied in the two words, namely, 
the difference between being under outward control, coercion, compul- 
sion, influence, or pressure, and being free to follow one's own feelings 
and wishes. I shall not be at home is as much as to say that circumstances 
compel me to be absent; I will not be at home implies that neither any 
other person's will, nor any external compulsion whatsoever prevents me, 
but that it is my own free will and pleasure to be absent. Through the 
use of shall, the bare fact of futurity is signified by the word expressing 
the compulsion of events. But it was natural that this application of 
shall should come to be restricted to the first person ; will, the sign of self- 
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9. Nemo eum in equo sedentem umquam vidit (No one has 
ever seen him sitting on a horse). 

Whether in the sentence I see him coming, coming shall be 
treated as participle, or as a portion of an infinitive form 
equivalent to to come or to be coming, is a close question. 
Certainly the construction I see him come, or even to come, is 
at home in English/whether or not it is defensible in strict 
theory. But I catch him stealing could not be rendered with 
steal or to steal, and must be treated as participle ; so with They 
kept me waiting. In I will have him sent for, or I will order him 
sent for, the infinitive use with to be understood appears to be 
the only view possible. 

It is perhaps carrying the desire for classification too far to 
insist upon either construction to the exclusion of the other; 
one case seems to lend itself more readily to one construction, 
a second to another, while a third case fits either construction 
without violence to form or meaning. In view of the fact that 
the two constructions are found side by side in other lan- 
guages, it seems not only necessary but helpful to admit them 
both in English. 

XXII 
ADVERB 

(Section 90) 

It occasionally occurs that adverbial modifiers are found 
with still other words. We have seen that in some cases 

determining choice, appearing to be more proper for persons other than 
the speaker. Hence we say, I shall come, to make known the future 
time of the speaker, but not you shall come, he shall come ; the auxiliary 
for these persons is considerately changed to you will come, he will come, 
when simple futurity is meant. The conjugation of the future tense of 
the verb is therefore as follows : 

Singular Plural 

1. Shall come. 1. Shall come. 

2. Will come. 2. Will come. 

3. Will come. 3. Will come." 

— Higher English Grammar. 
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verbal nouns are modified by adjectives : the early coming of 
spring, the constant reading of good books; in other cases by 
adverbial modifiers: fully to understand the subject, constantly 
reading good, etc. 

It thus becomes intelligible that any noun containing a 
verbal idea may take the verbal type of modification: The 
going hence, the departure hence, the arrival here. 

But now observe that to think of any substantive as such 
includes, with more or less distinctness, the verbal idea of 
being. In sentences like We recall our misfortunes heretofore 
(non ignari sumus ante malorum, Verg.), or in cases like a people 
rulers far and wide (populus late rex), the above suggestions, my 
then occupation, there is the thought of being or existence 
attached to the use of the nouns, which thought if amplified 
would be rendered, our misfortunes which were or took place 
before, a people who are rulers far and wide, the above written or 
above found suggestion, my then being occupation or my occupa- 
tion which was then. It is thus not altogether illogical, though 
clearly enough vulgar, to speak of this here man. 

Thus adverbial modification applies more widely than to 
verbs, adjectives, prepositions, and adverbs. It applies as well 
to all substantives of verbal idea, and to all substantives with 
which the attribute of existence is made especially important 
or emphatic. 

The use of the adverb as subjective complement falls within 
this explanation. We do not say the here man but the man 
here. So we say the man is here. Here modifies man as truly 
as does present in the man is present. Adjectives and adverbs 
are never very wide apart. 



XXIII 

ADJECTIVE AND ADVERB MODIFIERS 

(Section 111) 

1. Do you see it there ? 

2. I have lost my place in my book. 

3. Caesar occupied a place near the river. 
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4. Making money is no proof of merit. 

5. Dates from Fez were there. 

6. A walk by moonlight. 

7. There is a doubt about this. 

8. A depot is a place where stores are kept. 

9. It is the time when swallows build. 

It is sometimes almost impossible to distinguish between 
adverbial and adjective modifiers. We have seen that in cases 
like my arrival here, my departure hence, nouns are modified 
adverbially. So of there in (1) ; in my book in (2) ; near the 
river in (3) ; from Fez in (5) ; by moonlight in (6). The pre- 
vailingly adverbial character of these modifiers is explained by 
the verbal idea of existence obscurely present in the noun, or 
by the fact that in other cases the noun possesses in more or 
less marked degree some idea of activity. Thus proof in (4) 
takes a phrase modifier of the nature of an object. So with 
about this used in modification of the noun doubt in (7). 

Yet it would be admissible in most of these cases to regard 
the modifiers as adjectives, inasmuch as the modification 
attaches to substantives. A parallel difficulty exists in some 
cases of modification by subordinate clauses ; for example, in 
(8), where stores are kept is a clause of " whereness," modifying 
a noun. In (9) the subordinate clause, when swallows build, is 
a time clause used in modification of a noun. That accurate 
distinctions in cases of this sort are sometimes impossible is 
one more illustration of the fact that adjectives and adverbs 
are close akin. The modified words are verbal in varying 
measure, and their modifiers are of varying degrees of adver- 
bial quality. In any problem of several variables, rules are not 
likely to be extremely helpful. 



XXIV 
THAT AS CONJUNCTION 

(Section 102) 

Where that introduces a noun clause, as in Galileo proved 
thai the earth is round, it may seem at first thought some- 
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what arbitrary to call it a conjunction ; it might be omitted 
without any danger to the meaning, as in fact it often is con- 
versationally, — I know this is so. The substantive clause is 
the direct object of the verb know. Verbs of perceiving and 
declaring commonly take this construction, though the accu- 
sative infinitive is admissible in many cases ; e.g. I know this 
to be so. It is, however, altogether anomalous to find the ob- 
ject connected with its verb by a conjunction. But while this 
is so is the object of know, it is none the less true that it is a 
complete sentence in itself used as subordinate to I know. I 
know also has the full sentence structure. That thus comes to 
be used as conjunction from the fact that it seems to connect 
sentences. 



XXV 

PREPOSITIONS AND OBJECTIVES 

(Sections 10, 126) 

It is doubtless possible in a phrase like a coat of seven colors, 
to supply some verbal form like being to precede the prepo- 
sition. This, however, is not merely artificial, it does not 
help ; there is no active element in any form of is which can 
admit of an objective relation after it. And yet some expla- 
nation must be sought for the fact that in other languages, as 
in English, where inflectional forms are used, these purely ad- 
jective phrases always present a case modification which in 
form is objective, and that English grammarians are mostly 
agreed in regarding these forms as in truly objective case. 
The explanation is to be found in the general laws of language 
development. Prepositions are derived from adverbs, and 
these adverbs were and are frequently used as verbal adjuncts. 
The German is full of these uses; and they are not uncommon 
in modern English — to go up, throw away, go out, hold over, 
come in, are examples. To go up the hill is equivalent to to 
ascend the hill; come in is equivalent to enter, etc. The hill 
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may be regarded as in the accusative after go up, or as part 
of a prepositional phrase modifying the word go. The use of 
prepositions began in this connective function after verbs, or 
nouns of verbal energy. Objective forms after words of prepo- 
sitional force had their origin here. The extended use of 
prepositional phrases outside of this class of cases, as a sub- 
stitute for inflected case forms, marks a further stage in the 
development of language. 1 

Since, then, in the earlier stages of languages the objective 
form followed the verb plus its adverbial or prepositional ad- 
juncts, it naturally came about that the noun always took the 
objective form when it followed a preposition, even when the 
preposition had lost its character of verbal adjunct and all 
suggestion of objective use was wanting. 

These cases are to be regarded as objective in form merely, 
and as lacking in other than formal fashion any of the attri- 
butes of case. Such phrases are in thought mere adverbs or 
adjectives. 

1. Washington rode in a chaise. 

2. The city lies on the bank of a river. 

3. My friend sat near his host. 

4. He rode by the house. 

5. He walked through the car. 

But while we are compelled to recognize that, so long 
as objectivity is understood to indicate receptivity of action, 
prepositions can never take objective modifiers by virtue of 
their own force, but only through their service as verbal ad- 
juncts, or through their connective function; and while we 
recognize, as well, that all seeming exceptions to this state- 
ment are merely formal, due to analogy, and explained by the 
history of language development, there is, nevertheless, for 
the larger part of the so-called objective cases after a prepo- 
sition a certain sort of analytical justification. Observe in the 
sentences above that the prepositional phrases have adverbial 

1 It is probable that the Latin ablative was originally a stem form with- 
out inflectional ending. 
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force. So with all prepositional uses expressive of time or 
place or motion — in, out of, from, during, by, at, about, etc. — 
the noun serves as a limiter or modifier of the preposition. 
Prepositions are adverbial in force and origin. Nouns in ob- 
jective relations are of adverbial quality. It is one function 
of adverbs to modify adverbs. It is then not surprising to 
find the noun employed adverbially in modification of the 
preposition in its aspect of adverb. Under whatf on or beside 
or through what? Answer these questions, and you have modi- 
fied the place idea in the preposition. In fact, almost all 
prepositional phrases are capable of treatment as adverbs modi- 
fied by nouns of adverbial function. This explanation applies 
also to prepositional uses like the following : 

1. Mr. Smith of Boston. 

2. The House of Seven Gables. 

3. The force of circumstances. 

These nouns are, upon close examination, found to be in ad- 
verbial relation to the preposition. Of Boston is equivalent 
in thought to from or belonging to Boston ; of Seven Gables 
means having, consisting of, or characterized by Seven Gables ; 
of circumstances equals having origin in, possessed by, exerted 
through, etc. 

But once again let it be noted that this similarity of ad- 
verbial nature between verbal objects and so-called preposi- 
tional objects, while helpful for purposes of classification, must 
not be taken to indicate a common point of origin. The ulti- 
mate explanation is one of development. 1 

1 Suppose three successive persons say to us, "Wait!" "Hark!" 
14 Look ! " our consciousness is thrown into three quite different attitudes 
of expectancy, although no definite object is before it in any one of the 
three cases. . . . The truth is that large tracts of human speech are 
nothing but signs of direction, in which direction we nevertheless have 
an actual discriminative sense. . . . We ought to say a feeling of and, a 
feeling of if, a feeling of but, and a feeling of by, quite as readily as we 
say a feeling of blue, or a feeling of cold. Has the reader never asked 
himself what kind of a mental fact is his intention of saying a thing 
before he has said it ? — James's Psychology, Vol. I., Chap, ix., passim. 
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XXVI 
NATURE OF PARTS OF SPEECH 

(Section 111) 

Were we able to trace language uses back to their begin- 
nings, we should probably find that the earliest uses were of 
the interjectional sort, — like the Indian's grunt, which may 
mean " That is good," or " I don't believe it " \ or like the cluck 
of a rooster, signifying, so far as we can judge, " Here is a 
good thing," or " Come here," or " I have something for you " ; 
or like the mother hen's note of warning, " Here is danger," or 
"Hide." At all events, the original forms of speech must 
have been undifferentiated, — lacking in distinguishable parts, 
— speech rather than parts of speech. 

From this primary nebulous material have been elaborated 
the specialized forms which we term parts of speech. In 
the infinitely various demands of thought for expression in 
word signs, it is intelligible, — it is indeed inevitable, — that 
intermediate forms should have been preserved, and that the 
lines of separation should be, in many cases, those of degree 
rather than of kind, just as in animal or vegetable life genus 
and species, class and subclass, are found to shade off into 
each other. 

Thus far no great difficulty need be experienced. It is, 
however, a harder matter to determine in what degree the 
established classifications are natural and inevitable, and in 
what degree artificial. Assume the parts of speech to be now 
seven in number, — nouns, pronouns, adjectives, verbs, adverbs, 
prepositions, and conjunctions, — are there always in every stage 
of human development these seven forms ? Why just seven? 
Were there not at one time fewer ? With progressive develop- 
ment of thought processes and mental concepts may there not 
one day be more ? Speech mirrors thought ; to what mental 
necessity, to what sevenfold aspect of thought, do these seven 
parts of speech correspond? Is it as impossible that more 
parts be added as that there be discovered a fourth dimension 
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to space or another color to the prism ? Or, if any of these 
seven parts- result from classifications merely arbitrary or con- 
venient, are there yet others which are fundamental, inevitable, 
established in the very nature of thought ? 

Thought in its simplest terms requires merely a subject of 
thought and something thought about it. Therefore there must 
be terms for things, — name-words. Substantives are, then, one 
of the primary forms of speech. Words of assertion — predi- 
catives — are the only other essential form. But as speech is 
actually established, modifiers of both subject and predicate, 
— the uses described as adjective or adverbial — are common. 
Modifiers, then, constitute a third class. Connectives, includ- 
ing conjunctions and prepositions, are the fourth. Preposi- 
tions, in other than their connective functions, do not seem to 
be indispensable, and take rank, as is elsewhere shown, within 
the adverbial classification. 

The fundamental parts of speech are, then, four in num- 
ber, — substantives, predicatives, modifiers, and connectives. 
These four forms exhaust all the necessities of mental action, 
unless, indeed, the modifying function requires further distri- 
bution. Are noun modifiers so unlike verb modifiers as to make 
a distinct class necessary ? Seemingly not, since we find in 
English the predicate adjective and the predicate adverb used 
in substantial similarity, and since in all languages the adverb 
is mostly a mere adjective derivative, and in some highly 
developed languages, the German for example, the adverb in 
many of its uses is not distinguished in form from the adjec- 
tive. Even in English at present we constantly meet expres- 
sions like the following: He does right; Don't speak so loud; 
We don't go deep enough; The birds sang clear; The then ruler; 
My sometime friend. 

Eegarded, then, from the thought point of view, nouns 
and pronouns are not separate parts of speech, but subdivisions 
under the class substantive. Participles are a union of predi- 
cative with modifying functions, — adverbs are merely a sub- 
class under modifiers. Prepositions are to be regarded as mere 
verbal adjuncts, or as simple adverbs, or as falling within 
the connective function, — interjections and responsives as pri- 
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mary undifferentiated language material, word protoplasm, so 
to speak. 

If now we inquire whether grammarians have already 
carried the process of subclassification too far or may not 
yet profitably extend it, we can only say that after these four 
primary forms of speech are recognized, further subdivision is 
necessarily conventional and arbitrary, though very possibly 
helpful. The attempt to elevate the article into a distinct class 
has not found favor ; but the modifying function has admitted 
of profitable subdivision into the adjective and adverb. Doubt- 
less the process might be carried further, though to no very 
obvious advantage. Adverbs now include all modifiers of verbs, 
adjectives, adverbs, and prepositions. Should convenience so 
advise, here is evidently room for further distribution into 
ad-adjective, ad-adverb, etc. 



XXVII 
CASE; BASIS OF CLASSIFICATION 

(Section 112) 

Case is the subject, perhaps not of greatest difficulty in 
grammar, but of greatest confusion. In the Greek and Latin, 
and in some of the modern languages, full and definite systems 
of declension make case classifications an easy, because an 
arbitrary, matter. Whether we shall regard English grammar 
as in a more or a less fortunate situation for the loss, for the 
most part, of inflectional forms, must depend upon the point 
of view adopted in the study, and the estimate made of its 
disciplinary value. In point of the inevitability and definite- 
ness of its classifications, English grammar clearly suffers in 
this respect, in comparison with other languages. If, however, 
the educational value of grammar study be placed mainly in 
the thought analysis which it necessitates, and in the study 
which it requires of language tendencies and of the necessary 
relation of thought to forms of speech, the lack of inflections 
in English will be regarded as the student's best opportunity. 
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On the other hand, whatever of harmony is possible between 
English grammar and the grammar of other languages should 
be sought, if the value of grammatical study is believed to lie 
in any degree in making easier for the student the approach to 
other languages. With these aspects of the question in mind, 
case classifications in English must be subjected to examination. 
While the inflectional case forms of the noun are clearly 
marked in Latin, Greek, and German, they have mostly disap- 
peared from English, as well as from the Romance languages. 
The English pronoun exhibits two case modifications: he 
(nominative), his (possessive), and him (objective) ; we, our, us, 
etc. The noun has but one inflectional change, the addition of 
s in forming the possessive. The French has lost even the 
possessive form, and expresses the possessive relation by the 
preposition de, followed by an uninflected noun. Reasoning 
from this poverty of inflected forms, some English gramma- 
rians have limited our grammatical cases to two : the nomina- 
tive and the possessive. In view, however, of the inflectional 
changes in the pronoun, other grammarians have admitted a 
third case, the objective. If grammatical classifications are 
made upon lines of form, it is evident that there is room in 
English for but these three cases at the most. Still other 
grammarians have argued for the case of indirect object, or 
dative, since it occasionally occurs that the verb is followed by 
two objects, one of them clearly enough indirect, and yet fol- 
lowing upon a verb without the intervention of any word of 
connection or relation. 

1. He gave his friend a book. 

2. John did Jim an injury. 

3. He persuaded me that this was a fact. 

4. They spared him the pain of exposure. 

5. The speaker told them some remarkable facts. 

6. The physician advised him that he should take much 
exercise. 

The thought relation is evidently not the same in sentence 
(1), between the verb and/roend as between the verb and book; 
so with the other sentences. 
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If, however, cases are to be based upon thought relations, 
the point of stopping is seemingly a most arbitrary one. Shall 
we follow the Germans in fixing upon four cases, or the Latin 
upon six ? Shall we adopt the six of the later Latin or the 
seven of the earlier ? The Latin also embraces a vast variety 
of thought relations, from, by, in, with, in favor of, through, by 
means of, because of, without, as to, by reason of, etc., in the one 
case form of the ablative. Logically enough these separate 
relations covering almost the entire variety of our prepositional 
phrases might each have been indicated by its separate case. 
Professor Whitney notes that the Scythian had from fifteen to 
twenty cases. Old English, also, was somewhat fully inflected, 
containing six distinct case forms. 

It is evident that while our language has lost the formal marks 
of varying thought relations, the thought relations remain none 
the less various ; why not retain all the cases ? On the other 
hand, no language is so fully inflected as to provide a separate 
case form for each distinguishable thought relation. Why not, 
then, indefinitely expand the number of grammatical cases ? 

It may make the subject somewhat clearer to recall that 
these inflected forms — the word plus its endings — were for 
the most part the equivalent of the prepositional phrases in 
the uninflected language, the inflected languages expressing the 
thought relations by the method of suffixes instead of by the 
method of detached prefixes, — pre-positioned words. Indeed, 
it is believed that these inflectional endings are mostly sur- 
vivals from old prepositional words engrafted upon the sub- 
stantive, as it is likewise possible that the verbal inflections 
are made up by the incorporation into the main verb of origi- 
nally separate verbal and pronominal forms. Amabam, I loved 
or was loving, = amare or ama + an auxiliary verbal root, bhu 
( = was f) -f- the letter m, remaining from an old first person 
pronoun. So in English, loved = love did. It is, in fact, not 
uncommon at present to hear the imperfect or participle of the 
verb drown pronounced drownded. 1 

1 This theory for case and tense forms has lately been subjected to vig- 
orous attack by Jespersen in his " Progress in Language. ' ' Whether correct 
or not for isolated cases, the theory has probably been pushed too far. 
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In modern Italian, also, the pronoun is not uncommonly 
written and spoken as a part of the verbal form (amasi). 

If any conclusion follows from all this discussion, it is that 
case classification is of necessity in some measure arbitrary, 
and should be made as the best practicable compromise between 
the claims of thought analysis on the one hand and of foreign 
analogy on the other. 

In this view it seems best to limit the English cases to four. 



XXVIII 

ACCUSATIVE INFINITIVE 

(Section 121) 

Not only is this class a large one in English, but it becomes 
familiar and yet more important in Latin constructions. The 
puzzling developments of mood and tense in what is called 
indirect discourse in Latin are all formed upon this accusative 
infinitive construction as a basis, and are to be understood only 
in relation thereto. Indeed, our idiom in this respect is very 
clearly of Latin origin, and a thorough understanding of the 
English construction will serve the student in good stead in his 
study of Latin. 

In I expect him to make progress, the objective relation of 
the accusative infinitive phrase is sufficiently clear, and it is 
likewise clear that the infinitive to make stands in predicate 
relation to the objective him. In other words, him is the sub- 
ject of to make, and with to make is the object of expect; the 
word progress being an objective modifier of the infinitive to 
make. There is nothing surprising in finding the subject and 
predicate serving in combination as an object ; it is, however, 
altogether anomalous to find a word in the objective form used 
as subject. But in fact him is not the object of expect; him to 
make progress is the asserted thing, and him is in as clear sub- 
jective relation to make as is he to makes in the sentence He 
makes progress. 

The explanation for this anomaly lies probably in the fact 
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that after transitive verbs an object commonly follows directly. 
A noun occupying the objective position, and introducing in 
reality an objective relation, almost inevitably receives the 
objective form. We must remember that usages are estab- 
lished by people who are not analysts and grammarians in 
their habits of speech, and that forms establish themselves 
before the grammarians get hold of them. We have merely 
to classify, and to explain where explanation is necessary to 
rational classification. 

For a full expression of the thought, a complete sentence 
would read, I assert this is true. Conversationally, indeed, this 
form is still admissible — logically it is sufficient. The Latin 
has given us a second form — its only form — the accusative 
infinitive. In English, however, either of the following forms 
is permitted : 

I assert him to have made progress. 
I assert that he has made progress. 

There is another explanation that is worth while suggesting. The 
irregularity may have arisen from a confusion of two forms — / saw him 
when he departed, or at his departure, and J saw him departing. In the 
first form the person is made prominent ; in the second the act. By a 
confusion of thought it is left uncertain whether the person or the act is 
intended to be made prominent, and the result is the combination of the 
two constructions in i" saw him depart. 

1. I like a rascal to be punished. 

2. The story is supposed to be related by five persons. 

3. He was considered a friend. 

4. He was thought to be a friend. 

5. The prisoner was ordered to be executed. 

The foregoing sentences illustrate a use of the infinitive not 
readily disposed of. (1) may be regarded as an example of 
the accusative infinitive, rascal to be punished being the object 
of the active verb like; so the other sentences may be changed 
into the active form, and assimilated to the same construction ; 
as They supposed the story to be related by Jive persons, etc. In 
the active form, They thought him a friend, friend is used as in 
subjective-complement relation to him, the subject of the infini- 
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tive to be understood. In the passive He was thought to be a 
friend, him, the subject of the infinitive in the active sentence, 
now becomes nominative ; so friend, the attribute, follows and 
becomes nominative also. Friend in (3) and (4) may be re- 
garded as predicate nominative after be. But what of the 
infinitive use to be executed in (5) ? In the sentence They 
thought him to be a friend, him to be a friend is the object. It 
follows that in He is thought to be a friend, he to be a friend is 
the subject of the predicate is thought; so prisoner to be executed 
is the subject of was ordered. This is, in truth, the best ex- 
planation of the case. Possibly him to be a friend is thought 
would be more fully consistent with language analogies, placing 
the subject of the infinitive in the accusative, and making the 
subject accusative with its infinitive the grammatical subject 
of the sentence. 

Note. — This indeed was the Latin rule — where the infinitive either 
with or without a subject accusative was used as subject or object of the 
finite verb. We also have substantially similar constructions — For a 
literary man to indulge his love for the ridiculous is dangerous ; For a 
young man to be compelled to sink or swim for himself is the best thing 
that can happen to him. But, as has just been remarked, this use of 
accusatives as subjects of finite verbs or of infinitives is illogical, and is 
essentially a language blunder. 



XXIX 
OBJECTIVE COMPLEMENT AND APPOSITIVE ADJECTIVE 

(Sections 122, 123) 

Sentences like They wring the cloth dry, or make the stick 
straight, or elect him president, or call him coward, are clearly 
enough within the uses called objective complement. On the 
other hand They find the language to be barbarous, They assert 
it to be true, and the like, fall readily within the accusative 
infinitive construction. Sentences like the following are, how- 
ever, not so easily handled : 

We caught him stealing. 

The tutor made the pupils stupid. 
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I think him humble. 

They keep me waiting. 

We see him coming. 

We believe him in error. 

We believe him mistaken. 

The rain has left the grass green. 

The fire keeps the water hot. 

These things made him happy. 

If, in the sentence They elect him president, we regard presi- 
dent as part of the predicate, it follows that in The tutor made 
the pupils stupid, or They make the stick straight, stupid and 
straight belong equally to the predicate. So keep waiting is 
not readily set outside the same construction. Likewise with 
The rain leaving the grass green, or the daisies rosy, or the street 
wet. On the other hand, these uses, like keep waiting, keep hot, 
leave wet, etc., are not unreasonably treated as mere adjective 
uses in modification of him, or water, or street Either construc- 
tion is fairly open. 

This latter construction becomes almost necessary in sen- 
tences like We see him running, We find him sleeping, etc. In 
truth, these different constructions shade off perplexingly into 
each other. 

But it still remains to dispose of those sentences containing 
adjectives or nouns in some sort of dependence upon the object, 
and yet not so far a part of the predicate as to merit the name 
of objective complement : 

We consider him clever. 

We saw him hanged. 

We see him running. 

We see him being hanged. 

It was told to him standing. 

His college residence made him familiar with the country. 

Hastings seldom left an injury unpunished. 

In Section 123 it was suggested that two constructions are 
open in treating sentences of the foregoing sort, (1) to supply 
an unexpressed infinitive, or (2) to treat the adjective or parti- 
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ciple as in direct dependence on the modified noun ; and it was 
remarked that in some cases one of these constructions, and in 
other cases the other, seems to fit the case best. 

This, however, does not allow for the difference between the 
ordinary adjective use — I saw the murdered man — and the 
participial adjective — I saw the man murdered — or between 
He made John stupid and He made stupid John — or between 
We caught John stealing and We caught stealing John. 

This difficulty is not readily met. For the most part it 
presents itself in the disposition of participles used adjectively 
and yet retaining specially marked participial characteristics. 
It is not, however, strictly peculiar to this case. 

1. We, worn and tired, returned home. 

2. The Prince, kind and affable, made a favorable impression. 

3. He added a dollar as fine for delay. 

4. I regard him as leader. 

5. I regard him as capable. 

6. For these reasons avowed and secret. 

7. They entered talking. 

The appositive adjective has been suggested to cover this 
case, in analogy with the nouns in ordinary apposition, or in 
apposition after as. This is unquestionably a helpful sugges- 
tion. In (3) fine for delay is appositive. If we substitute 
as merited for as fine for delay, merited has an appositive func- 
tion. So if leader in (4) is an appositive noun, capable in (5) 
should be an appositive adjective. 



XXX 

DATIVE AND ACCUSATIVE 

(Sections 11, 12, 124) 

A difference of opinion is possible as to whether these objec- 
tive cases are best regarded as of dative or of accusative char- 
acter. On the one hand, it is to be said that the thought 
relation of the noun love to the object child does not differ 
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from that between the verb and the noun, and that the merely 
formal fact of the prepositional connective should be unim- 
portant in classification. On the other hand, the dative is 
commonly considered as distinguished from the accusative 
by the fact that the dative does or may take a prepositional 
connective. 

In Latin objective modifiers of nouns or adjectives are always found 
in either the genitive or the dative ; never in the accusative. The strength 
of this fact is, however, weakened by the further fact that while the equiva- 
lent in German of of (von) takes the dative, fur (for) invariably takes the 
accusative. The question, at any rate, is not an important one further 
than that the different aspects of it be clearly understood. 



XXXI 
DATIVE OF PERSON INTERESTED 

(Section 117) 

The Latin and German have worked out this distinction 
much more logically and completely than has the English. 
The rule in Latin is commonly stated as follows : Verbs signi- 
fying to benefit or injure, please or displease, command or 
obey, serve or resist, indulge, spare, pardon, persuade, and the 
like, take the dative. An analysis of this construction is pecul- 
iarly helpful as bearing upon English constructions. Not the 
person affected, but the thing done, was conceived as the direct 
object. He injures me = he does me an injury. So to benefit 
me in Roman analysis was to do me a benefit, — a beneficial 
thing. The word dative points to the case of a gift as iypical 
of an entire class. He gives to me; the something given is 
the direct object. This given thing may be money, thought, 
inspiration, advice, favor, benefit, injury, or resistance. Ordi- 
narily help or injury comes about as a secondary fact, a result 
from a thing done. Resistance is impediment caused by some 
one's action. If, however, the resistance under contemplation 
were a direct blow, or the favor a caress, the Latin idiom 
would place the recipient in the accusative case unless both 
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direct and indirect objects were stated in terms. So, He injured 
me would be expressed by dative or accusative according to 
the manner in which the injury was inflicted. These thought 
distinctions exist as clearly in English, though they are not as 
definitely indicated in the forms of speech. 

he || injures he |[ does 

I me 



| injury 
me | an 

In the sentence He injures me, the thing done is not present 
in thought, or is only obscurely present. In He does me an 
injury, I am thought of as the recipient of the injury, and 
injury as the thing done, the commodity transferred. 

1. Me ire jussit (He ordered me to go). 

2. Mihi imperavit ut irem (He commanded me that I should 

go)- 

The Latin again throws light upon English construction, 
and the two together concur in illustrating how the same fact 
thought of in different aspects may work out in perplexing 
differences in construction. 

When one cries Get out! or Ton get out! the accusative of 

the thing said after cries is clear enough. If the sentence 

stands He called to me, you get out! it may be analyzed as 

follows : 

he || called 



| you 1 1 get out 
to me 



or ordered or advised may be substituted for called. But if the 
sentence be He ordered me to get out, the case is not so clear. 
Here me may be regarded as the indirect object, and to get out 
as the thing commanded upon me, or me to get out may be 
taken to be the ordered thing, with the dative relation either 
absent from thought or only obscurely present : 

he 1 1 ordered 

I me | [to get out 
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Jubeo and veto in Latin always take the accusative construction, while 
other verbs of ordering are followed by the dative. The explanation is 
merely that with jubeo and veto the order is conceived to be not simply 
to go, but me to go, and there is scant room and no necessity for a dative 
to emerge in thought. 

So the sentence He commanded (or ordered) me to go may be 
conceived in two aspects : 

he 1 1 commanded or he 1 1 commanded 



|togo 
me 



I me to i 



XXXII 
INFLECTION 



Especially in the event that students are likely to enter upon 
the study of other languages, the teacher will do well to make 
the idea and purpose of inflection clear. It is probably best to 
begin with pronouns. The teacher should place before the 
pupils an inductive exercise something like the following: 

The-man the dog bit. 
A hat the man had. 
A hat had the man. 
Had the hat the man ? 
A slave a master had. 
Had a slave the master ? 

What is the subject and what the object in the foregoing 
sentences ? 

Which of these sentences can be made to bear two meanings ? 
Why? 

How do you decide which meaning to accept ? 
Now suppose that an objective case were always marked by 
an ending in m : 

Man killed pigim. 

A pigim the man killed. 

Killed the pigim the man. 
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Rearrange these sentences into the ordinary order. Note 
that if the endings of words indicated their relations to other 
words, relatively little attention would have to be paid to 
order, but that with us the order is all-important. But examine 
the following : 

Him he saw. 

Him saw he. 

Saw he him. 

Him know they. 

Her saw he. 

Me know they. 

Them they know. 

Show how these sentences can have but one meaning. 
Why? 

What peculiarity have pronouns ? 

Do nouns at all inflect for case ? Make a sentence in which 
neighbor is subject; is used possessively; is used as object. 
Write the word man in the different cases of the plural. 

Assert in a simple sentence, with John as subject, the fact 
of his chopping wood now ; yesterday. What change is made 
to indicate the change of time ? 

Assert the chopping as of present time by yourself ; by me ; 
by John. What change do you note on account of the change 
of person of the subject ? 

The teacher should now point out that inflecting the verb by a change 
in its ending is the more common method in other languages. In English 
we more commonly proceed by auxiliaries. 

Give the future tense of hope. 

Express the fact of hoping as completed at noon yesterday ; 
as completed now. 

Are these changes of time indicated by changes in the verb ? 
How then ? 

Point out parallel facts in the subjunctive and passive. 
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XXXIII 
PARADIGM FOR PRONOUNS 

(Section 38) 

The modifications of the different pronouns for gender, 
number, and case are shown in the following: 

Personal 



Nom, 

P088. 

Obj. 





Singular 


PJtiral 


Nom. Masc. \ 


I 


we 


" Fern, J 






" Masc. \ 
44 Fern, f 


you or thou 


you or ye 


44 Masc. 


he \ 




44 Fern. 


she >» 


they 


44 Neu. 


it J 




Poss. Masc.} 
44 Fern. J 


my or mine 


our or ours 


44 Masc.\ 
44 Fern. J 


you or yours 1 
thy or thine J 


your or yours 


" Masc. 


his % 




" Fern. 


hers y 


theirs 


44 Neu. 


its J 




Obj. Masc. ) 
44 2?ero. J 






me 


us 


44 3f<wc. 1 
44 Fern. J 


you or thee 


you 


14 Jfasc. 


him) 




•• Fern. 


her [ 


them 


44 iVeu. 


it J 






Demonstrative 




Singular 


Plural 


Nom. and Obj. 


\ this 
./ that 


these 


Masc, Fern., and iVew 


those 



Conjunctive and Interrogative 
Singular and Plural 
who, which, what, that, whoever, whosoever, whichever, which- 
soever, whatever, whatsoever, 
whose, whosever, whosesoever. 

whom, which, what, that, whomever, whomsoever, whichever, 
whichsoever, whatever, whatsoever. 

These words are inflected only for case. 
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XXXIV 
CONJUGATION 

Verbs form the past tense and perfect participle in two dif- 
ferent ways. A scheme showing the inflection of the verb for 
tense, person, number, and mood is called its conjugation. 

One class or conjugation form the past and perfect by the 
addition of ed to the root of the verb ; this is called the regu- 
lar, new, or weak conjugation. The other class form the past 
and perfect after no general rule; this is the irregular, old, or 
strong conjugation. Below are given as models the form of a 
verb from each conjugation : 

NEW CONJUGATION 

ACTIVE VOICE 

Indicative Mood 

Present Tense 

Singular Plural 

1. I love We love 

2. You love (thou lovest) You (ye) love* 

3. He loves They love 

Past Tense 

1. I loved We loved 

2. You loved (thou lovedst) You (ye) loved 

3. He loved They loved 

Future Tense 

1. I shall love We shall love 

2. You will (thou wilt) love You (ye) will love 

3. He will love They will love 

Present Perfect Tense 

1. I have loved We have loved 

2. You have (thou hast) loved You (ye) have loved 

3. He has loved They have loved 
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Past Perfect Tense 

Singular Plural 

1. I had loved We had loved 

2. You had (thou hadst) loved You (ye) had loved 

3. He had loved They had loved 

Future Perfect Tense 

1. I shall have loved We shall have loved 

2. You will (thou wilt) have loved You (ye) will have loved 

3. He will have loved They will have loved. 



Subjunctive Mood 
Present Tense 

1. (If or though, etc.) I love (If or though, etc.) we love 

2. (If or though, etc.) you (thou) (If or though, etc.) you (ye) love 

love 

3. (If or though, etc.) he love (If or though, etc.) they love 

Past Tbnsb 

1. (If, etc.) I loved (If, etc.) we loved 

2. (If, etc.) you (thou) loved (If, etc.) you (ye) loved 

3. (If, etc.) he loved (If, etc.) they loved 

Future Tense 

1. (If, etc.) I should love (If, etc.) we should love 

2. (If, etc.) you (thou) should love (If, etc.) you (ye) should love 

3. (If, etc.) he should love (If, etc.) they should love 

Present Perfect Tense 

1. (If, etc.) I have loved (If, etc.) we have loved 

2. (If, etc.) you (thou) have loved (If, etc.) you (ye) have loved 

3. (If, etc.) he have loved (If, etc.) they have loved 

Past Perfect Tense 

1. (If, etc.) I had loved (If, etc.) we had loved 

2. (If, etc.) you (thou) had loved (If, etc.) you (ye) had loved 

3. (If, etc.) he had loved (If, etc.) they had loved 
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Future Perfect Tense 

Singular Plural 

1. (If, etc.) I should have loved (If, etc.) we should have loved 

2. (If, etc.) you (thou) should have (If, etc.) you (ye) should have 

loved loved 

3. (If, etc.) he should have loved (If, etc.) they should have loved 

Imperative Mood 

Love you (or thou) Love you (or ye) 

Infinitives 

Present. To love 
Perfect. To have loved 

Participles 

Present. Loving 
Perfect. Loved 
Compound. Having loved 



OLD CONJUGATION 

ACTIVE VOICE 

Indicative Mood 

Present Tense 
Singular Plural 

1. I strike We strike 

2. You strike (thou strikest) You (ye) strike 

3. He strikes They strike 

Past Tense 
1. I struck We struck 

Future Tense 
1. I shall strike We shall strike 

Present Perfect Tense 
1. I have struck We have struck 
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Past Perfect Tense 
Singular Plural 

1. I had struck We had struck 

Future Perfect Tense 
1. I shall have struck We shall have struck 

Subjunctive Mood 

Present Tense 

(If, though, etc.) I, you (thou), (If, though, etc.) we, you (ye), 
he strike they strike 

Past Tense 
(If, etc.) I, you (thou), he struck (If, etc.) we, you (ye), they struck 

Future Tense 

(If, etc.) I, you (thou), he should (If, etc.) we, you (ye), they should 
strike strike 

Present Perfect' Tense 

(If, though, etc.) I, you (thou), he (If, etc.) we, you (ye), they have 
have struck struck 

Past Perfect Tense 

(If, etc.) I, you (thou), he had (If, etc.) we, you (ye), they had 
struck struck 

Future Perfect Tense 

(If, etc.) I, you (thou), he should (If, etc.) we, you (ye), they should 
have struck have struck 

Imperative Mood 

Strike you (or thou) Strike you (or ye) 

Infinitives 

Present. To strike 
Perfect To have struck 
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Participles 

Present. Striking 
Perfect. Struck 
Compound. Having struck 

It will be noticed that in both conjugations, the infinitive, 
the imperative, and the present tense (in the subjunctive, and 
the plural and first singular of the indicative) are alike, and 
like the simplest form of the verb, which we call the root ; the 
present participle differs only by the addition of ing. If, then, 
we know the infinitive, the past, and the perfect participle, we 
can construct the whole inflection of the verb. These three 
forms, therefore, are called the principal parts, thus : 



°resent 


Past 


Perfect Participle 


Love 


loved 


loved 


See 


saw 


seen 


Be 


was 


been 


Go 


went 


gone 



The subjunctive tenses have but one form for all persons and 
both numbers of the principal verb. 

Many verbs of the regular conjugation have become, by a 
process of abbreviation or in analogy with similar sounding 
verbs of the other conjugation, more or less irregular; thus, 
feed, fed, fed; learned, learned or learnt. Some verbs have the 
same form in all three parts ; as, cut, cut, cut; some lack one or 
both parts ; as may, might, perfect wanting ; can, could, perfect 
wanting ; ought, past and perfect both wanting. These last are 
called defective. 

The perfect form only is capable of use with have as auxili- 
ary : have given, have loved, etc. When, therefore, the perfect 
is wanting, the verb must not be used with have or had; e.g. 
hadn't ought. (In its original use this seems possible in the 
sense of had not owed.) 

The passive conjugation is formed by uniting the perfect par- 
ticiple (loved, struck, etc.) of the verb with the irregular verb be. 
The conjugation of be is as follows (this verb, being neuter in 
voice, has but one form) : 
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PASSIVE VOICE 

Indicative Mood 

Present Tense 
Singular Plural 

1. I am We are 

2. You are (thou art) You (ye) are 

3. He is They are 

Past Tense 

1. I was We were 

2. You were (thou wast or wert) You (ye) were 

3. He was They were 

Future Tense 

1. I shall be ' We shall be 

2. You will (thou wilt) be You (ye) will be 

3. He will be They will be 

Present Perfect Tense 

1. I have been We have been 

2. You have (thou hast) been You (ye) have been 

3. He has been They have been 

Past Perfect Tense 

1. I had been We had been 

2. You had (thou hadst) been You (ye) had been 

3. He had been They had been 

Future Perfect Tense 

1. I shall have been We shall have been 

2. You will (thou wilt) have been You (ye) will have been 

3. He will have been They will have been 

Subjunctive Mood 

Present Tense 

(If, though, etc.) I, you (thou), (If, though, etc.) we, you (ye), 
he be they be 
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Past Tense 
Singular Plural 

(If, etc.) I, you (thou wert), he (If, etc.) we, you (ye), they were 
were 

Future Tense 

(If, etc.) I, you (thou), he should (If, etc.) we, you (ye), they should 
be be 

Present Perfect Tense 

(If, etc.) I, you (thou), he have (If, etc.) we, you (ye), they have 
been been 

Past Perfect Tense 

(If, etc.) I, you (thou), he had (If, etc.) we, you (ye), they had 
# been been 

Future Perfect Tense 

(If, etc.) I, you (thou), he should (If, etc.) we, you (ye), they should 
have been have been 



Imperative Mood 
Be thou (or you) Be you (or ye) 

Infinitives 

Present. To be 

Perfect. To have been 

Participles 

Present. Being 

Perfect. Been 

Compound. Having been 

Periphrastic. About to be (Appendix XIV.) 
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XXXV 

PUNCTUATION 

Punctuation is the placing of points in written discourse 
(1) to show the reader the units of thought, and (2) to show 
grammatical structure, to the end that thereby the meaning 
shall be more readily intelligible. It follows, therefore, that 
punctuation is governed by thought. Some attention is paid 
to punctuation for the sake of inflection, but even this is for 
the purpose of expressing thought more accurately or more 
forcibly. 

It is impossible from the very nature of the case to lay down 
hard and fast rules for punctuation. The tendency in modern 
writing is to punctuate as little as possible, being always care- 
ful not to obscure the meaning. Punctuation is best learned by 
examination of the works of good writers. (The extracts from 
Ruskin and Hawthorne, pages 171-175, may be studied for this 
purpose.) The teacher will best help the pupil by showing 
him how, in a given sentence, a change in punctuation changes 
the meaning (as in the restrictive and non-restrictive clauses) ; 
to take the faultily punctuated sentences from his compositions 
and show him that he has not said what he meant to say im- 
presses this fact upon him. Board work, which does not give 
him opportunity to compare the work to be punctuated with 
work in books, and which enables the teacher to call the atten- 
tion of the whole class to mistakes, is generally most helpful. 
It also saves the time of the teacher by making it unnecessary 
to say the same thing for each member of the class. Moreover, 
discussion by the class helps to bring out possible differences 
of meaning and therefore possible differences of punctuation. 
In the main, the following directions will hold : 

Capitalization. — Begin with a capital — 

1. The first word of every sentence. 

2. The first word of every line of poetry. 

3. All names of persons, names of places, streets, rivers, 
mountains, countries, etc. East, West, North, and South, 
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when applied to particular parts of the country, are also 
capitalized. 

4. Karnes of religious sects and political parties. 

5. Adjectives derived from the names of countries. 

6. Names of months and of days of the week, but not of 
the seasons. 

7. Titles of honor and official titles. 

8. Names of the deity and pronouns referring thereto. 

9. Names of books, the Bible, and names of books of the 
Bible. 

10. The first word of a direct quotation. 

11. Names of things apostrophized. 

12. The pronoun I and the interjection 0. 

13. The first word of a formal statement following a colon. 

14. Many abbreviations, but there is no rule; as, No., St., 
Ave., C.O.D., MS., Chap., A.D., B.C., A.M., M.A., Do., e.g., i.e., 
vs., viz., etc., bbl., lb., bu., doz., p. 

Write the following, capitalizing where proper : 1. The f rench 
army broke up in impotent rage. 2. When philip turned on the 
enemy John had raised up for him in flanders, 500 english ships 
under the earl of Salisbury fell upon the fleet. 3. On the fif- 
teenth of may he knelt before pandulph, surrendered his king- 
dom to the roman see, and did homage to the pope. 4. With 
these constant demands upon his private fortune, Jefferson re- 
tired from the presidency a poor man. 5. Many were displeased 
with the new year's reception. 6. The marine and italian bands 
played. 7. He travelled modestly from the potomac to monti- 
cello. 8. The senate could not refrain from passing the usual 
vote of thanks upon his retirement from the vice-presidency. 
9. The book of kings, Jefferson used to discuss in his corre- 
spondence. 10. If I forget thee, o Jerusalem, may my right 
hand forget its cunning. 11. I dread the hand of god and his 
voice. 12. He made the following motion: resolved, that a 
committee be appointed. 

The period follows a complete declaratory sentence, and ab- 
breviations. 

The interrogation point follows a question. 
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The exclamation point follows an exclamation. 

The apostrophe marks (1) the omission of a letter or syllable ; 
as, o'er, don't; (2) possessives in (a) singulars, as boy 9 8 hat; 
(b) plurals, as ladies' books. 

Quotation marks. — 1. Quotation marks (" ") are used to en- 
close direct quotations. The single quotation marks (' ') are 
used to enclose a quotation within a quotation ; as, A school 
teacher tells the following story : " To the question i Who was 
Esau ? ' a boy wrote this remarkable answer : i Esau wrote a 
famous book of fables and he sold the copyright of them for a 
bottle of potash.' " 

2. In a succession of quoted paragraphs the inverted commas 
are used at the beginning of each paragraph, but the apostro- 
phes at the close of the last paragraph only. 

3. An exclamation or an interrogation point belonging to the 
quotation must stand within the quotation marks ; but if be- 
longing to the entire sentence it should be placed outside the 
quotation mark ; as, He said to me, " What do you want ? " 
Why does he not say at once, " I have nothing for you " ? 

4. Part of a quotation introduced incidentally is enclosed in 
quotation marks, but the first word is not capitalized; as, This is 
due to that "consciousness of kind" of which Giddings speaks. 

Correct for capitalization and punctuation the following 
examples : 

1. He asked what do you want 2. Did he ask what I 
wanted 3. Did he ask what do you want 4. He asked what 
I wanted 5. Grumble who will he said I will never pass these 
months on the tide-water 6. Did he not say my strength is 
sufficient for thee 7. Upon the discharge of Chase, whom he 
styled an acquitted felon, he left the room 8. Dear books, we 
say with Miss Thackeray, dear books, in which the dull hours 
fly 9. All the privilege I claim is that of loving longest when 
hope is gone, said Anne 10. The author of to helen was paid 
at the rate of a dollar a column 11. Dr. Johnson would have 
called him, like fielding, a barren rascal 12. Fathers, she once 
told me, know better than little girls, don't they 13. This 
time it was not, the public are requested, but, forbidden to 
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shoot here 14. He declares peremptorily that the gentleman 
in the coach is determined to get out 15. We now have Herr 
Blank's announcement, apropos of this general business, that 
the time has passed when Germany is content to look on 
16. Brienne, he said to her, is a great deal to me. and to me, 
she answered, it is everything 17. Blair says, p. 117, it is a 
great deal better to say Avarice is a crime of which wise men 
are often guilty, than to say, Avarice is a crime which wise men 
are often guilty of 18. Emerson tells us, I knew a wise woman 
who said to her friends when I am old rule me 19. No reader 
can forget this description in Roderick Random 20. Do you 
forgive me? Madame, so far as I have gone in life I have 
never yet been able to discover what forgiveness means. Is it 
still the same with us ? Why how can it be ? It is eternally 
different, and yet you are still the friend of my heart. Do you 
understand me? God knows; I should think it highly im- 
probable. 

The Comma. — 1. Words or phrases in pairs are enclosed in 
commas ; as, Sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish, I give 
my hand and heart to this vote. 

2. Independent introductory words and expressions are set 
off by commas ; as, Well, what did he say ? In truth, I know 
not why I am so sad. 

3. Parenthetical expressions, and words and phrases thrown 
loosely into the sentence, are set off by commas ; as, The sanest 
man may, in an unguarded moment, commit the maddest folly; 
It had a name, too, printed on the cover. 

4. Expressions coming between the parts of a quotation . 
are enclosed in commas; as, "You will be visited," said the 
ghost, " by three spirits." 

5. The absolute construction is set off by commas; as, The 
door being suddenly opened, a curious scene was disclosed. 

6. Words or phrases in the same construction, forming a 
series, are separated by commas when not connected by con- 
junctions ; if the series consists of three or more members, the 
comma is used between the last two even when the conjunc- 
tion is not omitted ; as, A queer, heavy sound caused her to 
start; He told it all in detail, as to hours, dress, diet, and 
occupations. 
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7. The relative clause which is equivalent to a separate 
statement is set off by a comma. When I picked the apple, 
which was ripe, is equivalent to I picked the apple and it was 
ripe, the clause is set off by a comma; when equivalent to I 
picked the ripe apple, it is not so set off. 

8. Words used in direct address, and appositives, especially 
if modified, are set off by commas ; as, John, close the door ; 
Now, sir, what have you to say ? Come, my boy, out with it. 

9. A comma is often used to show the omission of a word ; 
as, The first man rode a donkey; the second, a raw-boned 
horse. Chicago, 111. 

10. The long or complex clauses of a sentence are set off by 
commas if the sentence would not be easily understood with- 
out. 

11. A comma follows as, namely, thus, etc., used to intro- 
duce an illustration ; examples abound in these rules. 

12. Quotations, or expressions resembling quotations, are set 
off by commas ; as, Charles Lamb asks, " Where are all the 
bad people buried?" The question is, How shall we know 
when we have reached the solution ? 

13. A phrase or clause out of its natural order is often 
enclosed in commas; as, The soldier, from force of habit, obeys. 

Punctuate the following: 

1. It is here if anywhere that our country must ultimately 
find the anchor of her safety. 2. If the Constitution is to 
perish which may God avert and which I do not believe its 
dying agonies will be seen on this floor. 3. Departing still 
further from the example of the two previous administrations 
he refused to have his birthday celebrated. 4. On two days 
of the year New Year's day and the Fourth of July the doors of 
the White House were kept open. 5. Dear books in which the 
homely heroines charm the dull hours fly and the very bores 
are enchanting. 6. Had you lived a generation later honor 
wealth applause would have been yours. 7. Mother and sister 
wife and maid looked from the rocks of Marblehead. 8. I 
attempt to convey to you some inkling of the state of that art 
which you madam raised to its perfection. 9. As to your own 
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works I have but little that is cheering to tell. 10. You erred 
it cannot be denied with your eyes open. 11. Then turning to 
the philosophers what change Lucian would you find in them ? 
12. Lifting her eyes and her trembling arms the old woman 
invoked a curse on the destroyer of her peace. 13. The noisy 
concourse that had come with them went away. 14. The girl 
had a mother who was poor and worked in the fields. 15. The 
first lady wore a large bonnet ; the second a small bonnet ; and 
the third no bonnet at all. 16. The bran of the wheat which 
is the covering of the kernel is made up of several layers. 
17. The first line is iambic ; the second trochaic. 18. There 
was the bouquet of hollyhocks which she had begun to copy. 
19. No like Caesar I put by the crown. 20. On the whole she 
is tractable in these matters. 21. The doctor who had made 
his first morning visit said that she could not live through the 
day. 22. Oh you who are sad at heart or weary of thought or 
irritable with pain coax beg borrow or steal a four- or five-year 
old and betake you to blowing soap-bubbles. 23. The Germans 
being there intend to remain. 24. Indeed late advices indicate 
that the German forces have also occupied Kiao-Chau some 
eighteen miles inland. 25. If this territory so much coveted 
by the President were infinitely more valuable than it is I hope 
the Senate would not be tempted to obtain it by trampling on 
the weak and humble. 26. Good acting can save a bad play 
but bad acting must ruin the best. 27. Go while thou mayst 
avoid the dreadful fate. 

The Semicolon. — 1. If the members of a compound sentence 
are long or not very closely connected in thought they are 
separated by the semicolon ; as, To have a catch word in your 
mouth is not the same thing as to hold an opinion ; still less is 
it the same thing as to have made one for yourself. 

2. A compound sentence consisting of short clauses not con- 
nected by conjunctions is punctuated by semicolons ; as, The 
confusion of unloading was now over ; the ship lay rocking at 
the wharf. 

3. A rule followed by an example introduced by as is 
punctuated by a semicolon. The examples in these rules are 
illustrations. 
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The semicolon is a kind of weak period. It is not easy to 
give rules for its use ; the thought of the writer governs it in 
an especial decree. The student will learn this best by exami- 
nation of his literature. 

Punctuate the following with semicolons and commas : 

1. Odd figures were on the grand staircase the footpaths of 
the presidential grounds were thronged the President's square 
was crowded by two o'clock with a crowd of spectators black 
and white. 2. They knew luxury they knew beggary but they 
never knew comfort. 3. There was no reply the air seemed 
empty. 4. Jefferson with his cabinet stood at the head of the 
reception room his figure slender more than six feet high his 
step elastic his reddish hair turning from sandy to gray frank 
and affable in speech and yet self-possessed now friendly now 
courteous according to the person he addressed whom he gen- 
erally seemed to know by name. 5. Among the diplomatic 
corps appeared singular contrasts the French ambassador was 
decked in gold lace the Tunis ambassador wore his silk tur- 
ban and a robe embroidered with precious stones a train of 
Indian warriors in war finery joined the throng. 6. The Old 
World laid great stress upon official dignity these they thought 
essential for fostering the spirit of allegiance. 7. At last quite 
exhausted she crept back into bed. 8. We have still a great 
deal of the forest to explore we have never reached the glade 
where the dog daisies have to be chained because they grow so 
wild. 9. I protest against it in the name of Justice outraged 
by violence in the name of Humanity insulted in the name of 
the weak trodden down in the name of Peace imperilled and in 
the name of the African race whose first effort at Independence 
is rudely assailed. 10. There's night and day brother both 
sweet things sun moon and stars brother all sweet things 
there's likewise a wind on the heath. Life is very sweet 
brother who would wish to die ? 11. All we men and women 
have our sins and they are a pain to those that love us and the 
deeper the love tne crueller the pain. That is life and it is 
life we ask not heaven what matter for the pain if only the 
love holds on ? 12. It is held to be a good taunt when an old 
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gentleman waggles his head and says Ah so I thought when I 
was your age. 13. To gossip is a fault to slander a sin to libel 
a crime. 14. Plural nouns ending in 8 add the apostrophe only 
as boys' hats. 15. They were not men of letters they were as 
a body unpopular. 

The Colon. — 1. The colon is used before an enumeration of 
particulars ; as, Send me the following books : Silas Marner, 
The Conquest of Mexico, and Tennyson's Poems. 

When several particulars in apposition to a general term are 
simple in form they are separated from one another by com- 
mas and from the general term by a semicolon; when they 
are complex in form they are separated from one another by 
semicolons and from the general term by a colon ; as, There 
are three moods ; Indicative, Subjunctive, and Imperative. 
There are three moods : The Indicative, the mood of simple 
assertion; the Subjunctive, the mood of desire or supposition; 
the Imperative, the mood of command. 

2. The colon is sometimes used between the members of a 
compound sentence, where the second clause is a restatement 
of the first in a figurative, a developed, or an epigrammatic 
way ; as, Economy is no disgrace : it is better to live on a little 
than to outlive a great deal. 

3. A quotation formally introduced by following, as follows, 
thus, etc., is preceded by a colon ; as, The chairman made the 
following statement : " The Committee beg to report," etc. 

4. Where one might expect the semicolon the colon is often 
used to emphasize the separation of clauses. 

Punctuate the following by colons : 

1. Observe the following rule the pronoun must agree with 
its antecedent. 2. I was generally on hand for two reasons I 
wanted to see and I dared not stay away. 3. It had but one 
drawback at some seasons of the year it was not there. 4. He 
stated his motion thus resolved that the matter be laid over 
for three days. 5. We should prevail in the end for two 
reasons we should have the longer purse and we should be 
much nearer the scene of action. 6. Beware of little expenses 
a small leak will sink a great ship. 7. The English language 
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is composed of two elements the Saxon which includes the 
Danish Swedish and other related languages and the Classical 
which includes the Latin and Greek 8. We hold these truths 
to be self-evident that all men are created equal that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain rights that among these 
are life liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

The Dash. — 1. The dash is used to mart an abrupt change 
in the meaning or construction of a sentence ; as, My friends, 
let us — what was that? 

2. It is sometimes used before an addition after a seeming 
close ; as, He is very generous — of other men's money. 

3. When the particulars precede a general term which is a 
summing up they are followed by a dash ; as, Health, friends, 
position — all are gone. 

4. A word repeated for rhetorical effect is often preceded 
by a dash ; as, How can you thus speak to me, — me, who am 
your friend ? 

5. The dash is sometimes the sign of faltering; as, I — er 
— I — my mother says — that is — will you come to tea ? 

6. The dash sometimes encloses expressions of incidental 
explanation; as, Isaac of York — for it was our old friend — 
was at length able to explain. 

Punctuate the following : 

1. When W. V. is with me I am conscious of the forest the 
haunted enchanted aboriginal forest. 2. In my next I may 
perhaps give fou some account of my cousin Bridget if you 
are not already surfeited with cousins and take you on an 
excursion we made last summer. 3. He says some of the 
wittiest things in the world and declares that wit is his aver- 
sion. 4. This is one of the things in which she delights the 
quiet observation of the ways of creatures. 5. A clock and 
its case is uncommonly hard will continue to work though it 
strikes. 6. The monograph had as its title only that grand 
monosyllable which for more than a century has thrilled the 
hearts of lovers of lyric poetry Burns. 7. There are some 
time-honored jests the young housekeeper's pie for example 
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and the tramp who is unable to digest it which even an Ameri- 
can would relinquish dry-eyed. 8. No sooner was the stage 
discovered to be in a bad way artistically not financially than 
it was inevitable that we should have a society to reform it. 
9. Its conditions are those upheld by Dumas four trestles 
four boards two actors and a passion conditions that steer 
very close upon melodrama. 10. Eemember silence said Sapt. 
11. Its only a scratch but 12. One reads that Th&roigne had 
bags of money which she distributed furnished by whom? 
13. She never raised her voice in wrath she never banged 
her hair. 14. Have you ever seen but of course you have. 
15. It takes says Thoreau two to speak truth one to speak 
and another to hear. 16. When I crept below ! some were 
starved some dead of broken limbs. 

The Parenthesis. — 1. The parenthesis is used to enclose refer- 
ences and words or phrases which have little or no connection 
with the sentence ; as, As was said above (see p. 24), etc. ; I 
told him (do you blame me ?) that his offence was unpardonable. 

The dash often takes the place of the parenthesis. 

2. The parenthesis is used also to enclose side remarks, for 
humorous and sometimes for ironical effect ; as, I here give a 
fourth of all my wealth (three cents) to this cause. 

Punctuate the following : 

1. Would I be a king then and refuse my daughter to her 
she would be a prince unless she built a castle in a single 
night ? 2. He will tell you that Mr. Such-a-one of So-and-so 
naming one of the theatres is a lively comedian. 3. Fll see 
you down the stairs with most uncommon pleasure. 4. If I 
am spared as the phrase runs I shall probably outlive some 
troublesome desires. 5. I er you see I thought I thought you 
were out. 6. This is the rule which governs in this case see 
Murray, p. 203. 7. Other verbs of this group are burn dwell 
spill pen meaning confine and spell. 8. The words oftenest 
employed are the irregular verbs especially the auxiliaries the 
pronouns the articles the prepositions and the conjunctions. 
9. The dash may be used 1 instead of the parenthesis and 2 
may follow other marks adding to their force. 10. Truth gets 
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well if = even if = though she is run over by a locomotive. 
11. For of all unfortunates there is one creature I will not 
call him man conspicuous in misfortune. 12. Think if these 
philosophers were right with what a preparation of spirit we 
should affront the daily peril of the dinner table. 



XXXVI 

FIGURES OF SPEECH 

1. Cowards, whose hearts are all as false as stairs of sand. 

What kind of things does one ordinarily compare — that is,, 
would you compare a potato with a horse, or a book with a clock ? 

Would you think of comparing a person with stairs of sand ? 

Now that it has been suggested to you can you see in what 
the likeness consists ? 

Why has the author made this comparison ? Do you like it ? 

Do you like as well the sentence Napoleon, like Ccesar, was a 
great general ? Why ? 

When you were seven years old you knew what a coward 
was, and you knew what sand was ; would the expression of 
likeness in (1) have given you the pleasure that it does now ? 

Could you have worked out the similarity? 

Such an expression of likeness as the sentence above (1) is 
called a simile. 

The sentence Napoleon, like Ccesar, was a great general, is not 
a simile because the things compared are too much alike. 

2. We sow an act and reap a habit. 

What does the writer really mean to say ? To use such an 
expression he must have thought of an act and a habit as being 
like what ? 

What is left for you to do more than in the simile ? 

Does the necessity of finding this similarity yourself make 
it more attractive to you ? 

This figure is called metaphor. 
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1. He is a slave to the cup. 

2. The pen is mightier than the sword. 

3. The harbor is crowded with masts. 

4. The bench and the bar were well represented. 

5. Death fell in showers. 

6. Lead hailed upon the enemy. 

What is meant by the cup in (1) ? 

What is the relation between the implied thing and cup f 
Why do you think the writer said cup ? 
Answer the same questions in regard to pen and sword in (2), 
masts in (3), bench and bar in (4), Death in (5), lead in (6). 
These are examples of metonymy. 

1. The waves had gone to sleep. 

2. Blow, Winds, and crack your cheeks. 

Can waves go to sleep or winds crack their cheeks ? Why 
not? 

When the little girl talks to her doll or the boy to his hobby- 
horse what is each pretending ? 

Do children like better to play with live than with inanimate 
things ? Are grown people more interested in live than in in- 
animate things ? Why then has the author spoken as he has 
in (1) and (2) ? 

In (1) what is the person of waves ? In (2) of winds ? 

(1) is an example of personification ; (2) of personification 
and apostrophe. Apostrophe need not include personification. 
Address to the absent, or the dead, or Deity, are examples of 
apostrophe. 

In the following examples examine the figures of speech and 
tell why the writer has expressed his thought in the way that 
he has: 

1. A little grain of conscience made him sour. 2. So like 
a shattered column lay the king. 3. Sometimes a day is a 
mother; sometimes a step-mother. 4. Sunday is the golden 
clasp that binds together the volume of the week. 5. A year 
has gone as the tortoise goes, heavy and slow. 6. He will em- 
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ploy a hundred hands. 7. When found in a fog, man names 
the fog and it becomes part of his science. 8. Who steals my 
purse steals trash. 9. I have read a fiery gospel writ in rows 
of burnished steel. 10. Gentle Sleep, how have I frighted 
thee ? 11. He will bring his father's gray hairs with sorrow 
to the grave. 12. Thrice unhappy he, who, born to see things 
as they might be, is schooled by circumstances to see them 
as people say they are, — to read God in a prose translation. 

13. Nature, like us, is sometimes caught without her diadem. 

14. Living away from home is like sleeping in one's clothes. 

15. We shall go by wheel. 16. You and I are but a pair of 
infinite isolations, with some fellow islands a little more or less 
near to us. 17. Strike for your altars and your fires. 18. You 
moon, have you done something wrong in heaven that God has 
hidden your face ? 19. The quickest of us walk about well 
wadded with stupidity. 20. The teakettle boils. 21. Let thy 
voice rise like a fountain for me, night and day. 22. She still 
carried her troubles in both hands, as we do with such things 
while they are new with us. Afterwards we generally stow 
them away in the pack which we keep on our shoulders, where 
they make their weight felt, it is true, but do not hinder us 
from going, more or less heavily, about our wonted tasks, 
23. The stroke oar is ill. 24. This accounts for the low 
morality of the bar. 25. He is sifting out the hearts of men. 

26. " Be all the dead forgot ? " said Foldath's bursting wrath. 

27. Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke. 28. Some 
mute inglorious Milton here may rest. 29. 'Twas then his 
threshold first received a guest. 30. Their feet came wan- 
dering o'er the dew. 31. Hope is like a bad clock, forever 
striking the hour of happiness whether it has come or not. 
32. Life, we have been long together. 33. The cock his lusty 
greeting said, and forth his speckled harem led. 34. Wretch- 
edness shivers hunger-stricken into its lair of straw. 35. He 
was the village Solomon. 36. You catch his mind in an un- 
dress. 37. It was put under lock and key. 38. The word 
that floats on the surface is as the tossing buoy that betrays 
where the anchor is hidden. 39. Give me bread or I die. 
40. He commands a company of horse. 41. This comes from 
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the Old World. 42. Truth crushed to earth shall rise again. 

43. Within the surface of Time's fleeting river its image lies. 

44. Sport, that wrinkled Care derides. 45. The hum of in- 
sects, like tiniest bells on the garment of silence. 46. We 
have tea at six o'clock. 47. Silently, one by one, in the infin- 
ite meadows of heaven blossomed the lovely stars, the forget- 
me-nots of the angels. 48. Over them triumphant Death shook 
his dart. 49. The dish is well cooked. 50. Seventy winters 
have laid their snows upon his head. 51. If I forget thee, 
Jerusalem, may my right hand forget its cunning. 

52. More welcome than shade on a hot summer's day 
Is the shadow she casts when she's coming my way. 
You can see she's a goddess ! Just look at her walk ! 
I own I adore her ; there's bones in her talk. 
Defend me from virgins whose talking is tattle, 

Whose ears are mere trash bins, whose tongues merely 

rattle ; 
Whose brains are but mush and their judgment a sieve — 
Invertebrate discourse is all they can give. 
What profits mere beauty when intellect fails ? 
Oh, give me the woman whose mind will hold nails I 

53. Too jostled were our souls to speak. 54. The clouds their 
backs together laid, the north began to push. 

55. Because I could not stop for Death, 
He kindly stopped for me. 

The carriage held but just ourselves 
And Immortality. 

56. She had long been dying slowly; but from the hour she 
heard that story the garment of the flesh began to waste and 
perish, the fountains of her life dried up ; she faded before my 
face ; and in two months from my landing — Hester, Hester, 
would God I had died for thee ! 

57. One dignity delays for all, one mitred afternoon ; 
None can avoid this purple, none evade this crown. 

58. Great God of Hosts ! Let not thy creatures fall 
Unpitied victims at Ambition's shrine. . 
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59. There's a certain slant of light on winter afternoons, 
That oppresses, like the weight of cathedral tunes. 
When it comes, the landscape listens, shadows hold their 

breath ; 
When it goes, 'tis like the distance on the look of death. 

60. The hours slid fast, as hours will, 
Clutched tight by greedy hands. 

61. And if I gain — oh, guns at sea, 
Oh, bells that in the steeples be, 
At first repeat it slow. 



XXXVII 

PROSODY 



Prosody treats of the rules of the rhythmical structure of 
verse. The most obvious difference between the prose and 
the poetic style is that poetry is distinguished by rhythm ; that 
is, "the sounds of which it is composed bear to each other 
definite and simple relations of time " (Lanier). The syllables 
are grouped so that an accented syllable occurs at regular in- 
tervals, making what in music is called a beat. 

A foot is a group of two or three syllables, one of which is 
accented, repeated sufficiently often to give a musical impres- 
sion. 

An iambus is a group of two syllables accented on the second 
syllable : 

Because 1 1 do | begin | to woo. 
A trochee is a group of two syllables accented on the first : 

Slowly, | slowly, | up the | wall. 
The anapest is a trisyllabic foot accented on the third : 

As ye sweep | through the deep. 
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The dactyl is a trisyllabic foot accented on the first syllable : 
Touch her not | scornfully. 

The amphibrach is a trisyllabic foot accented on the second 

syllable : 

The waters | are flashing. 

Metre is determined by the number and kind of feet in a 
line. The metre of a verse consisting of two feet is called 
dimeter ; consisting of three feet, trimeter ; of four feet, tetra- 
meter ; of five feet, pentameter ; of six feet, hexameter. 

The first example given above is iambic tetrameter; the 
second, trochaic tetrameter ; the third, anapestic dimeter ; the 
fourth, dactylic dimeter ; the fifth, amphibrachic dimeter. 

As will be seen by reference to the second example, there is 
more or less irregularity in the matter of metre ; a foot of one 
syllable is used at the beginning or the end of the line, and by 
being given the length of time of the prevailing foot, concord 
is preserved. Nor is it necessary that all the lines of a stanza 
have the same measure, if only the changes be not great or 
frequent enough to produce discord. 

Rhyme is similarity of sound at the end of two or more 
lines, or occasionally at corresponding points within the lines. 
The rhyming words maybe monosyllabic : as, sound, bound; or 
disyllabic or trisyllabic, in which the first .syllables are similar 
in sound and the rest of the words identical : as, trying, flying ; 
glimmering, shimmering. Also a word of two or three sylla- 
bles may rhyme with monosyllables : as, Past all dishonor 
Death has left on her — . 

In blank verse there is rhythm but not rhyme. To scan a 
verse is to mark the feet. 

The teacher may put on the board extracts from poetry for 
the pupils to scan and tell the kind of feet and metre. 

Note. — There is so great difference of opinion as to the underlying 
principles of versification that there seems to be little in Prosody but 
terminology which can be safely taught, and this seems hardly worth the 
learning. The truth appears to be that with practice almost any child 
can be taught to read almost any sort of verse rhythmically, but that 
with much verse — and much of this the best — no one, child or man, 
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can render account of the metre in terms of formal classification. The 
explanation for this lies in the fact that anything which will read rhyth- 
mically is good metre. Poets do not write in the interests of prosody but 
for the ear and by the sense of time. Rhythm cannot be determined by 
the rules of prosody ; much verse can be read in two or even three differ- 
ent types of scansion, with accent, stress, and phrasing variously distrib- 
uted. There are doubtless some simple types of verse,* and these have 
been given, but they will serve for very little of the poetry which one 
comes to treasure. 

Take, for example, one of the most melodious specimens of the work of 
one of the most perfect masters of melody — Tennyson's Crossing the Bar. 
The first lines of the stanzas number, in (1) six syllables, in (2) ten, in (3) 
Six, in (4) ten. The final lines in the stanzas give six, four, four, six. 

Now try to divide into feet the line 



It may be rendered : 



Sunset and evening star. 

Sunset and | evening star, 
Sunset | and eve | ning star. 



Neither of these formulations will apply to the opening lines of stanzas 
two and four. Nor can anything better be done with the closing lines ; 
they are melodious, and that is sufficient. Length given to a particular 
word may serve as well as an extra syllable; three or four syllables 
lightly and quickly pronounced may have the rhythmical value of but 
two ; stops for rest or emphasis, or for the mere sense of time, are as 
common in poetry as in music. 

Again : place the corresponding lines of the stanzas of " Break, break, 
break,' * one under the other, and mark the accents : 



Break, 
O, well 
And the state 
Break, 



Or try : 



break, 
for the fish 
ly ships 
break, 



break, 

erman's boy, 
go on 
break, 



On thy cold, gray stones, Seal 
That he shouts with his sis ter at play! 
To their hav en under the hill; 
At the foot of thy crags, O Seal 
The third line could be written as follows : 
To their hav | en un | der the hill. 
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Try the third lines : 










And I would 


that my tongue 


could ut 


ter 


Owell 


for the sail 


or lad, 




ButO 


for the touch 


>• 
of a van 


ished hand, 


But the ten 


der grace 


of a day 


that is dead 


Or the fourth : 




The thoughts 


that arise 


in me. 


That he sings 


in his boat 


on the bay! 


And the sound 


of a voice 


that is still 1 


Will nev 




er come back 


>• 
to me. 





Lanier, an excellent authority, would divide two of these lines as 
follows : 



And I would that 
The thoughts that 



my tongue 
arise 



could utter 
in me. 



Why not ? But if so, what is the use of mechanical scansion ? 

If, however, one will substitute the ideas of music for those of prosody, 
there comes some light thereby. Lanier (Science of English Verse) sug- 
gests the following scheme : 

i 
i 

i 



All this does not argue that the study of metres should be excluded 
from the schoolroom, but that such study as is given should consist 
chiefly in the training of the sense of rhythm and time for the tuneful 
rendering of verse. 



3 
3 


1 p 


1 • 

j 


i p 

i 




1 
Break, 


break, 


break, 




On thy cold 


V 1 
gray stones, 


it 

OSea! 




And I would that 


j t 

my tongue 


could utter 




u v # 


Cf 


p * 
* i 




The thoughts that 


a - rise 


in me. 
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XXXVIII 



ETYMOLOGY 

Many words or parts of words in the English language come 
from foreign sources. We need, therefore, to study what are 
called roots. In the words written below the stems are indicated 
by heavy type. Have the pupils make lists of such words as 
they can think of derived from the words given below. 

Many words in the English go back to the Latin numeral adjectives : 
Unas, duo, tres, quatuor, quinque, sex, septem, octo, novem, decern, 
centum (100), mille (1000), primus (first). 



Ago, actum, to act. 

Alienus, another, foreign. 

Amo, love. 

Animus, mind, life. 

Annus, year. 

Ars, artis, art, skill. 

Audio, auditum, to hear. 

Acer, acris, sharp. 

Aequus, equal. 

Ager, agri, field. 

Alo, alitum, nourish. 

Alter, another. 

Aptus, fit, suitable. 

Aqua, water. 

Arbitror, to judge. 

Arbor, tree. 

Anna, arm, weapons. 

Augeo, auctum, to increase. 

Bis, twice. 

Bonus, good. 

Cado, casum, to fall. 

Caedo, to kill. 

Candp, to be white, burn, glow. 

Canto, cantatum, sing. 

Capio, laptum, seize, take. 

Caput, capitis, head. 

Carnis, flesh. 

Cavus, hollow. 

Cedo, cessum, to move. 

Cerno, judge, see. 



Civis, citizen. 
Clamo, to shout. 
Claudo, clausum, to shut. 
Colo, cultum, to till. 
Corpus, corporis, body. 
Cor, cordis, heart. 
Credo, credit um, believe. 
Cresco, ere turn, to grow. 
Cura, a care. 
Curro, cursum, to run. 
Debere, debitum, to owe. 
Dens, dentis, tooth. 
Deus, a god. 
Dico, dictum, to say. 
Dies, day. 
Dignus, worthy. 
Do, datum, to give. 
Doceo, doctum, teach. 
Dominus, master, Lord. 
Durus, hard. 
Bo, itum, go. 
Erro, to wander. 
Esse, to be. 

Facio, factum, to make. 
Fallo, falsum, deceive. 
Felix, felicis, happy. 
Fero, latum, to bear. 
Fidelis, faithful. 
Finis, end, limit. 
Flecto, flexum, to bend. 
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Flos, floris, a flower. 

Fluo, fluxum, to flow. 

Forma, a shape. 

Fortis, strong. 

Frango, fractum, to break. 

Gravis, heavy. 

Grex, gregis, flock, herd. 

Habeo, habitum, have, hold. 

Homo, hominis, man. 

Jacio, jactum, to throw. 

Jnngo, junctum, join. 

Lapis, lapidis, a stone. 

Lego, ledum, read, select. 

Levis, easily raised, light. 

Lex, legis, law, rule. 

Litera, letter. 

Locus, a place. 

Loquor, locutum, to speak. 

Ludo, lusum, play, deceive. 

Lux, lucis, light. 

Magnus, great. 

Major, greater. 

Manus, the hand. 

Mare, the sea. 

Memor, mindful. 

Mens, mentis, the mind. 

Minus, less. 

Mitto, missum, to send. 

Mons, montis, mountain. 

Mors, mortis, death. 

Moveo, motum, to move. 

Multus, much. 

Nascor, natus, to be born. 

Navis, a ship. 

Norma, a rule. 

Nota, a mark. 

Novus, new. 



Numerus, a number. 
Ordo, ordinis, a class, order. 
Pars, partis, a part. 
Par, equal. 
Pater, father. 
Patior, passus, suffer. 
Pendeo, hang. 
Pes, pedis, a foot. 
Peto, petitum, to seek. 
Plex, plicis, a fold. 
Pono, positum, to place. 
Posse, to be able. 
Potens, potentis, powerful. 
Prehendo, seize. 
Rego, rectum, to rule. 
Rumpo, rnptum, to break. 
Scribo, scriptum, write. 
Sedeo, sessum, to sit. 
Sentio, sensum, think. 
Sequor, secutum, follow. 
Signum, a sign. 
Similis, like. 
Spicio, spectum, see. 
Sto, statum, to stand. 
Tempus, temporis, time. 
Tendo, tensum, to stretch. 
Teneo, tentum, to hold. 
Terra, the land. 
Traho, tractum, to draw. 
Unda, a wave. 
Utor, nsus, to use. 
Venio, ventum, come. 
Verto, versum, turn. 
Verus, true. 
Via, way, road. 
Video, visum, to see. 
Vinco, victum, to conquer. 



The important prefixes (some of them Latin and some Greek) 
are as below. In many cases modifications are made for eu- 
phony in the building up of words. 



A, ab, abs, e, ex = from. 

ad = to. 

circum, peri = around. 



con = together (or mere emphasis), 
contra, ob, anti = against. 
dis, se = apart. 
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extra, preter, ultra = beyond. 
in or en = in. 
intra, intro = within. 
non, in = not. 
per = through. 
pre = before. 



pro =for, instead of. 

re, retro = back. 

sub = under. 

super = over. 

trans, meta = through or beyond. 



Show how the following words are derived : 

Invincible, circumlocution, convince, act, agent, convict, 
transact, inalienable, amiable, inimical, agile, vision, provision, 
visit, provident, viaduct, impervious, veracity, very, perverse, 
vertical, conversion, inadvertent, animadvert, amateur, animal- 
cule, animosity, unanimity, annals, annual, undulate, inundate, 
abundant, utilize, usual, abusive, advent, convention, invent, 
prevent, millennium, perennial, artisan, artifice, audience, con- 
venience, intervene, revenue, attract, subtract, distract, terrace, 
terrestrial, terrier, capital, capitation, civilize, civilian, civic, 
Mediterranean, subterranean, cordial, interment. 

Disinter, concord, core, corps, corporal, discord, record, 
incorporate, corpse, courage, tenant, abstinent, sustain, retain, 
tension, intense, tent, distend, creed, credible, credulous, state, 
superstition, current, courser, cursory, excursion, constancy, 
distant, instantaneous, stately, dignify, condign, docile, doctor, 
doctrine, aspect, circumspect, conspicuous, spectator, dominion, 
domineer, finite, finish, define, signify, assign, countersign, des- 
ignation, assimilate, facsimile, simulate, sequence, consequence, 
obsequious, persecute, session, president, subside, possess, dis- 
sent, nonsense, executor, pursuit, sediment, sedentary, fluent, 
fluid, scripture, circumscribe, prescribe, subscribe, affluence, con- 
fluence, influx, superfluous, description, postscript, manuscript. 

Scribble, aggregate, egregious, congregate, ambition, initiate, 
transit, sacred, consecrate, desecrate, rupture, disruption, bank- 
ruptcy, interrupt, lapidary, dilapidated, legal, legislate, privi- 
lege, regent, rectify, regal, prime, princess, primrose, premier, 
literal, obliterate, mortal, mortify, enormous, abnormal, extrar 
ordinary, inordinate, ordinance, insubordination, apprehend, 
prehensile, apprentice, possibility, potentate, plenipotentiary, 
partial, partisan, particle, depart, pedal, quadruped, biped, 
impediment, position, positive, compositor, compose, exposure, 
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impose, corrupt, contemporary, extemporaneous, explicit, imply, 
complicate, perplex, complex, petition, competitive, pendant, 
suspend, pendulum, appendix, acid, acrimony, equitable, ade- 
quate, iniquity, equal, agriculture, colonist, agrarian, alternate, 
alter, aquatic, aqueduct, arbor, armory, armistice, armada, auc- 
tion, auxiliary, biennial, bigamy, biped, bonbon, beneficent, 
benefactor, accident, coincide, casualty, occasion, homicide, 
infanticide, suicide, concise, candid, candy, candle, cant, can- 
tata, chant, incantation, prince, emancipate, participle, captor. 

Accept, carnage, carnal, charnel, disparity, nonpareil, innu- 
merable, number, enumerate, novel, novice, navy, circum- 
navigate, nation, nascent, supernatural, motion, locomotion, 
mountain, promontory, monitor, admonish, promotion, con- 
cavity, excavation, accede, antecedent, exceed, unprecedented, 
accessible, intercession, secession, emit, transmit, missile, 
admission, promise, minority, minus, demented, memorable, 
memoir, centennial, centigrade, centipede, percentage, exclaim, 
declamation, clamor, exclude, closet, inclosure, conclusive. 

Floriculture, crescent, increment, accurate, curious, secure, 
dative, addition, decimal, duodecimo, dentist, indented, deify, 
deism, contradict, malediction, predict, verdict, mariner, mer- 
maid, manufacture, amanuensis, manual, magnanimity, major, 
mayor, magnitude, lucifer, magnificent, lucid, translucent, ludi- 
crous, lewd, delusion, soliloquy, loquacious, legend, legible, lect- 
ure, eclectic, doleful, dolorous, indolent, division, dividend, 
individual, diary, meridian, dial, durability, endure, dual, dupli- 
cate, duplicity, double, dubious, absence, essential, quintessence, 
present, fact, facile, difficult, confection, fallacy, falsetto. 

Infallible, felicity, felicitate, fertile, difference, transfer, pes- 
tiferous, circumference, confide, infidel, transform, uniform, 
multiform, florist, fortitude, forcible, fort, fraternal, fratri- 
cide, fracture, infrangible, fragile, refraction, exit, initial, 
September, October, November, December, projectile, gravity, 
.gravitation, habit, inhabit, adjective, reject, junction, conjunc- 
tion, subjunctive, conjugal, conjugate, notable, notorious, reno- 
vate, patience, passion, passive, pronoun, supervise, colloquy, 
circuit, differ, simple, exhibit. 
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XXXIX 
COMPOSITION 

The most satisfactory composition work grows out of the 
school work. Though the conditions are different in different 
schools, and what is helpful to one is likely to be valueless to 
another, nevertheless a few hints may be of service, especially 
to the inexperienced teacher. 

First, a word as to the mechanics of composition writing. 
It is a waste of time to have papers copied after criticism. 
Flawless composition books may be pretty to look at, but they 
make the judicious grieve. If on all papers an inch or an inch 
and a half of margin be left for the teacher's pencilled criti- 
cisms, and the pupil be required to make the corrections him- 
self, in red ink, on the paper just above the mistakes or in the 
margin, two advantages will be gained : (1) the pupil will be 
benefited by the correcting, and (2) the teacher can see in a 
moment whether the work has been done, and this without 
wasting time to go over what is practically a new composition, 
wherein there are probably as many mistakes as were corrected 
in the first copy. To have a uniform system of marks in cor- 
recting, to have all the work written on paper of uniform size 
(blank books for compositions are great time-wasters), and to 
direct that in writing the second page all pupils shall turn the 
sheets in the same way, that is, side-wise and not end-wise, or 
vice versa, will facilitate the examination of papers and will 
lessen the necessary drudgery. 

A teacher of composition must be well supplied with material 
for class work. Exercises in punctuation for board work are 
valuable here, and punctuation is best taught in this way, 
where mistakes are visible to the whole class and can be com- 
mented on helpfully by the teacher. Paraphrasing of sentences 
is good class work ; thus : In five minutes write as many para- 
phrases as you can of "The sun is setting"; "He is faith- 
ful " ; " Merely to live is enough for him " ; " I'd rather be the 
head of a mouse than the tail of a lion." Here real literary 
work may be done by the teacher by judicious comment as the 
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paraphrases are read. A boy to whom you have once said, 
"That sentence has a real literary flavor," has thereafter a 
standard which he is ambitious to live up to. As this sort of 
work is development of individuality the teacher must be care- 
ful to stimulate by commendation rather than to discourage by 
reproof. 

The work in grammar will furnish many opportunities for 
class writing : " Go to the board and tell me the difference be- 
tween a copula and a copulative verb, giving illustrations " ; 
" Explain why a subjective complement should be in the nomi- 
native case"; "In/ 1 saw him punished' tell which construc- 
tion of i him punished ' you prefer and why " ; " Explain why 
' I done my work' is ungrammatical." For the older students 
the work in geometry gives opportunity for class work of this 
sort. 

It is often well to make from the students' own compositions 
extracts that are badly punctuated, or diffuse, or ungrammati- 
cal, and putting these on the board or making mimeograph 
copies of them, to ask for corrections, and then to have the class 
rewrite. Dictation work is excellent for teaching punctuation, 
capitalization, and spelling. (Good exercises may be found in 
any book of literature.) To teach readiness and discrimination 
in the use of words an extract from literature may be written 
on the board with words omitted which the class supply. Then 
their work is compared with the original and deficiencies and 
improvements pointed out. Pupils always enjoy spelling and 
pronouncing tests if the lists are well chosen and the words not 
too uncommon. The direction, "Without calling names, and 
being careful to say nothing unkind, describe one of your 
schoolmates and see if the class can guess whom you mean," 
will always enliven a recitation. 

Much the larger part of class work, however, must be based 
upon work that has been prepared during the study time, and 
this must consist largely of compositions, — too often the dread 
of both pupil and teacher. Is it possible to make this work at 
least as enjoyable as mathematics ? 

In the first place, it is not best to ask often for long composi- 
tions. Six compositions of a hundred and fifty words each are 
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worth more than one of nine hundred words. It is seldom that 
the average man has to write a long essay, and when he does 
he has a good deal to say, which the pupil generally has not. 
Moreover, the average pupil, at least below the junior year of 
the high school, must do his work at one effort ; it is next to 
impossible for him to go back to his work after it has got cold; 
the enthusiasm with which he started has died out. He may 
copy what he has written, but anything more will be drudgery. 
Furthermore, most of the work of this sort that he will do in 
later life will be done on the spur of the moment; practice 
which shall enable him to do this well is valuable. Ordinarily, 
then, below the last two years of the high school, composition 
should be assigned, as lessons are, for the next day's work. 

What shall students write about ? Teach them to say with 
the pen, clearly and forcibly, what they say in their classes. 
There should never be a recitation that does not furnish sub- 
jects for discussion, and therefore for composition. The recita- 
tions in history, in science, even in mathematics, should sug- 
gest numerous themes. Not such as "The character of Lin- 
coln," but "What do you think a Pilgrim family had for 
dinner when they invited company ? " " Why does a dog lap 
in drinking ? " " State a problem in percentage and write the 
solution in full." " Why cannot a perfect vacuum be obtained 
with the air-pump ? " Such questions as " Would you prefer 
to have the long vacation in winter instead of in summer ?" 
"Would you rather have the teacher watch the class closely 
during examination, or would you prefer to have the class put 
on their honor ? " have the advantage of subjects about which 
the student has ideas, and of giving him the opportunity of 
finding out what he really does think instead of how he feels. 
Of course, in the later years of the high school the student 
should learn to turn a subject over and over, to view it in all 
possible lights, to brood upon it, and, for this, time is required ; 
but his subjects may still be drawn from his class work. 

Professor Sherman thinks teachers often make a mistake in 
giving for composition subjects that do not appeal to the 
imagination ; that the child knows to weariness " how to har- 
ness a horse " or " set a table," and that none of that joy in 
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creative work- is aroused which alone lifts composition above 
drudgery. There is doubtless much truth in this view, but it 
is also true that all people know many things vaguely which 
they cannot tell clearly or accurately, and that this commonplace 
work has a real disciplinary value. Professor Sherman sug- 
gests such subjects as " Your idea of a gentleman," " What is 
it to succeed in business ? " " The good mother." 

An excellent exercise is what Professor Skinner (Studies in 
Literature) calls "Expression by effects." The student is 
taught to suggest rather than to say directly. For example : 
Tell me that it rained without using the words rain or storm ; 
Tell me that a boy is happy without saying so directly. It is 
surprising how poetically quite immature students will write 
in this way. Here too is opportunity for the teacher to 
develop the appreciation of poetry, by reading (or still better, 
reciting) after the scholars have tried their hands on a topic, 
what some poet has said of it. 

Whether pupils shall be set to write poetry is not a settled 
question. The authors of this book are inclined to believe that 
the attempt is better encouraged than required. The writing of 
nursery jingles and of rhyming conundrums is generally enjoyed. 
Supplying missing lines in simple poems teaches attention to 
rhyme and rhythm, and necessitates careful selection of words 
to fit the rhyme and the metre. Lists of synonyms for dis- 
crimination teach accuracy of thought as well as of speech. 
Valuable work with words may also be obtained from the 
chapter on etymology in this book. 

Eeproduction of stories read in class and descriptions of pict- 
ures probably all teachers require. To give the situation and 
characters and to require the students to develop a story each in 
his own way gives scope for originality. To stimulate careful 
reading ask them to bring into class specimens of bad Eng- 
lish from the newspapers. After these have been discussed 
in class the answers to some of the questions in the chapter on 
Figures of Speech may serve as subjects for compositions. 
Items for the local columns of the newspapers or for the want 
column, pretended letters to the local papers on some abuse, 
such as the condition of the sidewalks, etc., furnish opportunity 
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for lessons on clearness, accuracy, conciseness, and vigor. An 
excellent exercise to teach continuity and smoothness is to take 
a passage of literature and, breaking it up into short sentences, 
to have the class rewrite, uniting into longer sentences. By 
comparing the work with the original the pupils get helpful 
hints on style. Teachers generally are agreed that the para- 
phrasing of poems is not a desirable exercise ; but the rewrit- 
ing of a difficult or an involved sentence, from Bacon, for 
instance, is valuable in many ways. 

The forms of letter-writing are best taught as class work. 
After a few directions the class may be required to write the 
heading of a business letter, three or four superscriptions, 
envelope addresses, etc. A few formal or business letters may 
be assigned for preparation, but not much work is necessary 
here. Letters are such personal things that the best work can- 
not be done as a class exercise. However, it is well for pupils 
to know that commonplace occurrences may be told in pleasing 
ways; quite young children will sometimes write delightful 
letters if they know they will not have to read them in class. 
At first it may be necessary to give help by some such direc- 
tions as these : Imagine your father to be away from home, 
and write to him telling him the things that he will like to 
know, such as that Lucy is getting on better than she was in 
her arithmetic ; that Bobby fell and bruised his knee ; that 
the lawn is looking well ; what you are doing, etc. Ambitious 
attempts in letter-writing are always to be discouraged. 

What to do for the inveterate bad speller is a question that 
has perplexed every teacher of English. It is generally not 
carelessness or stupidity that is at the bottom of his inability ; 
it is certain that the most stupid children are sometimes the 
best spellers in the school. Professor Scott thinks that the 
cause of the trouble may be a lack of visualizing power. Some- 
times this results from defective sight, of which not only the 
teacher, but the child himself may be ignorant. When the dif- 
ficulty is mental, Professor Scott suggests this remedy for 
acute or chronic cases : Take a number of cards and write on 
each in vivid black or purple ink a word the child is in the 
habit of misspelling ; if his fault is the omission of a letter, let 
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this letter be written in ink of a different color. Place the 
cards in a pile face down before him, then lifting them, show 
him the face and let him copy the word. The value of the 
exercise depends on its being done rapidly, for his attention is 
thereby concentrated and the form of the word is first photo- 
graphed on his mind, and then the impression set, as it were, 
by copying. The word must never be shown but once. The 
exercise should not be continued long enough to tire the atten- 
tion; probably five minutes is long enough for pupils below 
the high school, but this must be adapted to the individual or 
class requirement. Probably no teacher needs to be told that 
setting pupils to copy words or lists of words twenty-five or a 
hundred times is a pedagogical blunder of the worst sort. It 
is a good ^practice to have these bad spellers keep pocket note- 
books into which they copy from their compositions all mis- 
spelled words. One teacher says that she finds reading aloud 
a good corrective of bad spelling. 

The fact must never be lost sight of that a pupil that does 
not read cannot write ; his vocabulary is small, his range of 
expression limited. Anything, then, that will stimulate him 
to read is a direct help in composition work. That teacher 
will have reading pupils who shares her reading with them ; 
from whom they are frequently hearing such remarks as " I 
found such a pretty thing in Stevenson last night," or " I found 
something in Lowell the other day which I think you would 
like," or " You will find this book in the school library," or 
"Perhaps I can find you this book to read." She is likely to 
be called upon to lend her books, and some of them may never 
come back, but she can afford the loss. 

Finally, the only way to learn to write is to write. When 
the teacher's "unquenchable thirst for compositions" comes 
to be so much a recognized fact that her pupils always have 
their pencils ready and use them as naturally as they do their 
tongues, then it is well with that teacher. 
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XXIX. 
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